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CHAPTER XVI. 

Lord Percy sees my fall! 

Chevy Chase. 

Two days after, Miss Gardner calling, found Mrs. Mar- 
tindale alone in the drawing-room, and pretty well again. 
The.project for the party was now fuUy developed, and it 
was explained to Violet, with regrets that she was unable to 
share it, and hopes that Theodora and her brother would 
not fall to join it. 

'^Thank you, I believe Captain Martindale will be at 
Windsor; he will be on guard next week." 

'^ Ah! that is provoking. He is so valuable at this kind 
ofthing, and I am sure would enjoy it. He would meet some 
old schoolfellows. You must use your influence to prevent 
bim from being lazy. Guardsmen can always get leare when 
they think it worth while." 

'^Perhaps if Theodora wishes to go, he may manage it; 
but I am afraid it is not likely that he will be able." 
Heartsease. IL 1 
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" You will trast US for taking care of our dear Theodora," 
Said Miss Gardner; "we know she is rather high-spirited, 
and not very fond of control. I can quite enter into your \ 
feelings of responsibility, but from my knowledge of her 
character, I should say that any sense of restraint is most 
galling to her. But even if we have not the pleasure of i 
Captain Martindale's Company , you may fuUy reckon on our i 
watching over her, myself in especial, aö a most dear I 
younger sister." 

'*Isyourpartyarranged?" askedViolet. 

" Yes, I may say so. We hope for Mrs. Sedley and her 
daughters. Do you know them? Charming people whom 
we met in Paris." 

Violet was not acquainted with them , and tried to find 
out who were the rest. They seemed to be all young ladies, 
or giddy young wives, like Mrs. Finch herseif, and two or 
three foreigners. Few were personally known to the Martin- 
dales; Lord St. Erme was the only gentleman of their own 
set; and Violet could not smile as her visitor expected, on 
hearing how he had been enticed by hopes of meeting Miss 
Martindale. 

Jane Gardner perceived the disapprobation. " Ah ! well, 
— yes. One cannot but own that our dear Theodora's 
spirits do now and then make her a little bit of a flirt. It is 
the way with all such girls , you know. I am sure it was with 
my sister, but, as in her case, marriage is the only eure. 
You need not be in the least uneasy , I assure you. All will 
right itself, though a good deal may go on that startles 
Bober-minded people like us. I could condole with you on 
the Charge , but you will find it the only way not to seem to 
thwart her." 

Violet thought it best to laugh and talk of something 
eise. 

"Then I depend on you for the cream of our party ," said 
Miss Gardner, taking leave. 

"I cannot teil whether Captain Martindale can come," 
said Violet, somewhat bewildered by the conversation. 
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^'Isthatgirlanonentity, or is she adeep genius?" said 
Jane to herseif, as she walked home. ''I cannot make her 
out. Now for the trial of power! If TheodoraMartindale 
yields to the Fotheringhams now, and deserto Georgina, it 
will be a eonfirmation of all the absurd reports. As long as 
I hare it to say the Martindale family are as intimate as ever, 
I have an answer for Lady Fotheringham, and if Mark is 
smitten with her, so much the better! I hope Perey Fo- 
theringham may be properly rewarded for his presumption 
and ill-nature. The sooner they quarrel the better. I will 
send Theodora a note to put her on her metüe." 

The note arrived, whüe Percy was spending the evenin^ 
in Cadogan-place, and Theodora talking so happily that she 
grudged the intemxption of opening and reading it. 

^'Deabbst Thsoooba, — One line further to secure you, 
though I told Mrs. Martindale of our plans. She would make 
no promises, but we reckon on your independence of aetion 
at least ^ Should auld acquaintance be f orgot ? * 
'* Yours afPectionately, 

'^J. Gabdmsb. 

"P. S. — Mrs. Martindale looked very well. I hope she 
will have no recurrence of faintings." 

^'From Jane Gardner," said Theodora; '^only to put me 
in mind of the pic-nic. Will you go, Arthur?" 

*'I never was more glad to be on her Majesty's service! 
What an abominable bore it would be ! " 

"That is what gentlemen alwas say of pic-nies," said 
Theodora. 

"Not at all," said Percy. "A real country party of 
merry happy people, knowing each other well, and füll of 
genuine honest glee, is one of the most eiijoyable things 
that can be." 

"That it is!" cried Violet. "There was the day we 
vent up Skiddaw, with no one but our cousins and Mr. 
Fanshawe , and dined on the mountain in sight of the vailey 

1* 
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of St. John; and the rain came on, and Mr. Fanshawe sat 
all the time holding an umbrella over Annette and the 
pigeon-pie." 

** That was worth doing," saidPercy; "but foraparcel 
of fine ladies and gentlemen to carry the airs and graces, 
foUies and competitions , bom in ball-rooms and nursed in 
soir^es, out into pure country air and daylight, is an insult 
to the green fields and woods." 

"That is a speech in character of author," said Theo- 
dora. 

"In character of rational being." 

" Which you would not have made if the party had not 
been Georgina Finch's." 

" I had no notion whose it was , or anything about it." 

« It is for her birth-day , Tuesday," said Violet. " They 
are to have a steamer to Richmond, walk about and dine 
there; but I should not think that it would be very pleasant- 
Mrs. Bryanstone had one of these parties last yeär to 
Hampton Court; and she told me that unless they were well 
managed they were the most disagreeable things in the 
World: people always were losing each other, and getting 
mto scrapes. She declared she never would have another." 

"Mrs. Bryanstone has no idea of management," said 
Theodora. 

"I know who has less," said Arthur. "Your Georgina 
will let every one take their chance, and the worse predica- 
ments people get into the louder she will laugh.*' 

" There is nothing so intolerable as a woman who thinks 
herseif too fashionable for good manners," said Percy. 

"Is any one waiting for an answer?" asked Violet. 

"There is none," said Theodora. "They knowl mean 
to go." 

"To gol" exclaimed all three, who had thought the 
question settled by Arthur*s refusal. 

"Yes, ofcourse; I go with Georgina." 

"With Mark Gardner, and the king of the clothes- 
brushes, and all their train, in mustaches and parti- 
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coloured parasolsl" cried Percy. **Theödora, I thought 
you were a sensible woman." 

"I am sorry if I forfeit that claim to your regard." 

"Well, if I was you,r mother! However, it is deTOutiy 
to be hoped tbat it may rain." 

He then changed the conversatioA , and no more passed 
on this subject tili, as be wished ber good nigbt,.he said, in 
alowvoice, "Tbink better ofit, Theodora." 

" My mind is made up ," was tbe proud reply. 

In a few seconds he called Arthur to him on tbe stairs. 
"Arthur," he said, "if your sister is set on this wrong- 
headed scheme, at least don't let her go with no one to look 
after her. Let her have some respectable person with her, 
merely for propriety's sake. She fancies me prejudieed , and 
we have agreed to dispute no more on the woman's goings 
on; but you have the keeping of her now." 

"I wish Mrs. Finch was at Jericho, and Theodora after 
her!" exclaimed Arthur, petulantly; "they will worry my 
wife to death between them! " 

"Then Theodora had better go home," said Percy, 
soberly. 

" No , nö ; we can't do without ber. She takes good care 
of Violet, and is very attentive and useful, and I can't have 
Violet left alone. If we could but get her down off her high 
horse , and drive that impudent woman out of her head ! — if 
you can't, no one eise can." 

" It is very unfortunate ," said Percy. " There is so much 
generous feeling and streng affection to prompt her resist- 
ance , tbat it is bard to oppose her, especially as I do believe 
there is no worse than folly and levity in this friend of hers. 
I wish these occasions would not arise. Left to herseif these 
people would soon disgust her; but for her own sake we 
must interfere , and that keeps up her partisanship." 

"What is to be done?" was Violet's disconsolate be- 
ginning, as soon as she could see Arthur alone. 

" Take it easy " — words which she had taught herseif to 
regard as a warning that she was dolefol. "Never mind; if 
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Theodors is so pig-beaded as to rush into fhis scheme, it is 
no concem of yours. All you have to do is to take care not 
to be worried." 

Violet had regained a cheerfal voice. '^ If you were going 
with her, it would not signify." 

"It would signify pretty much to me to be bored with all 
that riff-raff. One would think Theodora bewitched." 

" There is hardly any one of our acquaintance." 

"No , the lady has ^opped pretty much in the scale." 

" I wish I knew what yoor father and mother would think 
ofit." 

"They would hate it as much as we do, but they could 
not prevent it. Nobody can stop Theodora when once she 
has the bit between her teeth. As I told Percy , if he can*t, 
*t is past all power. I wonder if he thinks by this time he has 
caughtaTartar?" 

" Did he call you to speak about it? " 

"Yes; to say I must by no means let her go without a 
respectable female to look after her.'* 

"I don*t know these ladies; but if Mrs. Finch would ask 
Mrs. Bryanstone,, she is so good-natured that I dare say she 
would go." 

" That would be the most tolerable way of doing it ; but I 
would lay you anything you please that nothing but un- 
mitigated Finch will content her." 

"And that is worse than no one? " 

"I wish some stop could be put to it! It is worse than 
Percy knows. She can't speak to a man without flirting , and 
we shall have her tuming some poor fellow's head like 
Wingfield's. I don't think it is respectable ! " 

"It is very sttange, so good and religious as she is." 

" Where is the use of her religion if it does not bring 
down he^ pride or eure her obstinacy ? If it would , I shoüld 
see some good in the rout she makes about going to church 
and teachihg dirty children." 

"OhI Arthur, dear, don*t say that." 

" It is the truth , though." 
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^^1 think," Said Violet, diffidently, ''that some day the 
good will conquer thß rest. Some day she will feel these 
things to be wrong and strive against them." 

'^Do you mean that she does not know it is wrong to be 
as wilful and proud as Lucifer?" 

"I do notthink she knows she has those tendencies." 

Arthur laughed and shook his head. ^'One leams one's 
faolts as one grows older, you know," continued Violet, 
" and she is so very kind. Think of her giving up all going 
out in the evening to stay with me, and you don't know how 
she waits on baby and me. She is so grand and noble , that 
kindness from her is delightful, and her face when it softens 
is so like you! Some book says that high natures have the 
most trouble with their faults." 

"Then hers ought to be high indeed." 

Violet began the day by telling Arthur that his sister 
would go to make arrangements with Mrs. Finch , and asked 
him to teil her of their decision before he retumed to Wind- 
sor that moming. 

" Our decision? What do you mean ! " 

"Don't you remember about Mrs. Bryanstone?" 

"Oh! if that is to be done, you must say it. Ladies 
must manage their own visiting affairs. I don*t understand 
chaperons and stuff." 

" Arthur ! you don't mean me to speak ! " 

"If it is to be done at all, it is woman's work, and I see 
no use in it She will toss her head, and only be more re- 
solved on her own way." 

"Oh, Arthur! onemoment? Did you not say it ought to 
bedone?" 

"Of course it ought, but it is of no use, and if you are 
wise, you will not tease yourself." 

"But you said Percy insisted on it." 

" So he did, but if he cannot tackle her himself , I am sure 
we can't. I '11 have nothing to do with it — it is no affair of 
mine." 

" Then am I to let her alone?'* 
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^< As yon choose. I wish ehe would hear reason , bat it is 
not woräi bothering yourself for , when it is of no use." 

" What do you wish me to do ? I wish I knew — *' 

He shut the door behind him, and Violet tried to recover 
from her dismay. Thankful would she have been for com^ 
mands not to interfere; but to be left to her own judgment 
was terrible, when she knew that his true opinion coincided 
with hers. How could she hope to prevail , or not to forfeit 
the much-prized affection that seemed almost reluctantly to 
be at last bestowed. 

But, cost what it might, Violet never swerved from a 
duty, and her mind was clear that to permit Theodora to 
join the party alone, without remonstrance , and without 
the knowledge of her parents, would be improper. She 
resolved not to confuse herseif with fears and anxieties , and 
strove to dwell on whatever could steady or calm her mind 
for the undertaking. How wide a difference in moral courage 
there was between that tall grenadier and his timid delicate 
wife. 

Arthur and Theodora were both downstairs before her, 
and the latter was preparing breakfast, when there was a 
knock. " Percy ! " she thought. " He shall see how useless 
itisto interfere!" 

«Mr. Albert Moss!" 

Arthur threw aside his newspaper , and held out his band 
with a fair show of welcome. "Ha! Moss, how are you? 
Your sister will be down stairs directly. Miss Martindale — " 

Theodora was resolved against being supercilious , but 
Mr. Moss's Intention of shaking hands obliged her to assert 
her dignity by a princess-like inclination. 

" Good moming," said Albert. "I came to town yesterday 
— slept at my uncle's — have this day in London — much 
occupied — thought myself sure of you at breakfast." 

"I will teil Mrs. Martindale," said Theodora, glad to 
escape that she might freely uplift her eyes at his self- 
sufficiency , and let her pity for Arthur exhale safely on the 
Btairs. 
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Shemet Violet, and was vexed at her startof joy, only 
consoling herseif by thinking that she did not look as if she 
was his sister. Indeed, after the momentary instinct of 
gladness , came fears lest Arthur might not be pleased , and 
Theodora be annoyed; but the familiär home-like voice 
drove away all except pleasure as soon as she was certified 
that her husband's brow was smooth. His presence was a 
restraint, keeping Albert on his best behaviour, so that 
there was nothing to disturb her present enjoyment of home 
tidings. That good-humour and ease of his were indeed 
valuable ingredients of comfort. 

He asked Albert to dinner, and desired him to bring 
Uncle Christopher, if they chose to be entertained by the 
ladies alone, further offering him a seat in his cab as far as 
their roads lay together. Highly gratified , Albert proeeeded 
to ask his sister whether she was able to execute a com- 
mission for Matilda, the matching of a piece of chenille. 
Violet readily undertook it , and he said , " he would explain 
the occasion on his retum." 

When they were gone, the cares of the morning returned 
upon her, and by the time her household affairs were 
finished, all her pulses were throbbing at the prospect of the 
effort to which she was nerving herseif. She ordered herseif 
to be quiet, and lay down on the sofa, leaving the door open 
that Theodora might not go out without her knowledge. 

" It is my duty ! " repeated she to herseif. " If I turn from 
it because it is so dreadful to me , I shall not take up my 
cross ! If she will only listen and not be angry ! " • 

Nearly an hour passed , the day seeming to grow warmer 
and more oppressive, and a nervous head-ache Coming on. 
Poor Violet! she was still a frightened child, and when she 
saw Theodora Coming down with her bonnet on, the flutter- 
ing of her heart made her call so feeble that Theodora 
Bupposed her ill , and came to her with kind solicitude that 
rendered it still harder to say what she knew would be taken 
as an affront. 
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With great difficulty she uttered the words, "I only 
wanted to speak to you'about this expedition to Richmond." 

"Well," Said Theodora, smiling with what was meant 
for good-humour, but was only scom, "you need not distress 
yonrself , my dear, I am ready to hear." 

"Would you get Mrs. Finch to ask Mrs. Bryanstone, 
and go with her?" Violet could really speak at no more 
lengüi. 

" It would be foUy. Mrs. Bryanstone would be out of her 
element, and only a nuisanse to herseif and every one eise. 
That will do. You have discharged your conscience." 

"It is not myself alone," said Violet, sitting up, and 
gathering force to speak firmly and collectedly, but with her 
hand on her heart. " Your brother and I both think it is not 
right, nor what Lord and Lady Martindale would approve, 
that you should join this party without some one they know 
and like." 

"You mistake, Violet. This is not like a ball. There 
is no absurd conventionality, tacking a spinster to a married 
woman." 

" No, but since Arthur cannot be with you, it is needful to 
take measures to prevent any awkwardness for you." 

" Thank you. I '11 take care of that" 

"Dear Theodora, I did not mean to vex you; but will, 
you only put yourself in our place for one moment. Your 
father and mother let you stay here on the understanding 
,that you go out with us, and when we cannot go, do you 
think we ought to see you put yourself under the escort of a 
person to whom we beÖeve they would object? " 

"I have told you that I know what my own father and 
mother permit." 

Violet was silent, and pressed her hand on her brow, 
feeling as if all her prepared arguments and resolutions were 
ehased away by the cool disregard which seemed to anni- 
hilate them even in her own eyes. By an e£Port, however, she 
clearedhermind, conjured back her steadiness , andspoke, 
preserving her voice with difficulty from being plaintive. 
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'< You may know what they pennit 70a, but we owe them 
dnties too. Theodora, if you will not take some one with 
you whom we know they would approve , we must write and 
ask what Lord Martindale would wish." 

^^ Arthur will never write," said Theodora, in defiance, 
but the answer took her by surprise — "if he does not, 
I shalL*' 

" If there is to be such a rout , I will not go at all." 

"Indeed I think it would be the best p}an,'' saidViolet, 
removing the hand that had been hiding Üie springing tears, 
to look up beseechingly, and see wheüier the project were 
resigned, and herself spared the letter which she well knew 
would be left to her lot 

But for those wistfdl eyes, Theodora would have feit 
caught in her own trap ; for such speeches had often brought 
govämess, mother, and even aunt to humble entreaties that 
she would take her own course. She had to recollect her 
words before she perceived that she had yielded, and that 
she must abide by them. Anything was better than the 
humiliation of Violefs sending home complaints of her con* 
duct She was gretfüy incensed ; but a glance at the gentle, 
imploring face, and the hands trying in vain not to tremble 
wiüi nervousness, could not but tum away her wrath. It was 
impossible to manifest displeasure; but to speak a word 
of concession seemed still more impossible. She impetuously 
threw off her bonnet, seized a pen, dashed off a few lines, 
and tossed the note and its envelope into Violet's lap, say- 
ing , in her low voice of proud Submission , " There, you will 
sendit,** and lefl; the room. Violetread 

"My dear Georgina, — My brother is engaged at Wind- 
sor, and I cannot join your party to Richmond. 
" Yours sincerely, 

" Th. A. Martindale. 

* * Mr s. Martindale is pre tty well , thank you." 

Violet almost expected Theodora's next note would an- 
noonce her retum home. She had been forced to giye up all 
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the affection so slowly gained, and to wound her proud 
sister-in-law where she was most sensitive. Should she hold 
Theodora to this renunciation , and send the note she had 
extorted, or should she once more ask whether this was in 
eamest, and beg her to reconsider the alternative? 

But Violet was convinced that Theodora intended to 
hear no more about the matter, and that nothing would be 
such an oflfence as to be supposed to have acted hastily. She 
was afraid of renewing the subject, lest her weakness should 
lose her what she had gained. " Better," thought she, " that 
Theodora should think me presumptuous and troublesome 
than that she should mix herseif up with these people , and 
perhaps displease Percy for ever. But, oh! if I could but 
have doneitwithoutvexing her, and to-day, too, whenshe 
has to bear with Albert." 

Violet feit that she must give way to her head-ache, trust- 
ing that when it had had its will it might allow her to be 
bright enough to make a fair show before Albert. She lay 
with closed eyes, her ear not missing one tick of the clock, 
nor one sound in the street, but without any distinctim- 
pression conveyed to her thoughts, which were wandering in 
the green spots in the park at Wrangerton , or in John's 
descriptions of the coral reefs of the West Indies. The first 
interruption was Sarah^s bringing down the baby, whom she 
was forced to dismiss at once. 

Again all was still, but the half slumberwas sooninter- 
rupted , something cold and fragrant was laid on her brow, 
and thinking Sarah would not be satisfied without attending 
to her, she murmured thanks, without opening her eyes ; but 
the band that changed the cool handkerchief was of softer 
texture, and looking up she saw Theodora bending over her, 
with the face so like Arthur's , and making every demonstra- 
tion of kindness and attention, — drawing down blinds, 
administering sal volatile, and doing every thing in her 
Service. 

Not that Theodora was in the least subdued. She was 
burning with resentment with every one — with Percy and 
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his prejudice*, with the gossiping world; with her friends 
for making this a trial of power; with Arthur for having put 
forward his poor y oung wife when it cost her so much. " He 
knew I ßhould not have given way to him ! Feebleness is 
a tyrant to the strong. It was like putting the women and 
chiidren on the battlements of a besieged city. It was cow- 
ardly, unkindtoher, unfair onme. She is a witch." 

But candour was obliged to acknowledge that it had not 
been feebleness that had been the conqueror; Yiolet had 
made no demonstration of going into fits, — it had been her 
resolution , her strength , not her weakness , that had gained 
the victory. Chafe as Theodora might, she could not rid 
herseif of the consciousness that the sister of that underbred 
attorney, that timid, delicate, soft, shrinking being, so much 
her junior, had dared to grapple with her fixed determina- 
tion, and had gained an absolute conquest. "Tyrant," 
thought Theodora, "my own brother would have left me 
alone , but she has made him let her interfere. She means 
to govem US all, and the show of right she had here has 
overthrown me for once ; but it shall not happen again ! " 

At this juncture Theodora discovered from the sounds in 
the other room how much Violet had suffered from her effort, 
and her compassion was instantly excited. ^^Imust go and 
nurse her. She meant to do right, and I honour the real 
goodness. I am no petted child to be cross because I have 
lost a pleasure." 

So she took exemplary care of Violet, read aloud, warded 
off noises, bribed the brass band at the other side 6f the 
Square, went up to see why Johnnie was crying, carried up 
her luncheon, waited on her assiduously, and succeeded so 
well, that by the time the carriage came round the head was 
in a condition to be mended by fresh air. 

Mere driving out was one of Theodora's aversions. If she 
did not ride, she had district visiting and schooling; but 
to-day she went with Violet, because she thought her unfit 
to be tired by Matilda^s commission. It proved no sinecure ; 
the west end Workshops had not the right article, and after 
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trying them, Theodora pronounced that Yiolet must diire 
about in the hot streets no longer. One tum in the park, 
and she would set her down, and go herseif into the dty, 
if necessary, to match the pattem. 

And this from Theodora , who detested fancy work, de- 
spised what she called '^dabblers in silk and wool," and 
hated the sight of a Berlin shop I 

Violet would not have allowed it; bat Theodora threw 
her determination into the scale , resolved to make herseif 
feel generous and forgiving, and not above taking any 
trouble to save Violet. So off she set , and was gone so long 
that Violet had a long rest, and came down stairs, much 
revived, to welcome her brother. 

Albert arrived alone. Uncle Christopher was engaged, 
and had charged him with his excuses , for which Violet was 
sorry, as he was an unpretending, sensible man, to whom 
she had trusted for keeping her brother in order ; but Albert 
was of a different opinion. **No härm," he seid. "It was 
very good-natnred of Martindale; bat he is a queer old 
chap, who might not go down so well in high life," and he 
snrveyed his own elegant toilette. 

"Wegeton very well," said Violet, quietly. 

"Besides," added Albert, attempting bashfdlness, "I 
have a piece of intelligence , which being slighüy personal, 
I should prefer — you understand." 

Violet was prepared by her sister's letters for the news 
that Albert was engaged to Miss Louisa Davis , very pretty, 
"higly accomplished," and an heiress, being the daughter 
of a considerable county banker, a match snperior to what 
Albert could have expected. They had been engaged for 
the last fortnight, but he had not allowed his sisters to men- 
tion it, because he was coming to London, and wished to 
have the pleasure of himself communicating the intelligence. 
fielet was much flattered ; she who used to be nobody to be 
^hus selected ! and she threw herseif into all the home feelings. 
The wedding was lized for the beginning of July, and this first 
^ade her remember the gulf between her and her family. 
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Seven o*clock was long past when Tbeodora entered, 
axrayed in rieh blue silk and black lace , put on that Violet*« 
brother might see she meant to do him honour; and so Violet 
imderstood it, but saw that he was onlj contrasting it with 
her own quiet-coloured muslin. 

Here ended Violefs comfort. Albert was so mach elated 
that she was afraid every moment of his doing something 
mal'ä'propos, Theodora was resolved to be gracious , and 
make conversation , which soadded tohis self-satisfaction, 
that Violefs work was to repress his familiarity. At dinner, 
she made Theodora take Arthor's place, and called her Miss 
Martindale, otherwise she believed it would be Theodora 
the next moment with him , and thus she lost all appearance. 
of ease. She was shy for her brother, and when he said 
anjthing she did not like , tried to colonr it rightly ; bat she 
was weaiy and languid, and wanted spirit to control the 
conversation. 

''So, Violet, Fanshawe's appointment was a pretty little 
bit of patronage of yoars , bat the ladies of Wrang^erton will 
never f orgive you. They were going to get up' a Bubscription 
to give him a piece of plate/* 

''0, yes! and he desired them to send the money to the 
'Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,* " said Violet. 
"Annette mentioned it." 

*'I suppose it depends on Mr. Martindale, whether he 
makes a good thing of it in Barbuda^" said Albert; "bat 
the gOY — " at a dismayed look from her, he tomed it into 
"My father is mach obÜged to yoa for getting him out of the 
way. The girls were so taken up with him one hardly knew 
whether something might not come of it; and reallyapoor 
curate — after the manner in which some of the family have 
connected themselves." 

Thie ladies were sorryfor each-other; one ashamed and 
one amused, neither venturing to look up; and Albert had 
no opportanity for the bow he intended for Miss Martindale. 

"By-the-bye," continued he, *'who is this Fothering- 
ham that was to settle with Fanshawe? I thought he was 
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Lord Martindale's solicitor, but my uncle knows nothing 
about him." 

Yiolet coloured crimson , and wished herseif under the 
table; Theodora made violent efforts to keep from an ex- 
plosion of laughing. 

"No," saidViolet, ratherindignantly; "heis — heis — 
he is — *' ehe faltered, not knowing how to describe one so 
nearly a relation , " a great friend of — " 

Theodora having strangled the laugh, came toher rescue, 
andrepliedwithcomplete self-possession, "His sister, who 
died , was engaged to my eldest brother." 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon. You look on him as a sort 
of family connexion. I suppose, then, he is one of the 
Fotheringhams of Worthboume? Matilda fancied he was 
the literary man of that name , but that could not be." 

"Whynot?" said Theodora, extremely diverted. 

"A poet, an author! I beg your pardon; but a lady 
alone could suppose one of that description could be em- 
ployed in a practical matter. Is not it Shakespeare who 
speaks of the poet's eye in a fine frenzy roUing? Eh, Violet? 
I shall never forget the gove — my father's Indignation when 
he detected your humble servant in the act of attempting 
a slight tribute to the Muses. I believe the old gentleman 
looked on my fate as sealed." 

"Albert!" said Violet, feeling as if she must stop bis 
mouth, "you are quite mistaken. Mr. Fotheringham does 
belong to the family you mean, and he did write The Track of 
the Crusaders, He has been attached to the embassy in Turkey, 
and is waiting for another appointment." Then looking at 
Theodora , "You never told me how far you went to-day." 

Theodora detailed her longpursuit of the chenille, and 
her successf ul discovery of it at last. Albert's gratitude was 
extreme; his sister would be delighted and flattered, the 
work would reeeive an additional value in the eyes of all, 
and he might well say so, he was a party concemed, the 
material was for a waistcoat, to be worn onanoccasion — 
but his sister would explain. 
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Violet thought he had exposed himself quite enough ; and 
SB dessert was on the table, she rose with as good a smüe as 
she could, saying, "Very well, I'll explain; you will find 
your way to the drawing-room," and retreated. 

Theödora caressingly drew her arm into hers, mach 
pleased with her, and accepting her as entirely Maitindale, 
and not at all Mose. **What! is he going to be married 
init?" 

" Yes , that is what he meanf 

'*I hope you are satisfied." 

"0 yes, I never saw her; but they are all very much 
pleased." 

**Now teil me frankly, which do you like? Shall I 
leave you at peace with him , or will he think it rüde in me? " 

Violet decided in favour of Theodora's absence tili tea- 
time. Alone she had enjoyed Albert, but the toil of watching 
his manners was too much. 

*' Then I '11 come down and make the tea.'* 

"Thank you, dear Theödora. It is so kind. I hope it 
will not be very disagreeable. And one thing — could you 
teil him how well I really am, except for to-day's head-ache, 
or he will go and take home another bad account of me.'* 

"Your head is worse again. There, I '11 fetch some 
lavender, and do you lie still and rest it tili he comes." 

He soon came. 

"Well, Miss Martindale is a fine young lady, upon my 
Word ! Real high blood and no mistake. And not so high in 
her manner after all , when one knows how to deal with her." 

"She is very kind to me." 

"And how long does she stay ? " 

"0, for some time longer. Till August, mostlikely." 

"Why, she will get the command of your house al- 
togeiher." 

"I am very glad to have her here." 

"Ah!" said Albert, lookingconfidential, "youdoright 
to be prudent , but you may trust me , and I should be glad 
to know that it is more comfortable than last year." 
Hearttease, IL 2 
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"It never was otherwise ," said Vioiet 

"I hope so," said All^ert, "I hononr your prndence, and, 
after all, you have a handsome establishment, — capital 
dinners , good tum out. I only wish I could see you look in 
better spirits." 

Vioiet started forward and coloured. "Albert, don't 
take up fancies. I am perfectly happy, and you must be- 
/ lieve it. They all pet and spoil me with kindness. If you 
think me looking poorly to-day it is only from a head-ache, 
which Miss Martindale has been nursing so carefully and 
tcnderly." 

"Well, you cannot be too cautious if you are to stand 
well with the family. You do well to be on your guard. 
Martindale only the second son, and the eider may marry 
any day. That was one thing I thought I ought to speak to 
you about. You really should try to get some settlement 
made on you. You have nothing to depend upon , and , you 
see , you cannot expect anything from home." 

"Do not talk about such things." 

",You must not be childish, Vioiet; I am come as your 
best friend to gire you advice. You ought to consider what 
would become of you if you were left with a family of young 
children, connected as you are. You depend entirely on 
one life , and you must not reckon on us , as you must see.'* 

"I see'," said Vioiet, only wantiilg him to cease. 

"Then you perceive I have your real interest in view 
when I teil you it is your duty to use what influence you 
have to get some provision made." 

"Don't go on, Albert. As my marriage was brought 
about, it would be improper in me to do anything of the 
kind." 

" I only wished you to see what you have to trust to . Ah ! 
by-the-bye, there 's the old aunt. Have not you ezpecta- 
tions from her?" 

"No, she was so much offended at our marriage that 
there is no likelihood of her doing anything for us." 

"Bless me! That *s a bad case! But you have been 
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Btaying there. Can't a pretty engaging thing like you 
manage to come round the old lady and get into her good 
gracea?" 

"Albert! don't talk so." 

"Really, Violet, it is time to give up being a silly child. 
You ought not to throw away your true interests , or the time 
will come when you will be sorry, and remember what I said; 
bnt you are not to depend on me." 

"No," said Violet, and scal ding tears arose, "Idonot. 
You need not be afraid. I hare a brother who will take care 
of me and mine." 

"JohnMartindale?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, you know your own ground. I thought it my 
duty to warn you , and I hope you will take care to make the 
most of yourself — it will never do to let yourself seem of 
no importance , and be overcrowed by this haughty young 
lady." 

Violet nearly laughed, but the next speech was too much 
for her patience. " And you are satisfied at Martindale being 
so much from home?" 

" He must be while his regiment is at Windsor ;" and she 
rang for tea, and sent a message to summon Miss Martin- 
dale , feeling her presence her only protection. 

Her head ached so much that she was obliged to He on 
the sofa and let things take their chance , and Theodora's 
attempt to represent her in good health only appeared like 
blindness and indifference. Albert was much enchanted with 
Miss Martindale , and made himself more ridiculous , until it 
was a great satisfaction to his sister to see him depart. 

** He always comes on unlucky days 1 " she said. " I wish 
I could have made it go off better. Thank you for taking all 
the trouble." 

"No trouble at all," said Theodora, kindly. "I am 
sorry you had so much to tire you in the moming. Now, 
come up to yoürroom. I wish I could carry you, as Arthur 
does." 

2* 
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I She put her arm round her, helped her tenderly up the 

I stairs , and came in several times to her room to see that she 

was comfortable. At the last good night, Violet whispered, 
"Dear Theodora, don't think my sisters like this — " 

" I 'U judge them from you , niy dear little sister." 

"And you forgive me? " 

" To be sure I do. You did as you thought right." 

Strange to say Theodora had more sympathy for Violet 
after this awkward evening. 

In the middle of the foUowing day, Violet and little 
Johnnie were together in the drawing-room , when Arthur 
came in. "Well, how are you? I am only here for two 
hours , but I wanted to know how you are getting on." 

"Verywell, indeed, thankyou." 

" Theodora sticks to her flight of Finches, I suppose?" 

" She has been so kind ! she has given it up." 

"You don't mean it. I thought she was ready to go 
throughfire and water!" eried Arthur, incredulously. 

" She has written to refuse." 

" What , Perey brought her to reason ? " 

*^No, he has not been here, but I suppose his opinion 
influeneed her." 

"What in the name of wonder prevailed? I never saw 
her tum when once she had taken up a notion." 

"1 believe it was that I said you or I must write to her 
father, and ask what he wished." 

"Sothatsettledher! Ha! Welldone! Theodora forced 
to give up her will, and by you ! Well, that is the best thing 
I have heard a long time. My little Violet to have got the 
Upper band of Miss Martindale ! *' and Arthur burst into such 
a fit of triumphant laughter as quite to discomfit Violet, but 
little Johnnie by her side on the sofa catching the infection of 
merriment, gave, what was very unusual with him, a regulär 
shout of baby fun , and went on laughing in ecstasy that set 
Arthur off on a fresh score. "So! young man, you think 
it very funny that mamma has been too much for aunt 
Theodora? '' 
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Theodora could not have chosen a more unlucky moment 
for Walking into the room ! Howev er , it must remain uncer- 
tain whether she had heard. The visible consequence of the 
late affair was exemplary attention to Violet's comfort; and 
that doubt, so often balanced in her sister's mind, whether 
she loved Percy, now inclined to the affirmative, for there 
was a concealed disquietude at bis totally absenting himself 
from Cadogan-place. They did not see him again tili the 
very day of the pic-nic, when, as they were driving in the 
park, the exclamation — ^' There he is 1 ** brokefrom her, and 
then she leant back , vexed at having betrayed her joy. 

He came to speak to them with such an open beaming 
lock of gratification as Violet trusted was a recompense, but 
Theodora chose to keep an unmoved countenance ; and it 
was only Violet's happy congratulating face that assured him 
that all was right and the Bichmond scheme resigned. 

She asked him to dinner for that day, and he gladly 
accepted; but Theodora, considering it a sugar-plum to 
console her for staying at home,behayed as if it was a matter 
of indifference. 

Violet took care to leave them alone, and she began the 
subject herseif. " You find me here to-day , Percy , but it is 
no proof that I am convinced." 

"It shows, as I hoped, that your good sense would prevail 
when left to itself.", 

"No, it was Violet." 

"I honour her and you more than I ever did before.'* 

" That 's your way," said Theodora, with the bright smile 
that was an act of oblivion for all her waywardness. "All 
you value is a slave with no will of her own.*' 

" One who has a will , but knows how to resign it." 

" That you may have the victory." 

"No, but that you may be greater than he Ihat taketh 
a city." 

Theodora raised her eyes much softened. She neverliked 
Percy so well as when he made these direct at;taeks on her 
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faults in general ; when it came to a combat over the indivi- 
dual questioQs, it was a different matter. 

"I am very glad youhayegiven this up," Percyproceeded. 
"It is a positive reUef to my mind to find that you can yield. 
Do not be ashamed of it, it is ihe best thing you have done 
a long time." 

"But Percy , I did not do it on principle; I did it becanse 
Violet would have written to papa." 

"There's thetruesortof spirit! Brave enough to confi'ont 
even you for the right, yet yielding her own will and wish at 
the first moment. I think more highly of Mrs. Martindale the 
more I hear of her.** 

"And you wish me to be like her?" said Theodora, 
watching for the blunt negative. 

"No , bnt to see you what you might and ought to be. It 
is repeating what I told you when this first began. You have 
a noble nature, but you will not check yourself , will not 
control your pride, you cannot bear any attempt to curb you. 
Youareproudofit; but I teil you, Theodora, itis not high 
spirit, it is absolute sinful temper. If no one eise will teil 
you so, Imust*' 

Theodora beut her head and cast down her eyes, not in 
BuUenness, but in sorrow. "It is true," she murmured; 
"I see it sometimes , and it frightens me.** 

"I know,** he said, much moved, "the sense of right 
must conquer; but, indeed, Theodora, it is time to begin, 
that it may not be some evil consequence that subdues 
you.** He opened "theBaptistery" as it lay on the table, 
and pointed to the sentence — "If thou refusest the cross 
sent thee by an angel, the devil will impose on thee a heavier 
weight.** 

Theodora looked up in bis face ; the word& were applied 
in a sense new to her. "Are humility and Submission my 
cross?** said she. 

*'If you would only so regard them, you would find the 
secret of peace. If you would only tame yourself before 
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trouble is sent to tarne you! But there, I have said what 
I feit it my duty to say ; let üb dwell on it no longer." 

The large tears, however , feil so fast, that he could not 
bear to have caused them, and presently she said, " You are 
right, Percy, I am proud and violent. I have grown up fear- 
fully untamed. No one ever checked me but you, and that 
is the reason I look up to you beyond all others.** 

The lioness was subdued, and the rest of the erening 
there was a gentleness and sober tone ab out her that made 
her truly charming: and a softer sense of happiness (was 
around her when she awoke the next moming, making her 
feel convinced that this was indeed the only real peace and 
gladness. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

Call me fAlse, or call me firee, 

Vow, whatever light may shine , 
No man on your face shall see 

Any grief for change of mlne. / 

E. B. BRowMXMe {The Lady't Yes). 

It appeared as if Mrs. Finch and Miss Gardner were 
offended at Theodora's defection, for nothing was heard of 
them for several days , and the household in Cadogan-place 
continued in a state of peacefulness. Arthur was again at 
home for a week, and Theodora was riding with him when 
she next met the two sisters, who at once attacked them for 
their absencefrom the pic-uic, giving an eager description 
of its delights and of the silence and melaneholy of poor 
Lord St. Erme. 

" He and Mark were both in utter despair," said Jane. 

"Well, it is of no use to ask you; I have vowedl never 
will," said Mrs. Finch; "or I should try tomake you como 
with US on Wednesday." 

"What are you going to do?" 

"You livinginCaptainMartindale's house, and forgetting 
the Derby ! " And an entreaty ensued that both brother and . 
sister would join their party. Arthur gave a gay, unmeaning 
answer, and they parted. 
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" What do you think of it?** asked Theodora. 

" Too mach trouble," said he, lazily. " There is no horse 
numing that I take interest in. My racing days are over. 
I am an old domestic character." 

''Nonsense! You don't look two-and-twenty! Lady 
Elizabeth's sister would not believe you were my married 
brother. You have not the look of it." 

Arthur laughed , and said , ^^ Absurd ! " but was flattered. 

When he told his wife of the invitation, he added, **I 
wonder if there is a fresh breeze blowing up ! " 

"Itrustnot." 

"If she really wants to go, and she has never seen the 
thing, I had rather take her in ä sober way by ourseWea, 
and come home at our own time." 

"Why don't you? It would be very pleasant foryou 
both , and I shouid be so glad. Think how she shuts herseif 
upwithme!" 

" We will see. Anything for a quiet life." 

Theodora, being fond of horses , and used to hear much 
about them from her brother, had a real curiosity to go to 
Epsom, and broached the subject the next moming at break- 
fast. Before any answer had been given ,■ Mr. Fotheringham 
. made his appearance. 

"Well, Percy," said Arthur, "you find this sister of 
mine beut on dragging me to Epsom. Come with us ! You 
will have an opportunity of getting up an article against 
fashionable life." 

Theodora was ready to hide her desire for his consent, 
but thought better of it, and said, "It is of no use to ask 
him." 

"Indeed I would go," said Percy; "Iwishicould; but 

I came here to teil you that my aunt Fotheringham is Coming 

to London early on Wednesday for advice for her son, and 

will only be there two days, so that it is impossible to be 

, away." 

"Is Sir Antony Fotheringham Coming?" asked Violet, 
as Theodora did not speak. 
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^^ No, he is a fixture. He has never even seen a rail-road. 
My aunt could hardly persuade him to let her come up with- 
out the old chariot and posters." 

^' You will bring them here to dinner /* said Arthur. 

'^Thank you, I must not promise; I cannot teil what 
Pelham may be fit for. I must take him to the Zoological 
Gardens. How he will enjoy them, poor fellow! The 
only thing to guard against will be his growing too much 
excited." 

Percy was engäged that moming, and soon departed, 
with hardly a word from Theodora, whose amiability had 
been entirely overthrown by finding her service postponed 
to that of his aunt. 

"There's the Derby happily disposed of!" said Arthur, 
rising from the breakfast-table. 

"I don't see why ," said Theodora. 

"What! Is not this Percy's well-beloved aunt, who 
nursed Helen, and is such a friend of John's?" 

" I am not going to dance attendance on any one." 

"It is your concem," said Arthur; "but, if you don*t 
take care , Percy won't stand much more of this." 

Vouchsafing no answer, she quitted the room. Arthur 
made a gesture of annoyance. "She treats Percy like a 
dog ! " he said. " I believe my aunt is right , and that it never 
will come to good ! " 

"Shall you go with her, then?" 

"Imust, Isuppose. She will not let me off now." 

"If we do not rex her by refusing, I hope she will give it 
upof herseif. lamalmostsureshe will, if noone saysany- 
thing about it." 

"Yery well: I am the last person to begin. I am sick of 
her quarreis." 

Two wills were dividing Theodora; one calling on her to 
renounce her pride and obstinacy, take up the yoke while 
yet there was time, eam the precious sense of peace, and 
confervgladness on the honest heart which she had so offcen 
pained. Yiolet was as the genius of this better mind, and 
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her very presence infused auch thoughts aB tbese) dispoeing 
her not indeed openly to yield, but to allow it to drop in 
silence. 

Bat there was another will, which reminded her that ahe 
had thrice been baffled, and that she had heard the soft 
tyrant rejöicing With her brother over her defeati She 
thought of Yiolet so subjugatiug Arthur, that he had not 
even dared to wish for his favourite amusement, as if he 
could not be trusted! Such recollections provoked her to 
show that there was one whose determination would yield to 
no one's caprice, and impelled her to maintain the uncon- 
querahle spirit in which she had hitherto gloried. Violet's 
unexpressed opinion was tricked out as an object of defi- 
ance ; and if she represented the genius of meekness , wilful- 
ness was not without outward prompters. 

Mrs. Finch and Miss Gardner called, and found her 
alone. " There I " said the former, " am I not very forgiving? 
Actually to come and seek you out again, after the way you 
served us. Now , on your honour ! what was the meaning 
of it?" 

'^ The meaning was, that this poor child had been told it 
was etiquette for me to have a chaperon at my heels, and 
made such a disturbance that I was obliged to give up the 
point. I am not ashamed. She is a good girl, though a 
troublesome one at times." 

" Who would have thought that pretty face could be so 
prudish?" 

"I suppose she is against your Coming to ilpsom?" said 
Jane , interrupting her sister. 

"No; my brother and I have been proposing to go, in- 
dependently ; so as to be able to come home at our owntime/' 

'*You had betterbe satisfied with that, Georgina," said 
Jane. " We shall find ourselves together at the stand , and 
it will spare a few danger ous hysterics." 

"I shall do nothing underhand," said Theodora. *'I 
shall proclaim my Intention of joining you , but I doubt , be- 
cause Lady Fotheringham is Coming to London." 
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"Her ladyship herseif?" cried Georgina. "What, in 
the name of wonder, brings her from her antediluvian 
hall?" 

" She brings her son for advice." 

"We can say no more," said Jane. "Percy's expec- 
tation-B would be ruined if thegood lady found bis intended 
concemed in such naughty doings. She must stay at home." 

"To entertain Pelham," cried Mrs. Finch, in a paroxysm 
of laughing, ofher mo st unreal kind. 

"Let me give you one piece of advice," said Jane. "Don't 
make yourself too great a favourite , as I unwittingly did , or 
you will haye no cessation of 'Ihave apony; it can trot; it 
can canter.*" 

"I have not decided." 

"No," said Jane, "youcannot do it. We know Lady 
Fotheringham too well to ask you to lose your place in her 
regard for our sake. Probably this is a most important visit, 
and all may depend on her first impressions." 

"I don't depend on her." 

"Ah! you don't understand. She is the managing part- 
ner, and I have little doubt this is only an excuse for Coming 
to inspect you. It is quite in their power, you know, to do 
the only rational thing under the circumstances, make an 
eldest son of Percy, and set poor Pelham aside, with enough 
to make him happy." 

"I do believe that must be it," cried Georgina. "She 
would be a dear old woman if she would only do it ! " 

"And you see it would be fatal for Theodora to appear 
as a fashionable young lady, given to races, and the like 
vanities." 
, "I shall seem nothing but what I am." 

"She would find Mrs. Martindale sighing at her inability 
to keep you out of bad Company. So sorry to trust you with 
US. She did her utmost. No, no, Theodora, you.muststay 
at home , and the good lady will be charmed." 

"I do not intend to be turned from my course." 

"No! Now Jane, you should not have spoken in that 
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way ," Said her sister. " You will only make Theodora more 
resolved to come with us; and, indeed, I had rather ehe did 
not , if it is to do her any härm." 

^^I shall leave you to settle it between you," said Jane, 
with apparent carelessness. '^I shall go home to appease 
for a litüe while the unfortunate dressmaker , whom Ve are 
keeping so long waiting. Make the most of Theodora, while 
you can have her." 

She would not have gone, had she not believed her work 
done. 

"I have made up my mind," said Theodora, as the door 
ciosed. 

"Theodora! I do beg you will not," cried Georgina, in 
an agitated voice , fully meaning all she said. " You will yez 
and displease them all. I know you will, and I could not 
bear that! iTour happiness is not wasted yet! Go , and be 
happy with your Percy ! " 

"1 have told Percy of my intentions. Do you think I 
would alter them for this notion of Jane's ? " 

" That is my own dear Theodora ! But it is not only that. 
They are such good people — so kind! You must not risk 
their good opinion , for they would be so fond of you ! " 

"If their good opinion depends on narrow-minded pre- 
judice, I do not wish for it." 

"If she would but come a day later," said Georgina ; "for 
I do want you to be with me very much , Theodora! I know I 
shall meet with nothing but mortification, if you are not. 
People will only make that little starched bow! And'Mr. 
Finch has noticed your not being so much w;ith me. But no, 
no , you shall not come. You shall stay and see dear, good 
old Lady Fotheringham ! Oh ! how I wish I could ! " and h^r 
breast heaved with a suppressed sob. 

" Why do you not, then, dear Georgina? Let me teil her 
your feeäng, and — '' 

"No, no, no, no! I can never see her againl Don't 
talk to me about her! She belongs to another state of 
existence." 
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" This will not do, Georgina. It is vain to tum aside now 
from what will and must come on you some day." 

"Don't! don't, Theodora! " said she, petulantly. "Eveiy- 
thing goes against me ! There 's Jane taken to lectaring« 
and even Mr. Finch is growing crabbed, and declares he 
shall take me to vegetate in this horrid place he has bought 
in the coxmtry." 

" Oh , I am so glad ! " exclaimed Theodora. " Now then, 
there is a chance for you. If you will throw yourself into the 
duties and pursuits — " 

"What! be squiress and Lady Bountiful; doctor old 
women, and lecture school children? No, no, thatmaydo 
for you , but I am at least no hypocrite ! " 

"I should be a great hypocrite, if I did not believe the 
old women and the children far better than myself ," said 
Theodora, gravely. "But, indeed, trying to make them 
comfortable would occupy your mind, and interest you tili 
— oh ! if it would but help you on the only way to happi- 
ness — " 

"Don't talk of that word any more with me." 

"If not happiness, it would be peace." 

"Peace ! I don't know what you mean." 

" If you watched my sister, you would." 

"She is happy!" said Mrs. Finch, in a tone of keen 
regret, laying her band on a toy of Johnnie's; but instantly 
cbanging her note, "A cold, inanimate piece of wax! That is 
what you call peace ! I would not have it." 

" You don't imderstand her — " 

"I know one thing!" cried the fitfiil lady, vehemently; 
"that it is she who govems you all, and wants to divide you 
from me. 'T is she and your Percy who have robbed me 
of you , with their ill-natured stories." 

" There is no ill-nature in them , and no one govems me," 
said Theodora. 

" Then you hold fast by me, and come with me ? " 

"Ido." 

"My thorough-going old Theodora! I knew they could 
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not spoil you, say what they would!" for she was by no 
means insensible of the triumph. 

"But, Georgina," continued her friend , eamestly, "you 
must be pnident. Let me speak to you for once." 

" Only don't talk of prudence. I am sick of that froni 
Jane." 

" Yes ! it is speaking on this world's grounds ; 1 will speak 
of higher motives. Think^what is to come by-and-bye: there 
are things that cannot be kept off by being forgotten. You 
are weary and dissatisfied as it is; try whether boldly facing 
the thoughts you dread might not lead to better things. 
There will be pain at first; but content will come, and — " 

"If you will come and stay with me in the country, you 
shall teach me all your ways. But no ; it would put all the 
Fotheringhams in commotion! If I had a happy home I 
might be good ! You must not quite forsake me , Theodora. 
But bere 's Mrs. Martindale ! " 

Violet entering, Mrs. Finch greeted her in a subdued 
manner, and, indeed, looked so dejected that when she was 
gone, Violet asked if she was well. 

"Yes, poor thing; it is only the taste of the ashes she 
eats instead of bread. But I have had her alone , and have 
got her to hear some grave talk ! " 

"Oh, howgladlam!" 

" But I cannot give up meeting her at Epsom. She would 
feel it a desertion , and my influence is the best hope for her. 
Besides, I will not sacrifice her to curry favour with the 
Worthboume people." 

" Surely it would not be doing so ! " 

" I have made up my mind." 

Her better and worse feelings were alike enlisted in be- 
half of the expedition. Sincerity, constancy, and generosity 
were all drawn in to espouse the cause of pride and seif- will ; 
and she never once recollected that the way to rescue her 
friend from the vortex of dissipation was not to foliow her 
into it ! 

Little was needed to rouse in Arthur the dormant taste so 
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long the prcvalent one. So eager was he when once stirred 
up , that his sister almost doubted whether she might not be 
leading him into temptation ; as she remembered the wam- 
ing against Mr. Gardner; but she repelle(i the notion of his 
being now liable to be led away, and satisfied herseif by 
recoUecting that whenever he had-met his former school- 
fellow, he had shown no disposition to renew the ac- 
quaintance. 

All the notice of Percy that she chose to take, was, that 
on the Tuesday evening, she said, as she wished Violet 
good night, **If Percy should call with his aunt to-morrow, 
which I don't expect, you will explain, and say I hope to call 
earlynextday." 

"Well! I hope you will get into no scrape," said Arthur; 
"but mind, whatever comes of it, 't is your doing, not 
mine." 

Words which she answered with a haughty smile, but 
which she was never to forget. 

Violet saw the brother and sister depart, and could only 
hope that nothing might be heard of the Fotheringham 
party; but before half the morning had passed, the knock, 
for the first time unwelcome, sounded at the door, and there 
entered not only Percy, but an elderly lady who might have 
been supposed the grandmother, rather than the mother, 
of the tall comely youth who bashfully followed her. 

Violet strove, by the warmth of her reception, to make up 
for what was wanting; but her sentences were broken and 
confused ; she was glad and she was sorry, and they would 
be very sorry, and something about not expecting and eall- 
ing early, was all mixed together, while she watched with 
deprecating looks the effect upon Percy. 

"Is she gone? " he asked , in a low stern voice. 

"Yes; but she told me Jo say, in case — we hardly 
tbought it likely — but in case Lady Fotheringham should 
be kind enongh to call, she told me to say she will certainly 
call early to-morrow." 

Violet knew she had made a most tangled speech, and 
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that tbere was great danger that her trembling BorrowfuI 
voice should conyey to Lady Fotheringham an impresBion 
that there was something amiss ; bat she could only try to 
make the intelligence as little mortifying as possible. 

The fact was enough. Percy stood in the window in 
silence, while bis aunt, on leaming wbere Miss Martindale 
was, good-naturedly supposed it bad long been settled , and 
said it must be such a pleasure to the brother and sister to go 
together, that she should have been grieved if it bad been 
prevented. 

Violet spoke of the call to be made to-morrow ; but Lady 
Fotheringham seemed to have so little üme free that it was 
not probable she would be at home. Uneasy at Percy's 
silence , Violet did not prosper in her attempts at keeping 
up the conversation , until Percy, suddenly Coming forward, 
begged that "the boy" might be sent for; bis aunt must 
see John*s godson. It was chiefly for bis own solace , for 
he carried the little fellow back to bis window , and played 
with him there tili luncheon time , while the ladies talked of 
Mr. Martindale. 

Violet won her visitor's heart by her kind manner to the 
poor son, who was very well trained, and behaved like an 
automaton, but grew restless with the hopes of wild beasts 
and London shops. His mother was about to take leave, 
when Percy proposed to take charge of him, and leave her 
to rest for the aftemoon with Mrs. Martindale , a plan very 
acceptable to all parties. 

Lady Fotheringham was a woman of many sorrows. Her 
husband was very feeble and infirm, and of a large family, 
the youngest, this half-witted son, was the only survivor. 
Grief and anziety bad left deep traces on her wom face , and 
had tumed her hair to a snowy whiteness; her frame was 
^gile, and the melancholy kindness of her voice deeply 
touched Violet. There was much talk of John, for wbom 
Lady Fotheringham had a sort of compassionate reverence, 
derived iErom his patient resignation during Helen's illness. 
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of which Yiolet now gathered znany more particolars, such 
as added to her affectiou and enthusiasm for both. 

Of her nephew, Percival, Lady Foiheringham spake in 
the highest terms , and dwelt with pleasure on the engage^ 
ment still connecting him with the Martindale family. Viol^t 
was glad to be able to speak from her heart of Theodoxa's 
exeellence and kindness. 

By and by, her visitor, in a sad voice, began.to inquire 
-whether she ever saw "ayoung connexion of theirs, Mrs. 
Fineh;" and as Violet replied, said she was anxious to hear 
something of her, though she feared it was a painful subjeet. 
"I cannot help being interested for her," she said. "She 
was a very fine girl, and had many good dispositions; but 
I fear she was very ill mai^aged. We grew very fond of her, 
when she was at Worthbourne, poor thing, and if we and 
that excellent eider sister could have kept her to ourselves, 
we might have hoped — But it was very natural that she 
should grow tired of us, and there was much excuse for 
her — " 

" Indeed there was , from all Theodora has told me." 

'^I am glad to hear Miss Martindale keeps up her friend- 
ship. While that is the case, I am sure there is nothing 
positively wrong , though imprudent I fear she must be." 

Violet eagerly explained how every one was fully satis- 
fied that, though Mrs. Finch was too free and dashing in 
manner, and too fond of attracting notice, there was prin- 
ciple and rectitude at the bottom, and that her life of dis- 
sipation was chiefly caused by the tedium of her home. All 
attachment between her and Mark Gardner had evidently 
died away ; and though it might have been wiser to keep him 
at a distance, she had some good motives for allowing him 
to be often at her house. 

Lady Fotheringham was relieved to hear this, and added 
that she might have trusted to Jane. Violet was surprised 
to find that Miss Gardner held a very high place in Lady 
Fotheringham's esteem, and was supposed by her to take 
most watchful, motherly care of her headstrong younger 
Heartsease* IL 3 
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siflter. She had made herseif extremely agreeable at Worth- 
boume, and had corresponded with Lady Fotheringham 
ever since; and now Yiolet heard that Jane had thought tbe 
marriage with Mr. Finch a great risk, and would willinglj 
have disBuaded her sister from it; bat that Georgina had 
been bent upon it! ^'thinking, no doubt, poor girl, that 
riches and gaiety would make her happy! I wish we could 
have made it pleasanter to her at Wortibboume ! " 
- " She has spoken very affectionately of you." 

''Ah, poor child ! she had met with little kindness before. 
She nsed to pour out her griefs to me. It was that wretched 
Mark who broke her heart, and after that she seemed not 
to care what became of her. But I am a little comforted by 
your accouni I will try to see her to-morrow, poor dear. 
Percy was- hoping I should be able, though I think that he 
is quite right not to visit them himself." 

Yiolet agreed to all, and was pleased at the notion of 
the good old lady's influence being tried on one evidently 
amenable to right impressions. As far as she herseif was 
coneemed, the visit was very gratifying, and when the 
leave-taking came, it seemed as if they had been intimate 
for years. 

Violet sat' pondering whether the dulness of Worth- 
boume,and thedisappointment of her first love had been the 
appointed cross of Georgina Gardner, cast aside in im- 
patience of its weight. And then she tried to reeoncile the 
conflicting accounts of Jane's influence in the matter, tili 
she thought she was growing uncharitable; and after having 
tried in vain to measure the extent of Percy's annoyance, she 
looked from the winde w to see if carriages seemed to be 
retuming fromEpsom, and then with a sigh betook herseif 
to the book Theodora had provided for her solitude. 

She had long to wait. Arthur and his sister came home 
later than she had expected, and did not bring the regale 
of amusing description that they had promised her. 

Arthur was silent and discontented, and went to his 
Smoking room. Theodora only said it had been very hot, 
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and for the ifirst time really looked tired, and owned thftt 
she was so. It had been hard work, first to draw Arthur 
into Mrs. Finch's party, against which he exerted all his lazy 
good-humonred vis inerHa — undertaking to show her erery- 
thing and explain all to her, be at her serrice all the dajy^if 
only she would keep away from them and their nonsense. 
But when their carriage was fonnd , and Arthur was dragged 
into the midst of them, a still harder task arose. She was 
frightened to see Mark Gardner conversing with him, while 
he looked eager and ezcited, and she hastened to interrupt, 
put forth every power of attraction, üi the resolve entirely 
to monopolize Mr. Gardner; and for a long time, at the ex- 
pense of severe exertion in talking nonsense, she succeeded. 
But some interruption oceurred; she missed Mr. Gardner, 
she missed Arthur; they were waited for; she wondered and 
fretted herseif in vain , and at length beheld them retoming 
in eompany — heard Mrs. Finch gaily scolding them, and 
understood that there had been bets passing ! 

She called it fatigue, but it was rather blank dread, 
and the se^se that she had put herseif and others in the 
way of evil. 

It was possible that Arthur might have been only a spec- 
tator; or, if not, that he might have knownwhere to stop. 
He had bought his experience long ago, at high cost; but 
Theodora was but too well aware of his unsteadiness of pur- 
pose and facile temper; and in spite of his resolutions, it 
was a f earfiü thing to have seen him in such a place , in such 
Company, and to know that almost against his own desire 
she had conducted him thither for the gratification of her 
self-wiU. 

Yainly did she strive to banish the thought, and t6 re*as- 
sure herseif by his manner. She knew too well what it was 
wont to be when he had been doing anything of which he 
was ashamed. 

Onebet, however, was no great mischief in itself. « 

That book which Percy had given to her spoke of 
*^threads tuming to cords, and cords to cables streng." Had 

3* 
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she put the first thread once more into the band of the ^^Old 
Evü Habit?" 

If she would confess the sin to herseif and to her G-od, 
with eamest prayer that the ill migfat be airerted, perhaps, 
even yet, it might be spared to them all. 

Bat the proad spirit declared there was no sin« She had 
merely been resolute and trutfaful. So she strengthened 
herseif in her belief in her own blamelessness, and droTe 
down the misgiving to prejon the depths of her soul, and 
shaipen her temper by secret suffering. 

In the moming she accompanied Violet to call on Ladj 
Fotheringham, sullen, proud, and bashfal at the sense of 
nndergoing inspection, and resolred against showing her 
best side , lest she shoald feel as if she was winning Worth- 
bonme for Perey. 

That majestic ill-humour was wasted — Lady Fothering- 
ham was not at home ; but Violet left a note begging her to 
come to Inncheon the next day. It passed, and she ap- 
peared not: but at twelve on Saturday, Percy's tread hurried 
np stairs and entered the back drawing-room, where Theo- 
dora was sitting. 

Sounds of voices foUowed — the buzz of expostulation; 
tones louder and louder — words so distinct that to prerent 
her anxiouB ears £rom listening, Violet began to practise 
Johnnie in all his cries of birds and beasts. 

All at once the other room door was opened, and Theo- 
dora's stately march was heard, while one of the folding 
leaves was thrown back , and there stood Percy. 

Before a word could be spoken, he snatched up the child) 
and held him up in the air to the fall reach of his arms. 
Doubtlol whether this was to be regarded as play, Johnnie 
uttered ''Mamma" in a grave imploring voice, which, to- 
gether with her terrified face, recalled "Mr. Fotheringham to 
his senses. With an agitated laugh he placed the boy safely 
besMe her, saying, ''I beg your pardon. What a good 
Httlefellowitis!" 

Violet asked him to ring for the norse; and by the time 
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Johnnie faad been carried away, he had collected himself 
sufficientlyto try to speak calmly. 

"Do her parents know what ia going on?" he said. "I 
do not speak for my^own sake. That is at an end." 

"Oh!" exclaimedViolet. 

"I told her I could not be made a fool of any longer, and 
when she answered ' very well ,' what could that mean? " 

"I am irery much griered that it has come to this," sighed 
Violet. 

"How could it come to anything eise?" he said, his face 
füll of sorrow and seyerity. "I was mad to suppose there 
was any hope for such a temper of pride and stubbomness. 
Yet," he added, softening, and his quickstem eyesfilling 
with tears, "it is a noble nature, — high-minded, uncom- 
promising, deeply tender, capable of anything. It has 
been a cruel , wicked thing, to have ruined all by education. 
What could come of it? A life of struggles with women who 
had no notion of an appeal to principle and affection — 
growing up with nothing worthy of her love and respect — 
her very generosity becoming a stumbling-block , tili her 
pride and waywardness have come to such an indomitable 
pitch that they are devouring all that was excellent" 

He paused; Violet, confiised and sorrowfol, knew not 
how to answer; and he proceeded, "I have known her, 
watched her, loved her from infancy ! I never saw one ap- 
proaching her in fine qualities. I thought, and still think, 
she needs but one conquest to rise aboire all other women. 
I befieyed guidance and affection would teach her all she 
needed; and so they would, but it was presumption and 
folly to think it was I who could inspire them." 

"O Mr. Fotheringham, indeed — " 

"It was absurd to suppose that she who trifles with every 
one would not do so with me. Yet, even now, I oannot 
believe her capable of canying trifling to the extent she has 
done." 

" She was in eamest, r- Oh ! she was ! " 

" I would fain think so ,** said he , sadly. " I held to that 
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trast, in spite of the evidence ofmj senses. I persnaded 
mjself that her manners were the effect of habit — the 
triumph of one pre-eminent in attraction.** 

'* That thej are ! I don*t even think she knows what she 
does." 

" So I believed ; I allowed for her pleasure in teasing me. 
I knew all that would come right. I ascribed her determina- 
tion to run after that woman to a generous reluctance to 
desert a friend." 

'< In(leed , indeed it is so ! " 

"But how am I to understand her neglect of my aunt — 
the one relation whom I have tried to teach her to value — 
my aunt, who was the comfort of my sister and of her bro- 
ther — who had suffered enough to give her.a claim to every 
one's yeneration! To mn away £rom her to the races, and 
thesocietyof Mark Grardner and Mrs. Finch! Ay! and what 
do you think we heard yesterday of her doings there, from 
Gardner' B own mother! That she is giving him decided 
encouragement ! That was the general remark ; and on this, 
poor Mrs. George Gardner is founding hopes of her son 
settling down and becoming respectable." 

*'0h! how terrible for yOu to hear! But it cannot be 
true. It must be mere report. Arthur would have observed 
if there had been more than her usual manner." 

''Apretty manner to be usual! Besides, Jane Gkurdner 
didnotdenyit?" 

"Jane Gardner!" 

"Yes. My aunt called at Mr8.Finch'8, but saw neither 
of them, but this moming before she went, Miss Gardner 
called. I <^d not see her. Iwas outwithPelham, andmy 
aunt spoke to her about all this matter. She answered Tery 
sensibly, regretted her sister's giddy ways, but consoled 
my aunt a good deal on that score; but — but as to the 
other, shecouldnotsay, but that Mark was a great admirer 
of — of Miss Martindale , and much had passed which might 
be taken for encouragement on Wednesday by any one who 
did not know how often it was her way ! " 
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'^It is a pily that Miss Gardner has had to do with it,'* 
said Violet. ''When I haye been talking to her, I always 
am left with a worse impression of people than thej de- 
serve." 

'' Yoa never have a bad impression of any one." 

'^ I think I have of Miss Gardner. I used to like her very 
much, bat lately I am afiraid I cannot believe her sincere." 

*'Yoa have beentaughtto see her with Theodora's eyes! 
Of course , Mrs. Finch despises and contemns prudence and 
restraint, and the eider sister's advice is thrown aside.*' 

" You never saw Jane Gardner? " 

^'Never; — but that is not the point here. I am not 
acting on Jane Gardner's report. I should never trouble 
myself to be jealous of such a scoundrel as Mark. I am not 
imagining that there is any fear of her accepting, him. 
Though, if such a notion once possessed her, nothing would 
hinder her from rushing on inevitäble misery." 

'' Oh ! there is no danger of that ! " 

" I trust not It would be too frightful ! However, I can 
look on her henceforth only as John^s sister, as my litüe 
playmate, as one in whom hopes of untold happiness were 
bound up." He struggled with strong emotion , but recover- 
ing, said, *'It is over! The reason wepartis independent 
of any Gardner. She would not bear with what I thought it 
my duty to say. It is piain I was completely mistaken in 
thinking we cojild go through life together. Even if there 
was reason to suppose her attached to me, it would be 
wrong to'put myself in collision with such a temper. I told 
her so , and there is an end of the matter." 

"Itisvery, verysad," said Violet, moumfnlly. 

'' You don't iMnk I have used her ill." 

" Oh no ! You have bome* a great deal. You could do 
no otherwise; but Arthur and John will be very much 
vexed." 

'*It is well that it is known to so few. Let it be under- 
stood by such as are aware of what has been , that I bear the 
onus of the rupture. No more need be known than that the 
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break was on my side. We both were mistaken. She will 
not be blamed, and some day" — but he could not speak 
calmly — "she will meet one who will feel for her as I do, 
and will work a eure of all these foibles. You will see the 
glorious creature she can be." 

"The good will conqner at last," said Violet, through 
her tears. 

"I am convinced of it, but I fear it must be through much 
trial and sorrow. May it only not come through that man ! " 

"No, no!" 

"Thengoodbye." 

They shook hands with lingering regret, as if unwilling 
to resign their relationship. '^ You will explain this to Arthur, 
and give him my thanks for his friendliness ; and you — 
aeeept my very best thanks for your gi*eat kindness and 
sympathy. If she had known you earlier — But good by e. 
Only if I might venture to say one thing more — you and 
Arthur will not give me up as a friend , will you?" 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Violet, as well as her tears would pei:- 
mit, "I am sure we are but too glad — " 

He pressed her band gratefully, and was gone; while 
overwhelmed with the agitation she sank weeping op the 
sofa , only conscious that they all were in some sort guilty • 
of a great injury to Mr. Fotheringham. In this state of 
distress she was found by Theodora, who came down, so 
lofty and composed, that no one could have (^vined who was 
the party chiefly concemed in what had taken place. 

Without comment, she treated Violet as for a nervous 
attack, taking great care of her tili the sobs subsided, and 
there only remained a head-ache which kept her on the sofa 
for the rest of the day. Theodora read aloud , but which of 
them marked the words? Late in the afternoon, ahe put 
down the book, and wrote a note, while Violet silently 
marvelled at the unconcem of her countenance. 

"There, I shall take it to the post. You may read it if 
you like, while I put on my bonnet." 

Violet read. 
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"My deae Mamma, — Onr engagement is at an end. 
Mr.Fotheringham tried to exercise a control over my actions 
to which I could not submit; and in especial, was aifronted 
by my going to Epsom with Arthur, instead of staying at 
home for the chance of seeing Lady Fotheringham. We 
came to high words, perceived the error of thinking our 
tempers accorded, and agreed to part. I have no cause of 
complaint, though I am at this moment much displeased 
with, him ^ for when he bad done ivith me , he went and 
stormed topoorViolet tili hebrought on oneof herhysterical 
affections. No one can have acted with kinder or more 
conscientious intentions than she has done througfaout the 
affair. I do not mean to come away tili after her confinement. 
London is wide enough for him and for me ; and I would not 
leave her on any account. 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

"Theodora A. Martindale." 

Violet glowed with indignation at such mention of Percy. 
" She never loved him ! It is as John thought! " 

Theodora, returning, took the note, and began to put 
it into its envelope without a word. 

" Thank you," said Violet; "it is very kind in you to stay 
with me. It is a great comfort to Arthur." 

"Is it no comfort to you?'* said Theodora. *'If I am in 
your way , I will go." 

"OhI what should I do without you? It makes such a 
difference to me. I rely upon you to take care of Arthur, 
and Johnnie, and everything. Only don't do what is not 
. pleasant to you." 

" I wish to live to be usefül. I had rather be useful to you 
and Arthur than to any one. If you will keep me , I stay." 

All the rest of the day Violet could only feel that she 
could not be displeased with one so devoted to her. She 
wondered what Arthur would say. His comment was — 

" Well, I alway s expected it. It is a pity 1 She has thrown 
away her only chance of being a reasonable woman." 
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" You saw no cause for that horrid report?" 

'* Not a bit Sbe is not so frantic as that comes to. She 
went on in her old way, only a little strenger than usual; 
bat Percy was quite right not to stand it, fnd so I shall 
teU her." 

However, Theodora kept him from the subjeet by the 
force of her imperturbability, and he could only declaüa 
against her to his wife. 

'^ I don't believe she cared a farthing for him." 

"lalmost fear not. Yet, how could she accept him?" 

^'He was the biggest fish that had ever come to her bait. 
She could not have played her pranks on him without hook- 
ing him; but he has broken the line, and it serves her right. 
I only wish she took it to heart ! It is a lucky escape for him. 
What will his lordship think of it ? " 

Lord Martindale wrote, evidently in much annoyance, to 
desire Arthur to send him a fall history of the transaction, 
and, affcer much grumbling, he was obeyed. What he said to 
his daughter did not transpire ; but Violet gathered that the 
opinion at Martindale was , that she had not age or authorily 
sufficient for the care t>f the young lady. In this she fully 
acquiesced, and, indeed, had some teouble in silencing 
repining speculations on what might have happened if she 
had been older , or in strenger health , or more judicious. 

It was a imiversal failure , and she feit as if tiiey were all 
to blame, while it terrified her to recollect John's predictions 
as to the effect on Theodora's disposition. 

Another question was , how Mrs. Finch would feel on the 
matter. Theodora had written toher, and received one of 
her warm impulsive answers , as inconsistent as her whole 
nature; in one place in despair that her friend's happiness 
had been sacrificed — in another, rejoicing in her freedom 
from such intolerable tyranny, and declaring that she was 
the neblest creature and the naughtiest, and that shemust 
see her at once. 

But she neirer came, and when Theodora called was not 
at home. Violet had Jane to herseif for an unpleasing hour 
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of condolence and oongiratalation, regrets and insinuations, 
ending with the by-no-means unwelcome news that Mr. Finch 
was tired of London, and thej were going into the coontry 
— and not Mark — going to set off in a week's time. Two 
more calls failed, and Theodora onlj receiired a note, in 
which Mrs. Finch declared herseif abimSe, ddsolee that her 
husband would drag her off into the country at such short 
notice, that her world of engagements had hindered her 
from meeting her best of fiiends. Then, with a sudden 
transition to slang, she promised excellent fim in riding, 
boating, &c., if Theodora would come to see her, and plenty 
of admirers ready to have their heads tumed , ending rather 
piteously with "Who knows but I might take a turn for 
good? I know I wish I could, if it was not so horridly tire- 
Bome. You won't forget your poor G. F." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Oh ! woman Is a tender tree « 

The hand mast genüe be that rears , 
Through storm and sunshine, patientljTf 

That plant of grace , of smiles and tears. 

A. GuBTELAim Co:x. 

The height of the season was oyer, and London was 
beginning to thin. Lady Elizabeth Branden had accepted 
invitations for a round of visits to her friends and relations, 
and Violet thought with regret how little she had seen of her 
and Emma. 

In fact, that unfortunate party at Mrs. Bryanstone's had 
been a sacrifice of the high esteem in which she had once 
been held. Emma, with the harshness of youthful judgments, 
could not overlook the folly that had hazarded so much for 
the sake of gaiety ; and was the more pained because of the 
enthusiasm she had once feit for her, when she had believed 
her superior to all the world. She recoUected her loye-at- 
first-sight for the pretty bride , and well nigh regarded the 
friendship as a romance of her girlhood. She did not blame 
poor Violet, for no more could have been expected than that 
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so simple a girl would be spoiled by admiration , and by such 
a husband. She should always be interested in her, but 
there could be no sympathy for deeper visions and higher 
subjects in one devote d to the ordinary fiivolities of life. 
Violet owned she could not understand her; what could be 
moretrue? 

So Emma betook herseif more and more to her other 
friend , lamented over present evils , made visionary amend- 
ments aUd erected dreamy worlds of perfection , tili she con- 
demned anff scorned all that did not accord with them. 

Lady Elizabeth would rather have seen her daughter 
iatimate with Violet. Mistaken though that party was, it 
was hard measure, she thought, utterly to condemn a girl 
hardly eighteen. She could understand Violet — she could 
not understand Miss Marstone ; and the ruling domineering 
nature that laid down the law frightened her» She found 
herseif set aside for old-fashioned notions whenever she 
hinted at any want of judgment or of charity in the views of 
the friendsj she could no longer feel the perfect conscious- 
ness of oneness of mind and sufficiency for each other*s com- 
fort that had been such happiness between her and her 
daughter; and yet everything in Theresa Marstone was so 
excellent, her labours among the poor so devoted, and her 
religion so evidently heartfelt, that it was impossible to 
consider the friendship as otherwise than an honour to 
Emma. 

Lady Elizabeth could only feel that she should be more 
at ease when she was not always in dread of interrupting a 
iete-^'tete, and when there was no longer any need to force 
Emma into society, and see her put 'on that resigned coun- 
tenance which expressed that-it was all filial duty to amo> 
ther who knew no better. Moreover, Lady Elizabeth hoped 
for a cessation of the schemes for the Priory , which were so 
extravagant as to make her dread Emma*s five-and-twentieth 
year. 
^ Desirous as ehe was of leaving London, ehe would not 
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consent to go to her brother in the end of June, nntil she had 
certified herseif that Violet did not wish for her attendance. 
Violet did think that it would have been a great comfort, 
but peroeived that it would beiat some inconvenience ; and 
further divined that to be eztremely useful and important 
was Theodora's ruling desire. She was afraid of heart- 
Jbumings,. and, as usual, yielded her own wishes, begged 
Lady Elizabeth not to disturb her plans , made many de- 
clarations of Theodora's kindness and atte&tion; and in 
retum, poor thing! was judged by Emma to be in dread of 
lectoresl 

So the Brandons left London, and Violet sighed over 
the disappointment their stay had been — knew she had 
given up the chance of a renewal of intimacy , and thought 
Emma's estrangement all her own fault 

Arthur, likewise, had a fit of restlessness. Someof his 
friends were intending to go grouse shooting to Scotland, 
and it was evident that he was desirous of joining them if 
Violet could only recover in time to spare him. Theodora 
also wished that he should go, for she had a strong suspicion 
that he was gliding fast into frequent intercourse with Mr. 
Gardner , and hoped that absence would put a stop to it. 

Notaword, notalook, ever referred to Mr. Fothering- 
ham. Violet thought it inexplicable , and could only sup- 
pose that Theodora had been under some delusion , and had 
never known the meaning of love , for there was nothing like 
sorrow or disappointment; she almost seemed to be glad of 
her release. 

It was a trial when the Review was published, containing 
the critique upon modern poetry. i^oi a whole day it was 
left unopened , because neither sister liked to touch it in the 
presence of the other; but when, in the moming, Violet 
took it to read, she found the leaves cut. Lord St. Erme 
had been treated with some censure, but with a fair amount 
of praise ; and her own favourite pieces were selected for 
commendation, but there was sufficient satire and severity 
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to cause the universal remark that it was hard on poor Lord 
StErme. 

Often was the Observation made, for the artide ezcited 
mnch attention — it was so striking and able, keenly and 
drolly attacking absurdity and affectation , good-hmnoured 
and liirely, and its praise so cordial and enthusiastic. Every 
▼isitor was sure to begin, ^'Have you read the paper on 
modern poetry?" "Doyouknowwho wroteit?" or, "Isit 
true it is by Mr. Fotheringham? *' 

Violet, though much confased, could not help having a 
sort of satisfaction in seeing that neither could Theodora 
defend herseif from blushes, nor so preserve her equanimity 
as always to know what she was saying, though she made 
heroic efforts, and those ignorant of the state of affairs might 
not perhaps detect her embarrassment If there had been 
affection , surely this calmness must have given way ! 

One day Theodora was in a shop , and Violet waiting for 
her , when Mr. Fotheringliam passed , and instantly Coming 
to the carriage-door , shook hands warmly , seemed rejoiced 
at the meeting, spoke of bis last letter from John in high 
approiral of Mr. Fanshawe, and told her that in two days* 
time he was going to take a Walking tour in Ireland. At that 
instant the signal was made for taking up Miss Martindale, 
and with a hasty farewell he disappeared, as Violet thought, 
unseen. 

On Coming home, Theodora went at once upstairs ; Violet 
some little time after chanced to go to her room to ask her a 
question on her way to dress , found her knock unanswered, 
but heard sounds which caused her gently to open the door. 

Theodora was kneeling by the bed, her face buried in 
her hands, her neck crimson, sobbing and weeping in such 
violent grief as Violet had never witnessed. She stood ter- 
rified, unnoticed, hardly able to bear not to offer comfort, 
but she understood that nature too well not to be convinced 
that no offence would be so great as to break into her grief 
and to intrude upon what she chose to hide. 

Violet, therefore , retreated, hoping ihat now there might 
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be an opening for sympathy, some depression that would 
allow her to show her fellow-feeling ; but no; when they met 
again, Theodora was as cheerfal and disengaged as ever, 
and she couldalmost haire persuaded herseif that these tears 
had been a dream. 

Perhaps they so appeared to Theodora. She had been 
surprised into them, and was angry at having been over- 
come , she who cared so little , but she had woman's feelings, 
though she had proved to be nnfit for the dominion of 
man, and was henceforth ready to stand älone, anduse her 
strength for the benefit of the weak. She would be the 
maiden aunt, the treasure of the family , and Arthur's house 
should be the centre of her usefulness and attachments. 

Therefore, so far from struggling against Violet, she 
delightedin the care of one so tender and caressing; looked 
on her as the charm and interest of her life , and rejoiced in 
being valuable at present, and likely to render most im- 
portant Services , attaining in fact the solid practical useful- 
ness she had always coveted. 

Everjrthing that could please or amuse Violet she did, 
even to the length of drawing her out about Wrangerton, 
and suppressing a certainjealousyof Annette that was ready 
to spring up on discovering how strong was the affection, 
bestowed on that sister. Violet was especially happy in 
being able to talk of home just now, when she was con- 
tinually hearing of Albertus marriage , and the arrangements 
consequent thereon, and would have feit it blank indeed to 
haye no one but Sarah to share her interest. 

Uncle Christopher went to the wedding, and was invited 
to dinner in Cadogan- place the Sunday after bis retum. 
Theodora condescended to be frankly entertained with bis 
dry humorous account of the magnificent doings that had 
diyerted him extremely, and caused Arthur and Violet to 
congratulate themselves that, in their case , Matilda had not 
been allowed her own way. 

"What a sensible agreeable person your uncle is ," said 
Theodora, as Violet lay down to rest on the sofa, after 
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dinner , and to turn orer and fondle one by one the little pre- 
sents sent to her from Wrangerton. 

Yiolet emiled thauks and pleasure in the praise, and 
Theodora set to work to gratify her by admiring each gift as 
much as her conscience would let her; and was well pleased 
to find that she was not at all wanted to commend a wonder- 
fid embroidered sachet from the bride , nor a pair of gorgeous 
screens from Matilda, bat that what was dwelt upon were 
Bome Sketches in Wrangerton Park, and the most prized of 
all was a little pair of socks in delicate fancy-knitting for 
Johnnie. 

*^Dear,'^dearmamma! her own pretty rose-leaf pattem. 
Think of her knitting for my Johnnie ! He will soon know 
grandmamma's socks ! " and she put her fingers into one to 
judge of the size , and admire the stitch. Theodora could 
see her do such things now, -and not think her foolish. 

" Theodora , dear ," said she , after a long pause , " there 
is Bomething I have been wanting to say to you for a long 
time. If I should be as ill as I was before, if I should not 
live, I should like one thing — " 

Theodora took her band between both hers, for she 
could not answer. 

*^I should like to know that his grandmamma would see 
my Johnnie, if it was only for once. I know poor Arthur 
could not bear to hear me talk of this, and he is anxious 
enough already , but you would teil him. You will manage 
for mamma to see my boy , won't you?" 

"I would take him to her at Wrangerton myself." 

^'I am quite content that you should chiefly take care of 
him , you know. I am glad you have been here so long that 
he has grown fond of you. It makes it much better to think 
of leaving him and his dear papa , to know they have you." 

"But, Violet, you must not talk so!" cried Theodora, 
i^ a half-choked voice. 

"No, I must not make myself cry," said Violet quietly. 
"I will not go on, when I have asked you one thing more, 
and thatis, to write to John, and teil him that I thank him 
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for all he has done for me, and that this has been a yery 
happy jeskT. You and John will comfort — '' 

Violet checked herseif, for the tears could only be re- 
straboied by silence — and ehe had made many resolutions 
against agitation. 

"All you wish!" ezclaimed Theodora, "but indeed you 
must not think there is any fear — " 

" I will not talk about it ," said Violet , in her Bubmissive 
voice. 

" No, nor think about it ! " 

"I try not to do so more than I ought I am glad you are 
here!" 

It was dark enough for Theodora to allow her eyes to fill 
with soft tears , without a struggle to keep them back. The 
pleasure of being valued was very great, and the entire trust 
Violet reposed on her gare her as deep delight as she had 
eyer ezperieneed. What would it not be after having nursed 
her and been everything to Arthur? With Violet and Axthur 
depending on her, she could feel herseif good for something, 
and filling a place in the world. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The loveliest flowers the ddsest cling to earth * 

And they first feel the san; so violets blue , 

So the soft star-like primrose drenched in dew , 

The happiest of spring's happy fragrant birtb , 

To gentlest toaches, sweetest tones reply; 

5o hambleness, with her low-breathed volce, 

Gan steal o*er man*« prond heart, and win hi» choice. 

"See is ready to see you," said Arthur, meeting Theo- 
dora, as she came down at nine the next maming after 
church. 

Violet's face, white as a lily, was on the pillow, and a 
little dark downy head was beside her. 

A sense of being too late, of neglect and disappointment, 
mshed over Theodora, and made her looks not what the 
mother expegted, as with smiling eyes and feeble voice she 
gaid, "Yourniece, dear Theodora.'* 
Heartsease» II. 4 
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"I did not know — " were Theodora's first words, and 
their dissatisfied sound made Arthur regret fais abrupt intro- 
duction; though she recovered herseif enougb to say some- 
tbing of gladness, and of hopes thatViolet was comfortable. 

'* Yes, thank you , quite. I am so thankfal ! I am so glad 
of everything. Now I hope Arthur will not lose the 12th 
of August." 

"Only don't talk, now, my sweet one. Come, Theodora," 
as if he only wanted to get her out of tbe room. 

'* I have not looked at the baby. What a iine one ! " and 
she was going to take her. 

"Oh, please, don*t!" said Violet; "she will begin 
screaming again!" Then, seeing the doud retnm, "Pre- 
sently, dear aunt , when she wakes. Is not she a beauty ? " 

Arthur, bis band on the door, hurried Theodora again. 

"I will come,*' she said, impatiently, "I will come, and 
sit witb you afker breakfast, Violet; I only wish I had been 
called." 

"Indeed, I knowhowkind youwould have been," said 
Violet, holding her band, and watching to see whether the 
displeasure was removed: "but it seemed a pity to disturb 
you. Please don't be vexed ; I '11 give you plenty of trouble 
yet" 

She had roused herseif enough to alarm Arthur, and the 
nurse. 

"This will never do," he said, laying bis band on his' 
sister's arm, and dräwing her away almost by force: "You 
mmt keep quiet, Violet." 

"Iwill, indeed; but please, Theodora — " 

"She pleases all you wish. Never mind," said Arthur, 
fairly putting her out, then stepping back , "Lie still, and 
mind your big baby ; tiiat is all you have to do." 

" Only don't let her be vexed." 

"No suchthing." 

But when out of Violet's hearing he cou^d not refrain 
from telling Theodora bis displeasure. "I thoiightyou had 
more sense, or I would never have let you in." 
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**I knew nothing of it" 

''Yonr own fault for marching off at that time in the 
morning! I had been up to teil you, and could not think 
where you were." 

** Why was I not allowed to be of use ? " 

"A pretty specimen of your usefulness , vexing her with 
your black looks, tül she was talking herself into a fever! " 

" Surely she is doing well ! " 

" She was , unless you have undone everything with your 
htimours." 

"I don't know what you mean.'* 

That was the last word. Theodora sat swelling under the 
sense of injustice and neglect, where she had intended to be 
so important; and Arthur was weary enough in mind and 
body to be more than usually sensible of her ungracious- 
ness, and to miss the refreshment of cheerful sympäthy. On 
going up after breakfast he found Violetweaker and more 
ill than he had previously thought her, and her solicitous 
inquiries about his sister made him the more attribute this to 
distress at those moody looks. He would not hear of again 
• admitting Theodora, and in bittemess of spirit she wrote the 
letters, and tried to content Johnnie — all in vain; fbr strive 
to conceal it as she would , he always seemed to perceive her 
bad moods, and never would be happy with her when she 
was in one of them. 

Every hour brought firesh mortification. She was jealous 
of Arthur's being needful to the patient, and jealous of 
being left by him; angry at being treated as useless, and 
angry at the work she had to do ; certain that her ill temper 
was Arthur's fai^cy, yet certain he had caused it; anxious 
about Violet, yet disdaining his anxiety. She was much 
annoyed at bis keeping aloof from her unpleasing looks, 
deserting the dinner-table after the first course, and when 
she had waited long for him, leaving her to discover that he 
had had a cup of tea in Violet's room, and was gone down to 
smoke. The kindly affections that had always been the hope 
of her character were rejected and thwarted, and thus 

4* 
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thrown back on herself , the wajward wilful epirit began 
toriae. 

She paced the doli walk in the Square gardeni in the 
Summer twilight, and thought of the life before her, nn- 
cherished at home , an intruder in the family where she had 
expected to eam fond gratitnde, rejeeted hj him wfao had 
loved her from childhood 1 

There was an alternative ! One iook of eneouragement, 
and Lord St Erme was at her disposal , ready to rejoice at 
acceptance, even if she should teil him that she had no heart 
to bestow. She would be no longer spumed and cast aside ; 
she should be able to befriend Violet, she would live un- 
controlled, adored; above all she would teach Percy 
Foiheringham that she did not pine for him! She would 
belle those fooUsh tears that Violet had seen her shed! 

As she opened the gate to leave the gardens, Lord 
St Erme rode by with a young lady. 

Was he passing from her power? The spirit of rivalry 
prompted a gracious bow and smile. He checked bis horse, 
looked delighted, and introdueed ^^his sister." 

A fair, delicate, blushing girl of sixteen, a pretty likeness 
of himself , beut her head low, and Theodora feit that her 
blue eyes were intently perusing her under their downeast 
llds, while the brother's tones almost trembled with the plea> 
sure of her unwonted Iook of encouragement He said that 
he was eiijoying having his sister alone with him, at bis 
aunt's house in London, for a short time, and added some> 
thing about calling. She gave one of her bewitching smiles, 
and they rode on. 

There at least she was prized! How unlike this to the 
treatment she met with from her own famijy! If she could 
not love the Earl, she could do very well without that non- 
sense ; and she should escape from her unloving home> begin 
a new life, reign queen o'er herseif and hun, idolixed, un- 
contradicted, with ample opportunities of usefalnesB, 
triumphant over him who had disdained her. 

So she mused while taking off her bonnet, tili Sarah 
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brought a message thatMrs.Martindale would be glad to see 
her. An honr ago and she would hare rejoiced; now, 
Arihur*8 household was becoming a secondary object, 
since ihey had rejected her, and driven her to Mek fresh 
interests. 

She was received with hands outstretched. " Dear Theo- 
dora, thank you. Will you stay and take CBXt of baby and 
me while nurse goes to supper ? " 

"Iflmay." 

"Thank you. Nurse, pray give baby to Bfiss Martindale. 
You need not hurry ; I shall be so comfortable." 

The Bweet pale face and languid eyes were as a charm to 
expel all but kindly thoughts , as Theodora sat down with 
the living weight warm on her lap , and the gentle mother at 
intervals sofUy asking about her boy. "Poor little man, 
they would not let him come in: they kept away both the 
people I wanted.'* 

"Arthur guards you most jealously." 

" Yes; is not he a wonderfal nurse? I had to «xerdse a 
little self-will in getting you here. How good we must be to 
make him forgive us ! " 

' Next. "You cannot think what a difFerence it makes to 
have you here. I never need think about Arthur's being 
made comfortable." 

Theodora's sincerity longed for confession, and shere- 
firained with difficulty. Those unconscious words set her vile 
temper before her in its true light She had resented the 
being treated with consideration , and had been moody to- 
wards her brotbier , because he was under anxiety ! 

Self-convicted, she gave a deep sigh; but fearing again 
to distress Violet, began to admire the baby, who was in 
truth a remarkably large and handsome child, very dark and 
like the Martindales, and, both in size and serenit^, such a 
contrast to her brother, that, proud as she was ot her, her 
mamma only half liked praise of her that might be depreda- 
tion of him, and began to defen^ him firom the Charge of 
crying before he had had strength for it. 
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Her name , of coorse, was to be Helen , and to this Violet 
softlyadded, Theodora. 

"No, no; that will bring her no good. Itis AuntNes- 
bit's name." 

'4t is one I love the soimd of." 

" You won*t another time." 

Violet vaguely perceived something amiss; but too weak 
to think about it, closed her eyes and feil into a doze. 

Those few gentle sayings had brought back Theodora*8 
affection and sense of right She longed to recall her glance. 
If it had taken effect she must persevere. She could not 
endore the humiliation of having a third time trifled with a 
lover; she wonld not feel herseif sunk into a mere coquette. 
But what would Violet think? 

Violet suddenly awoke with a terrified gaze. Arthur! 
Arthur ! , where is he ? " 

"Down stairs, dearest; he will come." But to her ex- 
treme alarm the words had no effect. 

"Arthur! 0, when will he come? — whj did he go 
away?" 

Dismayed out of all presence of mind, Theodora rang 
with a yiolent peal, and flew downstairs, the baby in her 
arms , rousing Arthur from a slumber in his chair by breath- 
less tidings tiiat Violet was worse — was delirious; Mr. 
Harding must be sent for — 

When Arthur had hurried upstairs, itproved to be only 
a frightened wakening, such as had ofteu happened last 
year. She was perfectly conscious, but so much fluttered 
and agitated by Theodora*s own proceedings, that it was 
with great difficulty that Arthur could soothe and tranquil- 
lize her on her baby's account. The nurse was very angry, 
and Theodora perceived her delinquency might have serious 
consequences, especially when she beheld Violet, still tre- 
mulous from the alarm, endeavouring to re-assure them, to 
shield her from displeasure, and to take all the blame to 
herseif for her foolish terror. 

There was an end of Theodora*s grand designs of nur- 
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sing ! She could 011I7 enter the room at all by favour of the 
patient and by sufPerance of the nurse; and she could attempt 
no remonstrance when ordered off by her brother, and even 
feit unworthy of Violet's kiss. 

That little scene of trivialities had l^een her first true 
bumiliation. It had shown her the vanity of her boast of 
strength of mind'; for when she thought of the moming's un- 
reasonable ill humour, and unkindness to her brother and 
his wife at such a moment, and of the coquetry with Lord 
St. Erme , she was indeed lowered in her own eyes ; and it 
was sorrow, not bittemess. 

Her heart was very heavy, but less hard. Slowly had 
the power of Violet's meekness and lowliness been stealing 
into her affections, and undermining her pride. Perhaps 
the direct attacks of Perey, though strongly resisted, had 
in reality given a shock which prepared the way for the 
silent effeet of sweetness and forbearance. At any rate, 
she was now sincerely sorry for the sin as well as the folly 
of the past day; and feit that it might bring a penalty in 
perplexities about Lord St. Erme, if he had really tsJcen 
her smile for encouragement. 

Many were her resolutions of amiability for to-morrow; 
but she was disappointed. Violet had passed a restless night, 
and could not be visited; and Arthur, after his experience 
of yesterday, was in no haste to subject himself to his sister's 
humours. Her two years of caprice and neglect had told 
even on his easy temper. 

It had long been a scheme of hers to surprise Violet on 
her recovery with a likeness of Johnnie, taken by a small, 
humble niece of Mrs. Harrison's, lately started in life as an 
artist in crayons ; and in the midst of yesterday's sullenness 
she had taken measures which this moming brought the lady 
to Cadogan-place , at the hour when he was most likely to be 
in his best looks. Sarah , highly approving of anything that 
exalted Master John, sedulo^sly traced the one-sided mas- 
culine division in his flaxen locks, and tied his best white 
frock with scarlet ribbons, in honour, as she said, of his 
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being "a little granny-dear;" and Theodora carried him 
down, and heard him pronounced ^'a lovely interestiiig 
darling.*' 

Sitting well was not, however, one of bis perfections; he 
could not be induoed to show his face to a stranger, and 
tumed from tojs and pictures, with arms stretched out to his 
aunt, and piteous calls for mamma. To Theodora's fiirther 
despair , Arthur came in , and stood amazed, so that she had 
to unfold her plans, and beg him to keep the secret. He 
smiled , saying she might as well take a picture of a washed- 
out doli ; but that Violet would be sure to like it. 

Meantime, the child was presenting a golden oppor- 
tunity ; fixed in rapt contemplation of his father, and gazing 
motionless , with one little foot doubled under him, and one 
tiny white arm drooping over the crimson sofa cushion. Miss 
Piper sketched as if for her life. Theodora directed Arthur's 
attention to his little son. He spoke to him, and was sur- 
prised and pleased at the plainnefis of the reply, and the 
animated spring of gladness. In another minute he was 
sitting on the floor , most successfuUy entertaining the child, 
while Miss Piper could hardly help drawing that handsome 
black head in contrast with the small , white creature, whose 
morseis of hands were coaxing his brown red cheeks ; and 
Theodora looked on , amused to see how papa succeeded in 
dmwingoutthosepretty, hesitating smiles , so embellishing 
to the little face, that had generally more than the usual 
amount of baby gravity . 

They were in füll debate whetherhe should be represented 
smiling or grave; the aunt wishing the latter as the habitual 
expression, the father deciaring that "the fellow was only 
fit to be seen smiling like his mother ; " when suddenly there 
was an announcement — 

"Lady Lucy Delaval and Lord St. Erme." 

Arthur hardly had time to start up from the ground, his 
colour deepening with discomfiture as he glanced at the dis- 
array of the room, littered with playthings, displaced 
cushions, newspapers, with which he had been playing bo- 
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peep , drawiDg materials , all in as mach confusion as the 
bair, which in an unguarded moment he had placed at the 
mercy of Johnnie's fingers. 

Theodora comprehended the sharp click with which he 
rang the nurserj bell, and the half frown with which he 
watched in dread of a crj, while Lady Lucy tried to make 
friends with Johnnie. 

Thedrawing was brought nnder discussion; butheheld 
aloof after one look, which Theodora perceived to be dis- 
approving, though she did not know that the reason was that 
the smile, somewhat overdone by Miss Piper, had brought 
out one of old Mr. Moss's blandest looks. Meantime Xiord 
St. £rme talked to the little artist, giving her some valuable 
hints, which she seized with avidity, and then qoietly 
retreated. 

Arthur tried to talk to Lady Lucy; but she was rery 
young, not yet come out, timid, and, apparently, afraid 
of something that she had to say , watching Miss Martindale 
as eamestly as she dared; while Lord St. £rme spoke 
eagerly, yet as if he hardly knew what he was saying, of 
art, music, books, striving in vain to obtain one of the 
looks of yesterday. 

It warmed Theodora's heart to feel herseif the object of 
such enthusiastic admiration, but she preserved her look of 
rigid indifference. It was a long visit ; but at last the brother 
made the move , looking at his sister , as if to remind her of 
Bomething. 

^*0h, Miss Martindale,'' said she, with an effort, ^'we 
thought you must be staying in a great deal. Would you be 
sokind, now and then, asto walk with me?" 

This was an alarming request, and not very easy to 
refdse. Theodora said something of seeing about it, and 
faoping — 

"It would be such a treat," said Lady Lucy, growing 
bolder, as the two gentlemen were speaking to each other. 
" My aunt is gone to her brother's little parsonage , where 
there is no room for me, and my govemess had to go home, 
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luckily, 80 that we are quite alone together; and St. Erme 
Said perhaps jou would be so kind sometimes as to walk 
withme — " 

Theodora smiled. "I hope we may meet sometimes," 
said she. "If my sister was downstairs, perhaps we might; 
but I am engaged to her." 

Thus ended the visit, and Axthur, hastily throwing the 
cushions back into their places , demanded '^ What on earth 
conld possess those folks to come here now?" 

" It w«s an inconvenient time ,'* said Theodora. 

'^Dawdling and loitering here! — a man with nothing 
better to do with his time ! " 

"Nay," said Theodora, touchedbythe injustice; "Lord 
St Erme is no man not to know how to dispose of his time." 

"Whew!" whistled Arthur; "is the wind gone round to 
that quarter? Well, I thought better of you than that you 
would like a fellow that can do nothing but draw, never 
shoots over his own moors, and looks like a German singer! 
But do put the, room tidy ; and if you must have the nursery 
down here , put it into the back room for mercy sake ! " 

He went away, having thus stirred her feelings in the 
St Erme direction, and he left them to take their chance for 
the rest of the day. She took a solitary walk ; on her return 
saw a hat in the hall, and asking whether Mr. Harding was 
there , was told no , but that Mr. Gardner was with Captain 
Martindale. And after long waiting tili Arthur should come 
todinner, heonlyputinhishead, saying, "Oh, Theodora, 
are you waiting? I beg your pardon, I am going out to 
dinner. You can sit with Violet; and if she should want me, 
which she won't, James knows where to find me." 

Theodora scomed to inquire of the servant whither his 
master was gone ; but her appetite forsook her at the sight 
of the empty chair, and the recollection of the warning 
against Mark Gardner. 

This was not her last solitary dinner. Arthur had engage- 
ments almost every day, or eise went to his club ; and when 
at home , if he was not with Yiolet, he sat in his own room, 
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and wonld neyer again assist at Üie sittiiigs, which were 
completed imder less favourable auspices, soon enough to 
allow time for the framing before the mamma should come 
down stairs. Her recovery proceeded prosperously; and 
Theodora was quite sufficiently in request in her room to be 
Batisfied, and to make it difficult to find a spare aftemoon to 
go and Order one of her favourite oak &ames. 

However, she was at length able to make the expedition ; 
and she was bosy in giving directions as to the width of 
margin, when from the interior of the shop there came for- 
ward no other than the Earl of St. Erme. 

They shook hands, and she sent her excnses to Lady 
Lucy, for having been too much occupied to call, asking 
whether she was still in town? 

"Only tili Thursday," he said; "when I take her to join 
my annt, who is to show her the Rhine." 

" Do not you go with them? " 

"I have not decided. It depends npon circomstances. 
Did not I hear something of your family visiting Germany?" 

"Perhapstheymay," said Theodora, drily. 

He began to study the portrait, and saw some likeness, 
but was distressed by something in the drawing of the 
mouth. 

"Yes," said Theodora, "I know itis wrong, but Miss 
Piper could not see it as I did, and her alterations only made 
it worse , tili I longed to be able to draw." 

"I wonder if I might venture," said Lord St Erme, 
screwing up his eye , and Walking round the pictore. " I am 
sure, with your artist eye, you must know what itis not to 
be able to keep your hands off." 

"Notl," said Theodora, smiling. "Pencils areuseless 
tools to me. But it would he a great benefit to the picture, 
and Miss Piper will fancy it all her own." 

"Youtrustme, then?" and he tumed to ask forapiece 
of chalk, adding, "But is it not too bold a measure without 
thesubjeet?" 
, "He is in the carriage, with hisnurse;" and Theodora, 
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unable to resist so material an improvement to her gift, 
brought him in, and set him up on the counter opposite to a 
flaming picture of a gentleman in a red coat, which he was 
pleased to call papa, and which cansed bis face to assume a 
lock that was conveyed to the portrait by Lord St Erme, 
and rendered it the individual Johnny Martindale, instead 
of merely a pale boy in a red sash. 

Theodora was too much gratified not to declare it 
frankly, and to say how much charmed bis mother would 
be; and she was pleased by a remark of Lord St. Erme^ 
that showed that bis poet mind comprehended that wistfiil 
intelligence that gave a peculiar beauty to Johnnie's thin 
white face. 

She thought to pay off her obligations b^ an immediate 
Visit to his sister, while she knew him to be safe out of the 
way; and, driving to Mrs. Delavars, she sent her nephew 
home, intending to walk back. 

Lady Lucy was alone; and she found her a gentle, 
simple-hearted girl, with one sole affection, namely, for 
the brother who was the whole world to her; and taking 
Miss Martindale, on his word, as an object of reverence 
and admiration. It was impossible not to thaw towards her : 
and when Theodora spoke of the embellishment of the 
Portrait, she needed no more to make her spring up, and 
fetch a portfolio to exhibit her brother's drawings. Ad- 
mirablethey were; sketches of foreign scenery, manypor- 
traits in däferent styles of Lady Lucy herseif, and the 
especial treasure was a copy of Tennyson, interleaved with 
illustrations in the German style, very fanciful and beanti- 
ful. Theodora was, however, Struck by the numerous 
traces she saw of the Lalla Rookh portrait. It was there as 
the dark-eyed Isabel; again as Judith, in the Vision of 
Fair Women; it slept as the Beauty in the Wood; and even 
in sweet St. Agnes, she met it refined and purified; so that 
at last she observed: *'It is stränge how like this is to my 
mother." 
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"I think it must be," said Lady Lucy; "for I was quite 
Struck by your likeness to St. Erme's ideal fiketches." 

Rather annoyed, Theodora laughed, and tumingfrom 
the portfolio , asked if she did not also draw ? 

*' A little ; but mine are too bad to be looked at" 

Theodora insisted , and the drawings were produced : all 
the best had been done under Lord St Erme's instruction. 
The affection between the brother and sister touched her, 
and thiuking herseif neglectful of a good little girl, she 
offered to take the desired walk at once. While Lady Lucy 
was preparing, however, the brother came home, and oh! 
the inconvenient satisfaction of bis blushing looks. 

Yet Theodora pardoned these , when he thanked her for 
being kind to his sister; speaking with a sort of parental 
fondness and anxiety of his wish to have Lucy with him, 
and of his desire that she should form frieudships that would 
benefit her. 

Never had he spoken with so much reality , nor appeared 
to so much advantage; and it was in his favour, too, that 
Theodora contrasted this warm solicitude for his young 
sister with the indifferenoe of her own eldest brother. There 
was evidently none of the cold distance that was the grie- 
yance of her home. 

'^Lady Lucy is almost out of the school-room," she said. 
" You will soon be able to have her with you in the country." 

"There are certainly some eonsiderations that might 
make me resolve on an English winter," said Lord St Erme. 

"Every consideration, I should think." 

"Fogs and frosts, and clouds, that hang like a weight 
on the whole frame ," said Lord St. Erme, sUvering. 

"Healthy freshening mists, and honest vigorous frosts 
to braceone for senrice," said Theodora, smiling. 

"OMissMartindale!" cried Lady Lucy, entering; "are 
you persuading St Erme to stay all the year in England? I 
do 80 wish he would ! " 

" Then you ought to make him," said Theodora. 

"If MissMartindale were to ezpress a wish or opinion — " 
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She saw it wäß time to cut him short. "Every one's 
opinion mnst be the same ," she said. 

"0," cried Lucy, "of course Italy is pleasanter. It is 
slelfish to wiah to keep him here; but if Ifaad my will, we 
would live together at Wrangerton, and have such nice 
poor people." 

'' A chdteau en Espagne indeed, my litüe sister ! Wranger- 
ton is a most forlom place , an old den of the worst period of 
architecture , setdown just beyond the prettycountry, bat 
in the programme of all the tourists as a show place; the 
third-rate town touching on the park, and your nice poor 
people, not even the ordinary English peasantry, bat an 
ill-disposed set of Colliers/' 

Theodora looked , but did not speak. 

^'Miss Martindale thinks me a laggard, but she hears my 
ezcuse.*' 

"If they are ill-disposed," said Theodora, in her low 
severe voice (she could not help it), "it is for want of in- 
fiuence from the right quarter." 

" My agent teils me they are perfectly impracticable." 

"Knights of old liked something impracticable." She 
was almost ready to check herseif, but there was something 
inspiriting in the idea of awakening this youth, who seemed 
to catch at her words as if she were a damsel sending forth a 
Champion. His reply was — 

"Those were days worth living for. Then the knigbt*s 
devoir was poetiy in real life." 

"Devoir is always poetiy in real life," said Theodora. 
" What is it but the work ready to band ? Shrinking from it 
is shrinking from the batüe. Come , Lady Lucy , I will not 
detain you." 

Lord StErme seemed about to say something as he shook 
hands, but it did not come. The walk was passed by the 
simple-hearted Lucy discoursing of the events by which she 
counted her eras, namely, his visits. JSer perfect brother 
was her only theme. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fet learn tfae gamut of Hortensio. 

Taming of ihe Skrew, 

Mbs. Nesbit was recommended to spend some months at 
Baden-Baden: and Theodora formed a design, which highly 
pleased Arthur and Violet , of spending this time , while the 
family were absent, and while Arthur was in Scotland, as 
hostess at Martindale to Violet and the children. 

After seeing Arthur off to Windsor for the next fortnight, 
Jheodora had begun writing to propose the scheme to her 
father, when she was interrupted by the announcement of 
Lord St Erme. 

To Visit her alone was a strong measure, and she put 
on a panoply of dignified formality. He began to say he 
had brought a German book, to show her a poem of which 
their conversation had reminded him. *' I understand very 
little German," said she, coldly. "I once had a German 
govemess whom I disliked so much that I took a disgust to 
the language." 

" There is so much that is beautiful and untranslateable 
in its literature , that I am sure it would recompense y ou." 

"I do not like the German tone of mind. It is vapoury 
and unreal." 

"I should like to show you cause to alter your opinion, 
but— " 

<<This is English," said Theodora, as her eye feil on a 
paper of verses that marked the place. 

" Ah , Lucy made me put it in. A few lines that occurred 
to me after watching Mrs. Martindale's little boy." 

Thankful that they were not inspired by Venus's little 
boy, she glanced over them, and saw they were in his best 
style, simple and pretty thoughts on the child's content, 
wherever he traced any symbol of his father. 

" Poor little Johnnie is highly flattered," she said. "His 
mamma will be delighted." 

He begged her attention to the German poem; she 
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glanced onward as he read, watching for shoals a-head, 
and spied Bomething about a hochbeseeltes Mädchen inspiring 
a Helden-Sänger-Getsty and grew hotter and hotter tül she 
feit ready to box his ears for intoning German instead of 
Bpeaklng piain English, and having it over. A cotton 
umbrella arose before her eyes, Bhe heard the plaBhing 
gravel, and an honest voice telling her she was a grand 
creature in great need of being broken in. 

The critical stanza had commenced, the reader's voice 
trembled; Theodora did not heed, her mind was in the 
avenue at home. An opening door startled them. 

"Mr. and Mtb. Albert Mobs." 

Her brother's brother-in-law! the son and partner of 
Lord St. Erme's Steward! Was it thus his snit was to be 
checked? 

There was no recognition; he went on reading his 
German to himseif, whiie Albert presented Mrs. Albert 
Moss, resplendent in bridal finery, and displaying her 
white teeth in a broad smile, as with a nod, half-gracions, 
half-apologetie, she said, "I fear we Interrupt a lesson; 
but we will not inconvenience you; we will go at once to our 
dear convalescent.** 

"Thank you, you do not Interrupt me, and I do not think 
my sister is dressed yet Indeed, I doubt whetherl ought 
to allow her to see any one." 

"0, you cannot besocruel!" cried Mrs. Moss , holding 
up her hands ; " one little peep ! our only day in town ! ^ 

" Yes," Said Albert " I could not but gratify my Louisa's 
anziety to be introduced to her new relatives." 

"I am afraid you must be disappointed, for mybrother 
is with his regiment at Windsor, and my sister is still so weak 
that she ought to have no excitement" 

" And we have only a few hours in town ! The inezorable 
Claims of business have reealled us to Wramgerton ! *' 

The Earl looked up surprised, as if the word had reealled 
him from the elouds. 
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"You have been in Wales, I think," said Theodora. 
" Were you pleased?" 

"Oh! I was enraptured!" exclaimed the bride; "the 
sublime and romantic could be carried no higher I it makes 
me <]fuite discontented with our home scenery." 

" Your sister would not approve of that," said Theodora 
to Albert; " she can bear no slight to Helvellyn." 

"I forget — is there a view o£ Helvellyn from Wranger- 
ton?'' said Lord St. Erme, still somewhat dreamily. 

Mrs. Moss started at hearing such good English from the 
German master, and patronisingly said, "Yes. Helvelljoi 
is monarch of our picturesque. Do you ever come north- 
wards?" 

" Not so often as , perhaps , I ought. I am afraid I know 
more of the Alps than of Helvellyn." 

"I am sure," continued the voluble lady, "if ever you 
thought of such a scheme when the season is over, it would 
be well worth your while. I could reckon up many respec- 
table families, who, with such introductions — let me see, 
there are the Joneses, and the Dunlops, and the Evelyns, 
to say nothing of my new sisters, the Miss Mosses.'* 

"I have no doubt it is a very good neighbourhood," said 
Lord St. Erme, rising. '* I must go, or we shall miss the train. 
Can you teil me how soon you expect Lord Martindale?" 

" About the tenth or eleventh," said Theodora. 

" Thank you. Then I must wish you good-by — " 

"And I must thank you in my sister*s name for the plea- 
sure she will take in what you have done for her little boy. 
Remember me to Lady Lucy." 

That name was a revelation to Albert, and the door had 
Bcarcely closed before he exclaimed — "Surely, Miss Martin- 
dale, that could not be Lord St. Erme?" 

"Yes, itwas." 

"Well!" cried Mrs. Moss, "there was something de cidedly 
the aristocrat in his mustache ! " 

Albert could not recover from his vexation at havin^ 
missed such a chance, and was nearly setting off in pursuit 
Heartsease, IL 5 
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of liis lordship. Theodora was glad to escape for a moment, 
on tlie plea of seeing whether Violet could receive a visit. 

In her absence the bride began — ^^ I can't 9ee that she is 
so handsome, after all! And I should be asbavied to wear 
such a dress as that ! " 

<^ Distinguished people have freaks , my love. Bless me ! 
if I had but known the Earl ! " 

"I see how it is!" said the wife; "a proud Countess we 
shall have." 

" If one of th€ girls had but been here ! Every one of them 
is prettier than this Miss Martindale. Who knows? " 

** Ah ! I shall take care in a friendly way to let your sister 
know how her own family feel at her keeping aloof — " 

"I do not believe it is her fault, poor child," said Albert 
"Martindale has set this haughty young lady to keep guard 
overher — " 

" We shall see," said the bride. "I am not used to be 
refused, and once with your sister, I will discover all her 
secrets." 

Fortunately for Violet, Theodora had found her so much 
exhauste^ by the fatigue of dressing, that she thought it 
safest^ considering what a bride it was, not to divulge her 
presence in the house; and she came down with this intel- 
ligence, trying to compensate for it by civility, and by 
fihowing the children. 

Mrs. Moss Vas not easily repulsed ; she begged Miss Mar- 
tindale to reconsider her verdict. 

"I must not relent; I am accountable to the doctor and 
to my brother." 

" It shall not be your fault. You shall know nothing of it. 
I will find my way. Ah! I 'm a giddy young thing. Nothing 
can stop me ! " and she stepped forward, laughing affectedly, 
and trying to look arch. 

"I cannot permit this. It might do serious härm," said 
Theodora, obliged to stand in her path , and to put on such 
a look of haughty command,that she was positively subdued 
and frightecied, and went back to her seat in a meek state 
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of siieitce, whence she 011I7 recovered to oyenrhelm poor 
Johnnie with her attentioms. He cried and was sent away, 
and Mrs. Moss was obliged to be satisfied witii the baby, 
tbongh i^e looked as dignified and as MtÜe to be taken 
liberties with as any Martmdale of them alL 

They lingered on, hoping to weary out Miss Martindale's 
patience , or that some chance might reveal their presence 
to Violet; but in vain; Theodora's politeness was ezemplary, 
and she endured Mrs. Albert Moss's famiUarity so well, that 
when at Length they departed , the last words were a parting 
whisper, ^^ Good morning, Miss Martindale. If we had known 
what we interrupted -;- but ah ! I have gone through those 
things 80 lately, that I know how to feel for you, and can 
' keep your secret." 

'* Thete is no subject of secrecy that I know of," said 
Theodora, more coldly than ever. 

Hatefiil woman! Poor Violet! There, now, it will be 
all over the oouutry that I am engaged to him ! I must take 
him now, or I hope he will give it up on discovering my 
connexions! Then I can despise him. Foolish man! why 
eould he not say what he wanted? I should have got rid of 
him then; I was in the mood! However, he is out of 
the way for the present. Now to make the best of it with 
Violet. 

Violet was grieved, both for her own sake and the vexa- 
tion at home , but she so sweeüy acquieseed in its haying 
been right, and was so sure that her sister meant notfaingbut 
kindnesSy that Theodora, knowing that she herseif eould 
not have submitted with anything like patience, admired and 
loved her more than ever. 

The gentleness and quietness of her demeanour were a 
refreshment to Theodora's tossed and undecided mind; and 
in administering to her comfort and pleasure , the anxieties 
and remorse subsided into a calm like her own. How delight- 
ful was the day of her introduction to Johnnie's portrait; her 
admiration, and tearful gratitude to the kind deviser of the 
gift, were the greatest pleasure Theodora had known for 

.5* 
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months; thediscu^si'onof ever^featiire, the comparison of 
Jobnnie with it, the history of the difficulties, and of his 
papa's assistance, seemed a never-ending treat to both giver 
and receiver. The poem, too; it was very amusing to see 
how she could hardly believe that original yerses could 
possibly be written on her boy, and then when setto guess 
whose they were, she began with a hesitating ''Miss Mar- 
stone is the only person near who makes verses , and these 
are too pretty to be hers." 

''Ah! if you would foUow Emma*s advice, and call the 
baby Osyth, after the first Prioress, you might have a 
Chance from that qoarter." 

It could not be Mr. Fotheringham, the only poet she 
could think of , and she could only beg to be told. 

" There is one whom a Wrangerton woman should not 
forget." 

"Lord St. Erme! You are laughing at me, Theodora. 
He never even saw Johnnie ! " 

Theodora explained the two meetings, anxious to see 
her way of thinking. "It is a wonderful thing!" was her 
first remark. " Who would have told me how it would be 
three years ago ? They are very pretty." 

"I do not think you like them the better for being bis,'* 
Said Theodora. 

"I ought," Said Violet; "no other great man ever seems 
to me so grand as our own £arl." 
"I want your real feeling." 

"You know," said Violet, smiling, "I cannot think 
them done only for Johnnie's sake — " 

" And , therefore , they do not please you." 

"Not exactly that; but — if you don't mind my saying so, 
I feel as if I had rather — it might be better—. I don*t want 
to be imgrateful , but if you were getting into a scrape for 
the sake of pleasing me , I should be sorry. Forgive me, 
Theodora, you made me say so." 

"You are consideration itself," said Theodora, affec- 
tionately. " Never mind , he is out of the way. We will let 
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him go off poetizing to Germany; and under your wing at 
bome , I will gel into no more mischief." 

That was a pleasant prospect, and Violet reposed on 
the thought of the enjoyment of Martindale without its 
formidable inhabitants; trying in it to forget the pain of 
parting with her husband for a month, and her longings to 
spend it at her own home , and see Johnnie strengthened by 
Helvellyn breezes; while to Theodora it seemed like the 
opening into peace and goodness. 

Oneforenoon, Violet, on Coming downstairs, foundher 
sisterwritingextremely fast, and seeing an envelope onthe 
table in Lord Martindale's writing, asked if it was his answer 
to Theodora's plan. 

"Yes." 

"Ah!" Said Violet, perceiving something was amiss, 
"they have spared you to me a long time already." " 

"Don'tbeuneasy," said Theodora ; "Illsettleit." 

"But," exclaimed Violet, "I could not bear that you 
should be with me if they want you." 

"That is not it; papa has something in his head; I will 
settle it." 

Violet knew what was indicated by the over-erectness of 

Theodora's head. To be the cause of family discussion was 

frightful, but she had a nervous dread of thwarting 

Theodora. 

, ; "I wish you would not look at me ! " exclaimed Theodora. 

" I beg your pardon ," sighed she. 

"What 's the use of that when I know you are not satis- 
£ed, and do not trust me." 

"Don'tbeangry with me," implored Violet, with a qui- 
vering voice , and tears of weakness in her eyes. "I cannot 
help it. I do not want to interfere, but as it is for me, I must 
beg you to teil me you are not pressing to stay with me when 
Lady Martindale wishes for you." 

"No oneever wants me. No^ but papa thinks that you 
and I cannot be trusted together. He says he cannot leave 
xne with one who has so litüe authority." 
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That indignant voice contrasted with the gentle answery 
"I do not wonder, I have always thought if I had been older 
and better able to manage — " 

**No such thing!" exclaimed Theodora; "you «re the 
only person who ever exercised any control over me." 

"0, hush! you do not know what you are saying." 

"It is the truth, and you know it! When youchoose, 
every one yields to you, and so do I." 

^' Indeed, I did not know it," saidViolet, mueh distressed. 
"I am very sorry if I am overbearing; I did not think I was." 

Theodora fairly laughed at such a word being applied to 
the mild, yielding cres^ture ^ who looked so pale and feeble. 
"Very domineering, indeed!" she said. "No, no, my 
dear, it is only that you are always right. When you dis- 
appTOve , I cannot bear to hurt and grieve you, becsuise you 
take it so quietly." 

"You are so very kind to me." 

" So , if papa wishes me to oome to good, he had better 
leave me to you." 

" Idon't think that ought tobe," saidViolet, feebly. 

"What, not that you should be my only chance — thatyou 
should calm me and guide me when every one eloe hasfailed — ** 

"Theodora, dear, I do not think I ougfat to like to bear 
you say so. It cannot he safe for you to submit to me ratiier 
than to your father." 

" He never had any moral power over ane. He never con- 
vinced me, nor led me to yield my will," said Theodora, 
proud perhaps of her voluntary Submission to her gentle 
sister-in-law, and magnifying its eztent ; but Violet was too 
right-minded, in her simplicity, to be flattered by an alle- 
giance she knew to be misplaee<L 

"I should not like baby to say so, by and by," she 
whispered. 

" There 's an esprit de corps in parents! " cned Theodora, 
half angrily ; " but Helen will never be like me. She will not 
be left to grow up uncared-for and unloved tili one-and- 
twenty, and then, when old emough foa: indepeadence, be fffr 
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the first time coerced and reproached. If people never con- 
cern themselves abonttheirchildren, they need not expect 
thesamefromthemasif they had brought them upproperly." 

"That iö a sad thought," pensively said the young 
mother. 

"I declare you shall hear the letter, that you may owti 
that it is unreasonablö — unbearable ! " And ehe read — 

" *I have been considering your request to spend the time 
of OUT absence at home with Mrs, Martindale , but I cannot 
think fit to comply with it. Arthur's income is fiilly sufficient 
to provide change of air for his family ; and he ought not to 
expect always to leave his wife on other people*s hands, 
while he is pursuing his own diversions.* " 

Theodora was glad to see that this did rouse Violet's In- 
dignation. 

" Oh ! he does not know. Do teil him it was all yoiir 
kindness ! Teil him that Arthur is not going for long ! He 
must not think such things." 

"He thinks much more injustice," said Theodora. 
"Listen: — * After so long an absence, it is high time you 
shouldrejoinus; and, considering what has occurred, you 
cannot be surprised that I should be unwilling to leave you 
with one so young and of so little authority over you. 
Though I acquit her of all blame for your indiscretions — ' " 

('"There, Violet, I hope you are much obliged to him!) 
* I should not have consented to your remaining with her up 
to the present time, if it had not been a case of urgent 
necessity , as I wish to have you under my owa eye.' 

" (As if he had ever made any use of it ! ) * You might as 
well be alone here as with her; and, after your late conduct, 
I cannot put the confidence in your prudence that I should 
desire. Violet has, I have no doubt, acted amiably; and 
her youth , inexperience , and gentleness fully excuse her in 
my eyes for having been unable to restrain you; but they are 
reasons sufficient to decide me on not leaving you with her at 
present. We shall be in London onMonday, thellth, and 
I wish you to be in readiness to join us when w« embark for 
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Ofltend on the foUowing eyening. Give my kind love to 
Yiolet, and teil her I am glad she is going on well ; and that I 
am much pleased with my granddaughter's intended name.' " 

" There , Violet , what do you think of that? " 

"Pray make him understand that Arthur wanted a change 
veiy much , and will not be long gone." 

"Arthur ! You cannot feel for any one eise ! " 

"I did not mean to be selfish," said Violet, sorry for 
having seemed to be wanting in sympathy. 

"No, indeed! You never think what would become of 
you left alone , with two babies that cannot walk? " 

"Never mind me, I shall manage very well; I only cannot 
have a disturbance made on my account. I cannot think how 
you can hesitate after such a letter as this/' 

" That is the very thing. He would never have dared tö 
say these things to my face ! Now let me teil you. I know I 
have been much to blame; you made me feel it. You are 
taming me ; and if he leaves me to you I may be more dutifnl 
when he comes back; but if he strains bis new notion of 
authority too far, andifyouthrowme off, I shall be driven 
to do what will grieve and disappoint you." 

"But surely," said Violet, "it cannot be the right be- 
ginning of being dutiful to resist the first thing that is asked 
ofyou." 

"You wish me to go to be fretted and angered! to be 
without one employment to drown painful thoughts , galled 
by attempts at Controlling me; my mind poisoned by my 
aunt, chilled by my mother — to be given up tomy worse 
nature , without perhaps even a church to go to ! " 

" It is very hard," said Violet; " but if we are to submit, it 
cannot be only when we see fit. Would it not be better to 
make a beginning that costs you something?" 

"And lose my hope of peaceful guidance !" 

"I do believe," said Violet, "that if you go patiently, 
because it is your duty, that you will be putting yourself 
under the true guidance ; but for you to extort permission to 
staywithme, when your fatherdisapproves, would be only 
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following your own waj. I should be afraid. I will not 
undertakeit, foritwould not be right, and miscbiefwould 
be snre to ensue." 

" Then you give me up ? " 

" Give yoü up ! dear , dear sister ! " and Violet rose , and 
threw her arms round Theodora. " No , indeed 1 When I am 
so glad that I may love you as I always wished ! I shall think 
of you, and write to you, and pray for you!" whispered 
she. ^^ All I can I will do for you , but you must not say any 
more of staying with me now. I can help you better in my 
right place than out of it/' 

Theodora retumed the caress, and quitted the room, 
leaving Violet to her regrets and fears. It was a great sacri- 
fice of herseif , and, still worse^ of her poor Uttle pale boy, 
and she dreaded that it might be the ruin of the beneficial 
influence which, to her amazement, she found ascribed to 
her, in the most unezpected quarter. It had gone to her 
heart to refuse Theodora-s kindness, and all that was left for 
her was to try to still her fluttering, agitated spirits by the 
consciousness that she had striven to do right, and by the 
prayer that all might work for good. 

Indeed, it was very remarkable how, in this critieal 
periodof Theodora'slife, when repentance was engagedin 
so severe a conflict with her long-nourished pride and pas- 
sion, in all the tossings of her mind she had, as it were, 
anchored herseif to her docile, gentle sister-in-law, treating 
her like a sort of embodiment of her better mind. Violet's 
serenity and lowliness seemed to breathe peace on a storm- 
tossed ocean; and her want of self-assertion to make Theo- 
dora proud of submitting to her slightest wish without a 
struggle. Those vehement affections were winding them- 
selves about her and her children; and the temper that had 
flown into fierce Insubordination at the first control from 
lawful authority, laid itself at the feet of one whose power 
wasinmeekness. It was the lion curbed by the maiden ; but 
be cause the subjection was merely a caprice, it was no con- 
questof self-wiU. 
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CIOlPTER XXI. 

But when the self-abhorring thrill 

Is pMt, &a pass it miut, 
When tasks of life thy spirit fill , 

Bisen from thy teara and dust, 
Then be the self-reuouncing will 

The seal of thy calm trust. 

Lyra ApostoUca, 

Arthur quitted London the day after bis little girPs 
christening, talking of being absent only a fortnight, before 
taking bis wife to Windsor; and promising to retum at once, 
if sh€ should find herseif in the least unwell or dispirited. 
She was delighted to be well enough not to spoil bis sport, 
and Theodora was too anxious to have bim at a distance 
from Mr. Giirdner, to venture on any remonstrance. 

It was the day the family were come to London, and he 
left Orders with the ladies to say "all that was proper; " but 
the twelfth of August was to him an unanswerable reason for 
immediate departure. 

Theodora and Violet went to reeeive the party in the 
bouse in Belgrave Square, bbtb silent, yet conscious of eacb 
other's feelings. Theodora paced the room, while Violet 
leant back in a great blue damask chair, overcome by the 
beatings of her heart; and yet, when the carriage arrived, 
it was she who spoke the word of encouragement: "your 
father is so kind , I know he forgives us ! " 

Theodora knew Violet thought her own weakness and 
inefficiency needed pardon, and therefore could bear the 
saying, and ailow it to tum her defiant shame into humility. 

Mrs. Nesbit came in, supported between Lord and Lady 
Martindale; and as Theodora hastened to wheel round the 
large arm-chair, and settle the cushions for her, her eye 
glanced in keen inquiry from one niece to the other,and they 
feit that she was exultingin the fulfilment of herprediction. 

Lord Martindale kissed bis daughter with graye forma- 
iity; and, as if to mark the difference, threw much warm 
affection into bis greeting of Violet, and held her band for 
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some moments , while he asked solicitonsly if she were well 
and strofig , and inquired for her Utile ones. 

She made Arthur's excuses and explanations , bat broke 
off, blushing, and dieeoncerted by that harsh, dry cough of 
Mrs. Nesbit^s, and still more, by seeing Lord Martindale 
look concemed. She began, with nerrous eagemess and 
agitation, to explain that it was an old engagement, he 
would not be away long, and then would take her out of 
town — she was hardly yet ready for a joumey. From him 
she obtained kind smiles, and almost fatherly tendemess; 
ftom Lady Martindale, the usual ceremonious civility. They 
asked her to dinner , bnt she was not equal to this ; they then 
offered to send her home in the carriage, and when she 
refused , Lord Martindale said be would walk back with her, 
while Theodora remained with her mother. 

He was much displeased with his son for leaving her, 
especially when he saw how delicate and weak she still 
looked ; and he was much annoyed at being unable to pre- 
vent it , without giving Arthur a premium for selfishness ; so 
that all he could do was to treat her with a sort of compas- 
sionate affection , increased at each of her unselfish sayings. 

<^ My dear," he said, ^^I wish to have a little conversation 
with you, when it suits you. I am anxious to hear your 
account of this unfortunate affair." 

" Very well ; " but he feit her arm tremble. 

^ You must not alaim yourself . You are the last person 
deserving of blame. I am only sorry that you should have 
had so much to harass you." 

" , Theodora has been so very kind to me." 

^'I rejoice to hear it; but teil me , will this evening or to- 
morrow morning suit you best? " 

"Thank you, to-morrow, if you please," said Violet, 
glad to defer the evil day. 

At that moment she was astonished by the fiudden appa- 
rition of Lord St. Erme, and still more, by his shaking 
hands with her. She thanked him for his touches to her 
little boy's portrait; he smiled, rejoiced that she did not 
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think he had spoilt it, and remarked upon the likeness. 
Lord Martindale, who knew bim but slighily) listened in 
surprise; and having now come to her own door, she bade 
them farewell , and entered the house. 

Theodora came back much later than Yiolet had ex- 
pected, with a flush on her cheek, and hurry and uncer- 
tainty m her manner. She had previously made a great point 
of their spending this last evening alone together, but her 
mood was silent. She declared herseif bent on finishing the 
Yolnme of Miss Strickland's Queens, which they were reading 
together, and went on with it tili bed-time without inter- 
mission, then wished Yiolet good-night, without another 
word. 

But Yiolet was no sooner in bed than Theodora came in, 
in her dressing-gown, and sat down at her feet iooking at 
her, but hardly answering the few words she ventured to 
speak. It was not tili the clock Struck twelve that she rose 
from her seat 

"Well, I must go; but I don'tknow how to tear myself 
from the sight of y ou. I feel as if I was driven from the only 
place where I ever might be good." 

"No," whispered Yiolet; "wherever our duty lies, we 
can be good." 

"I could, if you were with me, to calm me, and teil me 
such things." 

"You do not want me to teil you them. You have the 
Bible and Prayer Book." 

"I never saw the right way to foUow them ; tili now, when 
it was gleaming on me , I have to go away." 

" The same grace that has shown you your way so far, 
dearest, will go on to show you further , if you follow it on, 
even though the way be hard." 

" The grace may be with you — itis!" said Theodora, in 
aheavy, hopeless manner; "but oh! Yiolet, think how 
long I have been driving it away ! " 

Yiolet sat up, took her band, pre*8sed it between 
both hers, and with tears exclaimed: "You must not 
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speak'so. If you had not that grace, should you be sorry 
now?" 

"I don*t know. I can hope and see my way to peace 
when you look at me, or speak to me, but why should I be 
forcediinto the dei^ert of my own heartj to loneliness and 
temptation?" 

**If you are really resting on me, instead of on the only 
true faelp, perhaps it is better you should be left to it 
Theodora, dearest, may I teil you something about myself? 
When first I saw my difficiüties, and could not get at 
mamma, I feit as if there was no one to help me, but some- 
how it grew up. I saw how to find out guidance and comfort 
in the Bible and in such things, and ever since I have been 
so much happier." 

"How did you find it out?" 

"John helped me ; but I think it comes without teaching 
from without , and there is my hope for you , Theodora." 

"Them that are meek shall He guide in judgment, and 
such as are gentle , them shall He leam His way," murmured 
Theodora, hanging over her, with tears fast dropping. 

"He shows himself tp those who will foUow Hirn, and 
yield their own will ," said Violet. 

" Good night ! Oh ! what shall I do when 1 have not you 
to send me to bed comforted? I had more to say to you, but 
you have smoothed it all , and I cannot rufBe it up again." 

A night of broken sleep, and perplexed waking thoughts, 
was a bad preparation for the morning's Conference. Lord 
Martindale came to breakfast, and, asbefore, reserved all 
his kindness for Violet and the children. Theodora disap- 
peared when the little ones were carried away, and he began 
the conversation by saying to Violet: "I am afraid you have 
had a great deal of trouble and vexation.'* 

She replied by warm assurances of Theodora's kindness; 
whence he led her to teil the history of the rupture , which 
she did very moumfally, trying to excüse Theodora, 
but forbidden, by justice to Percival; and finding some 
relief in taking blame to herseif, for not having re- 
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moiistrated agaiust that anfoTtanate ezpedition to the 

races. 

"Na, my dear, it was no fault of your». It was not 
from one thing more thaii another. It was owing to nnliappy, 
unbroken temper. Take care of your children, my dear, 
aud teach them Submission in time." Then presently re- 
suming: "Is it your idea that she had any attaehment to 
poor Fotheringham? " 

" Much more than she knew at the time ," said Violet 

"Ha! Then you do not think she has given encourage- 
ment to that absurd-looking person , Lord St Erme? " 

"LordStErme!" cried Violet, startled. 

"Yes; when I parted with you yesterday, he walked 
back with me, and proceeded to declare that he had been 
long attaehed to her, and to ask my sanction to bis following 
US to Germany to pay bis addresses." 

" Surely he has not spoken to her?" 

"No; he said something about not presuming, and of 
having been interrupted. I could only teil bim that it must 
rest with herseif. There is no objection to theyoungman, 
as far as I know, though he is an idle, loitering sort of 
fellow, not what I should have thought to her taste." 

"I do not believe she likes him ," said Violet 

"You do not? I cannot make out I told her that she 
was at liberty to do as she pleased ; lonly wamed her neither 
to trifle with him, nor to rush into an engagement without 
deliberation, but I could get nothing like an answer. She 
was in one of her perverse fits, and I have no notion whether 
she means to accept him or not" 

"I do not think she will." 

" I cannot say. No one knows ,^ without a trial , what the 
notion of a Coronet will do with a girl. After all her preten- 
sions she may be the more liable to the temptation. I have 
not told her aunt , that she may be the more unbiassed. Not 
that I say any thing against him; it is every thing desirable in 
the way pf conuesion, and probably he is an amiable gooti 
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floirt of man. What do yon kno w of bim ? Are you intimate 
■withhim?" 

Yiolet explained the eztent of tbeir acquamtanee. *' I do 
not 8ee my way throiigh it ," said Lprd Martindaje. " I wisb 
I could be clear tbat it ia not ali coquelay ? I wisb Jobn wa» 
at home." 

"I do not tbink," said Violet, gatbering courage; "I 
do not tbink you know bow much Tbeodora wisbes to be 
good." 

"I wisb ßhe was balf as good as you are , my dear ! " said 
Lord Martindale, as if be had been speaking to a cbild. 
And be talked to her warmly of ber own concems, and bopes 
of ber visiting Martindale on tbeir retum; trying to divest 
bimself of a sense of inbospitality and barsbness, wbicb 
grew on bim wbenever be looked at ber elender figure, and 
tbe varying camation of ber thin cbeek. 

Sbe feit berself obliged to set fortb to call on Lady Mar- 
tindale. Tbeodora was busy, packing up, and could not 
accompany ber-, unfortunately for ber, since Mrs. Nesbit 
took the opportunity of examining ber on tbe same subject, 
tbougb far from doing it in tbe same manner; commenting 
witb sbort sarcastic laugbs, censuring Mr. Fotberingbam 
for trying to domineer, but finding mucb amusement in 
making out tbe grounds of bis objection to Mrs. Fincb, and 
taking pleasure in bringing , by ber inquiries , a glow of con- 
fusion and distress on Violet's cbeeks. Next sbe began to 
blame ber for having visited sueb an imprudent person ; and 
wben Lady Martindale ventured to suggest sometbing about 
her not knowing, and Mrs. Fincb having formerly been a 
friend of tbe family, sbe put ber down. "Yes, my dear, 
we are not blaming Mrs. Arthur Martindale. We know it is 
not possible for every one to be fastidious. The misfortune 
was in Miss Martindale's being brought into society wbicb 
could not be expected to be select." 

^ Violet did not think berself called upon to stay to be in- 
»ulted, and rose to take leave, but did not escape without 
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fdrther taunts. <* So , 700 are to be in London alone for the 
nextmonth?" 

<< Perhaps only for a fortnight ! " 

"I can promise you that it will be a montii. Yoting znen 
are not apt to spend more time at home than thej can help. 
I am sorrj to interfere with yoiir scheme of being installed 
at Martindale, but it is out of the question. Theodora^B 
absence has been much feit bj the corate, and our past ex- 
perience has prepared us for anjthing. I hope you will talke 
care of yourself." 

Mrs. Nesbit, as she lost her power of self-command and 
her clevemess, without parting with her bitterness of Bpirit, 
had pitiably grown worse and worse, so that where she 
would once have beencourteously sarcastic, she wasnow 
positiyely insolent 

It was too much for Lady Martindale , who, as she saw 
Yiolet cQlour deeply, and tremble as she left the room, 
foUowed her to the head of the stairs, and spoke kindly. 
"You must not imagine, my dear, that either my aunt, or 
any of us , find fault with you. We all know that you are 
inezperienced , and that it is not casy to cope with Theo- 
dora's eccentricity of character." 

Violet, still veryweak, could have been hysterical, but 
luckily was able to command herseif, though, "thank you/' 
was all she could say. 

"Of course, though such things are unfortunate, we 
cannot regret the match; Lorji Martindale and I are quite 
conyinced that you acted amiably by all parties. Good- 
bye, my dear, I am sorry I have not time to call and see 
the children." 

" Shall I send them to you when they wake?" said Violet, 
pleased that they were at length mentioned. 

"Thank you, my dear," said Lady Martindale, as if 
much tempted. "I am afraid not, it might be too much for 
my aunt. And yet, I should have liked to see the little girl." 

"She is such a beauty," said Violet, much brightened. 
" So exactly like her papa." 
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<'I should like to see her! Yoa have your carriage here 
of course." 

"No, Iwalked." • 

"Walked, my dear!" said Lady Martindale , dismayed. 

Violet explained how short the distance was, but Lady 
Martindale seemed not to know how to let her go , nor how 
to relinquish the thought of seeing her grand-daughter. 
At last she said, as if it was a great resolution, lowering 
her voice, "I wonder if I could walk back with you, just to 
see her." 

She took Violet into her room while she put on her 
bonnet, much as if she feared being found out; and in pass- 
ing the drawing-room door, gathered her dress together so 
as to repress its rustling. 

Wonder of wonders, to find Lady Martindale actaally 
^ on foot by her side ! She went up at once to the nursery, 
where the children were asleep. At Johnnie she looked 
little, but she hung over the cot where lay the round plump 
baby face of little Helen. Though dreadfully afraid of being 
missed, she seemed unable to turn away from the contem- 
plation. 

"My dear," said she, in anagitated voice, as theyleft 
the nursery, "you must not keep these children here in 
London. You must not sacrifice their health. It is the first 
consideration. Don't let them stay in that hot nursery! 
Pray do not" 

" We shall be in the country soon ," said Violet. 

" Why not at once? Does expense prevent you? Teil 
me, my dear, what it would cost. lalwayshave plenty to 
spare. Would lOOZ. do it? and you need teU no one. I could 
give you 200/.," said Lady Martindale, who had as little 
idea of the value of money as any lady in her Majesty's 
dominions. " I must have that dear little girl in the country. 
Pray take her to Ventnor. How much shall I give you? " 

Much surprised, and more touched, Violet, however, 
could not accept the offer; she feit that it would be casting 
aslight on Arthur; and she assured Lady Martindale that 
. Heartseate» 11. 6 
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she hoped soon to leaye London, and how impossible it was 
for her to move house without Arthur. It seemed to be a 
great disappointment, and opened to Yiolet a fresh insight 
into Lady Martindale*s nature; thät there was a warm 
current beneath , only stifled by Mrs. Nesbifs power over a 
docile character. There seemed to be hopes that they might 
love each other at last! In the midst there was a knock at 
the door, and Lord Martindale entered, much snrprised, 
as well as pleased, to find his wife there, though put in 
some perplexity by her instantly appealing to him to teU 
Yiolet that it was very bad for the children to remain in 
town , and asking if it coold not be managed to send them to 
the sea-side. He made a grave but kind reply , that he was 
sorry for it himself , but that Yiolet had assured him it would 
not be for long; and Lady Martindale (who did not seem 
able to understand why the lady of the house could not make 
everything give way to her convenience) — now becoming 
alive to the fear of her aimt's missing her, and taking to 
heart her stolen expedition, hurried him off with her at once. 
It was not tili after their departure that Yiolet discovered 
that he had been trying to atone for deficiencies, by costly 
giffcs to herseif and her children. 

All this time Theodora had been in her own room, pack- 
ing, as she said; but proceeding slowly, for there was a 
severe struggle of feelings, and she could not bear that it 
should be seen. In the pain of parting with Yiolet, she 
shrank from her presence, as if she could not endure to 
prolong the space for last words. 

They came at last. Theodora sat ready for her joumey, 

holding her god-daughter in her arms , and looking from her 

, to Yiolet, without a word; then gaziug round the room, 

which had been the scene of such changes of herwhole mind. 

At last she spoke, and it was very different from what 
Yiolet expected. 

"Yiolet, I will try to endure it; butif Icannot — ifyou 
hear of me as doing what you will disapprove, will you 
refrain from giring me up , and at least be sorry for me?" 
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After whatLord Martindale had said, Yiolet could guess 
at her meaning. "Certainly, dear Theodora. You would 
not do it if it was wrong?" 

" You know what I mean? " 

"Ithinkido:" 

^^ And 70U are not infinitely shocked ? " 

"No ; for you would not do it unless you could rightly." 

" How do you mean? " 

"Not if there was — anything remaining — of the 
former—" 

"You are a good little thing, Violet," said Theodora, 
trying to laugh ; "nearly as simple as your daughter. You 
wül save her a great deal of trouble, if you tarne her while 
she is young." 

Then came a pause , lasting tili Theodora thought she 
heard the carriage. 

" You will forgive me if I accept him? " 

"I shall know it is all right. I trust you , dear sister." 

" Teil me something to help me ! " 

Violet drew out Helen's cross/ "Be patient, be patient," 
she said. " The worse things are , the more of the cross to 
bebome." 

Theodora held out her band for it. " I hope I am mend- 
ing/' said she, as she gave it back with a melancholy smile. 
"It does not give me the bad jealous thoughts I had when 
first I knew you possessed it. Teil me something to make 
me patient." 

"Mayl teil you what came into myhead after you were 
talking last night of not seeing your way , and wanting to be 
led. I thought of a verse in Isaiah." Violet found the place 
and showed it. 

" Who is among you that feareth the Lord , that obeyeth 
the voice of His servant, that walketh in darkness, and 
hath no light? Let him trust in the name of the JLord and 
stay upon his God." 

"Thank you, Violet," said Theodora, looking on to the 
next verse. " I will try to be patient; I will try not to kindle 

6* 
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a fire for myself. But if they tease me much^ if I am very 
weary — " 

The summons cut her short — Lord Martindale ran up to 
hasten her ; a fervent embrace — she was gone ! 

And Violet, with wom-out strength and spirits, remained 
to find how desolate she was — left behind in dreary summer 
London. 

There was nothing for it but to be as foolish as in old 
times, to lie down on the sofa and cry herself to sleep. She 
was a poor creature, after all, and awoke to weariness and 
head-ache, bat to no repining; for she had attained to a 
spirit of thankfulness and content She lay dreamily, 
figoring to herself Arthur enjoying himself on the moors 
and mountains, tili Helvellyn's own purple cap came to 
brighten her dreams. 

CHAPTEE XXn. 

SIgh no more, lady, lady, sigh no more, 

Menwere deceivers ever, 
One foot on shor&and one on land, 

To one tbing constant never. 

Percy'8 Reliques, 

" So , you say Miss Martindale has left town?" 

" Yes; Violet writes me that the family passed through 
London, and took her to the continent on Tuesday." 

"Then let Annette know she is to be ready to come with 
me to town on Monday. We shall see if it is the young lady's 
doing , or whether Mrs. Martindale intends to give herself 
airs with her father and sister." 

"Poordear," sighed the good car«-worn mother, "Ido 
long to hear of her; but may I not write first? I should not 
like to get the dear child into trouble." 

"On no account write, or we shall have some excuse 
about pre-engagements. I shall take Annette at once , and 
see with my own eyes. Martindale can never have the face 
to hinder her from asking her own sister to stay in the house, 
when once she is there." 
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"Ihope he is kind to her!" saidMrfl. Mose. "I longto 
hear whether she i^ quite recQvered ; and she says so little of 
herseif. She will be glad to see her sister, and yet, one 
does not like to seem pushing." 

"Never you mind," said the acute, sharp-faced attomey, 
putting her aside as if she was presuming beyond her 
sphere ; " only yoü get Annette ready. Since we found such 
a match for Violet, she is bound to help off her sisters ; and 
as to Annette, a jaunt is just what is wanting to drive that 
black coat out of her head. I wish he had never come near 
the place. The girl might have had the Irish captain , if she 
had not been running after him and his schooL Teil her to 
be ready on Monday." 

Meek Mrs. Moss never dared to question her husband's 
decision; and she had sufFered too much anxiety on her 
daughter's account, not to rejoice in the prospect of a trust- 
worÖiyreport, forViolet's letters were chiefly descriptions 
of herchildren. 

There was much soreness in the Moss family respecting 
Violet, andtwo opinionswithregard toher; some inclining 
to believe her a fine lady, willing to discard her kindred; 
others thinking her not a free agent, but tyrannized over by 
Miss Martindale, and neglected by her husband. So An- 
nette, who had pined and drooped under the loss of the 
twin-like companionship of her sister, was sent out as on an 
adventure in much trepidation and mysterious dread of 
Captain Martindale , by no means consistent with the easy 
good nature of his days of courtship. And thus her first 
letterwaswrittenand received with such feelings as attend 
that of an explorer of a new country. 

" Cadogan-place , Angost 19th. 
"Well, dearest Mamma, I am writing £romViolet*s house. 
Yes, she is her own sweet seif, our precious flower still — 
nobody must think anything eise — she is not changed one 
bit, ezcept that she is terribly pale and thin; but she calls 
herself quite well, and says that if I had seen her when 
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Johnny was ßye weeks old, I Bhould give her credit now. 
But Matilda will say I cannot write a comprehensible letter, 
80 1 will begin regularly. 

"We slept at uncle Christopher^s, and after an earlj 
breakfast walked here. The man did not think his mistress 
could see any one, bat when he heard who we were, showed 
ns to the drawing-room , and there wasYiolet, qtdte alone, 
breakfasting by herseif, for he is gone to Scotlandl Poor 
dear girl ! When she saw us , she gave a little scream , and 
fiew up to me , clinging round my neck, and sobbing as she 
did on her wedding day; it was as if the two years were 
nothing. However, in a moment, she composed herseif, 
and Said it was silly , but there was still a sob .in her throat, 
and she was shy and constrained as she used to be with 
papa, in old times. She says she would not teil us Oaptain 
Martindale was going to Scotland, because of not tantalizing 
US with his passing so near , but I fear it is that she will not 
confess how often she is left alone. I am so glad we are 
come, now he is out of the way. She has asked us to stay 
while papa has to be in London , and I shall , but papa finds 
it more convenient to sleep at uncle Christopher's. If we 
are not here oftener , I am sure it is no fault of hers ; and her 
husband cannot be displeased with this little yisit — at least 
he ought not. She sent for the children; the habe was 
asleep, but Johnnie came, and oh! how curious it seemed 
to hear the voice calling her mamma, and see the little 
creature holding out his arms to go to her. I feit, indeed, 
how long we have been apart — it was our own Violet, and 
yet some one eise. You would have been amused to see how 
altered she was by having her son in her arms ; how the little 
morsel seemed to give her confidence, and the shy stiffiiess 
went away, and she looked so proud and fond, and smiled 
and spoke with ease. There was the dear little fair fellow 
Standing on her lap , leaning against her Shoulder, with his 
arm round her neck, hiding his face when I looked at him 
too much. She said he was puzzled not to see the aunt he 
kiiew , and how I grudged his knowing any aunt better than 
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mel Theydoloofelovelytogether, and so much alike ; but 
I could ciy to see them both so white and wan ; not a shade 
of her pretty colour on her cheek, and the little darling so 
very tiny and weak, though he is as clever as possible, and 
iinderstands all you say to him. If I had but got them both 
in cur £resh north coontree ! 

''Papa could not stay, and as soon as he was gone, she 
set her boy down on the sofa, and threw her arms round 
my neck, and we were Uke wild things — we kissed, and 
Bcreamed, and laughed, and cried, tili poor Johnnie was 
quite frightened. 'Now, Annette, come and see,' said 
Yiolet, and took me upstairs to the nursery, and there, 
lialf waking, under the archway of her cradle, lay, like 
a little queen, that beautifal creature , Helen, opening her 
black eyes just as we came up , and moving her round arms. 
How I longed for mamma to see her, and to see Violet's 
perfeet look of happiness as she lifted her out and said, 
*Now, is not she worth seeing?' and then Sarah came up. 
Yiolet says Sarah threatened to go away, when there were 
two to be always racketing, but when it came to the point, 
could not leave Johnnie, whom she keeps in great order, and 
treats with much ceremony, always calÜng him Master John. 
She believes Sarah disapproves of poor Helen altogether, as 
an intruder upon Johnnie's comfort; and she is quite savage 
at admiration of her, as if it was a slight on him; but she 
has tumed out an admirable nurse, in her own queer way. 
Such a moming as we have had, chattering so fast ! all about 
you all. I am sure she loves us as much as erer, and I do 
not believe she is unhappy. She talks of her husband as if 
they were happy, and he has given her such quantities of 
pretty things , and I hear of so much that seems as if she was 
on comfortable terms with them all. I am satisfied about 
her, praybesotoo, dear Mamma. 

" I am writing while waiting for her to drive to fetch my 
things from uncle Christopfaer's — . She teils me to finish 
without minding her visitor — I was interrupted by Sarah'g 
bringing Johnnie down, and he was yery good with me , bat 
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presentl7 a gentleman was announced, without my catching 
his name. I feared Johnnie would cry , but he sprang with 
delight, and the stranger saying, *Ha! master, you recol- 
lect me?* took him in his arms. I said my sister would come 
directly, and he gave a good-natured nod, and muttered 
half to himself, *0h! another of the genus Viola. I am 
glad of it.' I cannot make him out; he must be a relation, 
or one of the other officers. Violet did not know he was 
there, and came in with the baby in her arms; he stepped 
towards her, saying, * So you have set up another! Man or 
woman?' and then asked if she was another flower. Violet 
coloured, as she spoke low, and said, ^ Her name is Helen.' 
I must ask Violet the meaning, for he looked gravely pleased, 
and answered gratefully, *That is very good of you.' *I 
hope she will deserve it,' Violet said, and was introducing 
me , but he said Johnnie had done him that honour. He has 
been talking of Captain Martindale (calling him Arthur), and 
telling curious things he has seen in Ireland. He is very 
amusing, bluff, and odd, but as if he was a distinguished 
person. Now I see that Violet is altered , and grown older 
— he seems to have such respect for, and confidence in her; 
and she so womanly and self^possessed, entering into his 
clever talk as Matilda would, yet in the simple way she 
always had. You would be proud to see her now — her 
manners must be perfection, I should think; so graceful 
and dignified, so engaging and quiet. I wish Louisa had 
seen her. What are they talking of now? 

' Violet — How did you find Pallas Athene? 

* ünhnown. — Alas , poor Pallas ! With the judgment of 
the cockney who buttered his horse's hay, the ragged boy 
skinned her mice and plucked her sparrows in my absence. 
The consequence was her untimely end. I was met by my 
landlady with many a melancholy *Ah, Sir!' and actuaUy 
the good creature had had her stuffed. 

' Violet, — Poor Pallas ! then the poor boy has lost his 
employment? 

^ünknovm, •— Happily, his honesty and his grief so 
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worked npon mj landlady, that ehe has taken him as an 
eirand boy. So that, in fact, Minerva may be considered 
to have been the making of bis fortune.' 

'^I leave tbis for a riddle for the sisters. I am longing 
to ask Yiolet who this gentleman is who seems to know 
all the negroes so well, (Scratched out.) What nonsense 
I have written! I was listening to some letters they were 
reading from the Mr. Martindale in the West Indies. Yiolet 
teils me to finish with her dearest love. 

" Your most affectionate, 

"A. Mose. 

"P.S. — He will come to-morrow to take us to a private 
view of the Royal Academy, before the pictures are 
xemoved." 

The samepost carried a letter from Yiolet to her busband, 
communicating the arrival of her guests, and telling him she 
knew that he could not wish her not to have Annette with her 
for these few day s , and that it did make her very happy. 

Haviug done this, she dismissed doubts, and, with a clear 
conscience, gave herseif up to the enjoyment of her sister's 
Visit, each minute of which seemed of diamond worth. Per- 
haps the delights were the more intensefrom compression; 
but it was a precious reprieve when Arthur's answer came, 
rejoicing at Violet's having a companion, and hoping that 
she would keep her tili bis retum, which he should not 
scruple to defer, since she was so well provided for. He bad 
just been deliberating whether be could accept an invitation 
to the Highlands. 

If the wife was less charmed than her sister, she knew 
that, under any circumstances , she would have bad to con- 
sent, after the compliment bad been paid of asking whether 
she could spare him; and it was compensation enough that 
he should have voluntarily extended her sister's visit. 

Annette, formerly the leader of her younger 'sister, was 
often pleasantly surprised to find her little Yiolet become 
like her eider, and that not only from Situation, but in miud. 
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With face and fig^re resembling Yiolefs, bat of a lesB 
uncommon order, without the beauteous complexion and 
the natural grace,now enhanced by living in the best society, 
Annette was a yery nice-looking, lady-likegirl, ofthesame 
refined tone of mind and manners; and havingliad a longer 
Space of young ladyhood, she had more cultivation in 
accomplishments and book knowledge, her good taste 
saving her from being spoilt, even by her acquiescence in 
Matilda's superiority. She saw, howerer, that Yiolet had < 
more practical reflection, and though in many points simple I 

and youthfol, was more of a woman than herseif; and it was | 

with that sweet, innocent feeling, which ought not to bear | 
the same name as pride, that she exuited in the superiority ] 
of her beloved sister. Selfish jealousies or petty vanities 
were far firom her; it was like a rom'ance to hear Yiolet | 

describe the splendours of Martindale, or the gaieties of ^ 
London; and laugh over the confession of the little per- 
plexities as to proprieties , and the mistakes and surprises, 
which she trusted she had not betrayed. 

Still Yiolet missed the power of fully reeiprocating her * 
sister*s confidence. Annette laid open every home interest 
and thought, but Yiolet had no right to disclose the 
subjects that had of late engrossed her, and at every ^ 
tum found a Separation, something on which she must not 
be communicative. 

The yiew of the Exhibition was happily performed nnder 
Mr. Fotheringham's escort. Annette, thanks to Lord 
St. £rme's gallery, had good taste in pictures; she drew 
well, and understood art better than her sister, who rejoiced 
in bringing out her knowledge, and hearing her converse \ 
withPercy. They had the rooms to themselves, and Annette 
was anxious to carry away the outline of one or two noted 
pictures. While she was sketching, Percy wandered to 
another part of the room , and stood fixedly before a picture. 
Yiolet came to see what he was looking at. It was a fine one 
by Landseer of a tiger submitting to the band of the keeper, 
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with cat-like complacency, but tlie glare of tfae eye and ciirl 
of the tail manifesting that its gentleness was temporary. 

"It may be the grander animal," muttered he-, "but less 
satisfactory for domestic purposes." 

" What did you say ? " asked Violet, thinking it addressed 
to her. 

"Thatis apresumptuous man," he said, pointing to the 
keeper. "If he trusts in the creature*s affection, some day 
he will find his mistake." 

He flung himself round, as if he had done with the 
subject, and his tone startled Violet, and showed her that 
more was meant than met the ear. She longed to teil him 
that the creature was taming itself , but she did not dare, 
and he went back to talk to Annette, tili it ended in his 
promising to come to-morrow, to take liiem to the EUesmere 
gallery. 

"That 's the right style of woman," soliloquized Percy, 
as he saw the carriage drive off, "Gentleness, meekness, and 
a dash of good sense , is the recipe for a rational female — 
otherwise , she is a blunder of nature. The same stamp as 
her sister, I see; nothing wanting, but air and the beauty, 
which, luckily for Arthur, served f or his bait" 

When he came, according to appointment, Annette was 
in the drawing-room, unable to desist from touching and 
retouching her copy of her nephew's likeness, though Violet 
had long ago wamed her to put it away, and to follpw her up 
to dress. 

He carried the portrait to the light. " M. Piper," he read. 
" That little woman ! That mouth is in better drawing than 
I could have thought her guilty of." 

"OhI those are Lord St. Erme's touches," said uncon- 
scious Annette. "He met Miss Martindale taking it to be 
framed, and he improved it wonderfuUy. He certainly under- 
stood the little face, for he even wrote verses on it." 

Here Violet entered, and Annette had to hurry away for 
her bonnet. Percy stood looking at the drawing. 

"So, Johnnie has a new admirer," he said. 
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Violet was sorry that he should hear of this*, bat she 
laughed, and tried tomake light of it. 

"I hear he is in Germany." 

" Yes ; with his sister and their annt." 

"Well," Said Percy, **it may do. There will be no col- 
lision of will, and while there is one to submit, there is peace. 
A tigress can be generous to a puppy dog." 

"But, indeed, I do not think it likely." 

"If sheis torturinghim, that is worse." 

Violet raised her eyes pleadingly, and said, in a low, 
moumful tone : " I do not like to hear you speak so bitterly." 

" No ," he said , " it is not bittemess. That is o ver. I am 
thankfal to have broken loose, and to be able to look back 
on it calmly, as a past delusion. Great qualities ill regnlated 
are fearful things; and though I believe trials will in time 
teach her to bring her religious principle to bear on her 
faults , I see that it was an egregious error to think that she 
could be led." 

He spoke quietly , but Violet could not divest herseif of 
the Impression that there was more acute personal feeling 
than he was aware of. In the EUesmere gallery, he led 
them to that little picture of Paul Potter's, where the 
poUard willows stand up against the sunset sky, the eyening 
sunshine gleaming on their trunks, upon the grass, and 
gilding the backs of the cows, while the placid old couple 
look on at the milking, the hooded lady shading her face 
with her fan. 

" There 's my notion of felicity ," said he. 

" Eather a Dutch notion ," said Violet. 

" Don't despise the Dutch ," said Percy. " Depend upon 
it, that respectable retired burgomaster and his vrownever 
hadwords, as we Brogden folk say." 

"I think you would firiü that very stupid," said Violet 

"Not I," said Percy. "When I want to pick a quarrel, 
I can get it abroad." 

"When?" said Annette, smiling. 

"Yes, I like to keep my teeth and claws sharpened," said 
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Percy ; "but one wants repose at home. That burgomaster 
is my model." 

He continued to find sightsfor them, showingViolet more 
Kons of London than had ever come in her way. One day, 
when a thunder-storm hindered their going to the Zoological 
Gardens, he stayed the whole afternoon reading to them. 
Inthemidst, Violet thought of last September's storm ; she 
looked up — an idea flashed upon her! 

" How delightful ! How well they ßuit ! I shall have my 
Annette close to me! They can marry at once! My father 
will be satißfied. How happy they will be ! It will be the 
repose he wants. Dear Annette , what will she not be under 
his training!" The joyous impuke was to keep him to 
dinner; but she had scruples about inviting him in Arthur's 
absence, and therefore only threw double warmth into her 
farewells. Her spirits were up to nonsense pitch, and she 
talked and laughed all the evening with such merriment as 
Annette had hardly ever known in her. 

But when she was alone, and looked her joy in the face, 
she was amazed to find how she had been forgetting Theo- 
dora, whose affairs had latöly been uppermost Annette 
might be worth a hundred Theodoraä: but that did not alter 
right and justice. ^ 

If Theodora wasacceptingtheEarl! Violet knew he was 
at Baden; he could not yet have been dismissed: and the 
sister-in-law had proved a disappointing correspondent, her 
nature being almost as averse to letter-writing as was 
Arthur's. Let her marry him , and all would be well. The 
question, however, really lay between Percy and Annette 
themselves: and Violet thought he had made a wise discovery 
in preferring her gentle, yielding sister to the former lady 
of his choice. Matters might take their course; Arthur 
would be gratified by this testimony to her family's per- 
fections : John would rejoice in whatever was for his friend's 
real happiness; to herseif, in every way, it would be com- 
plete felicity. 
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Still she hesifcated. She had heard of pique driving per- 
sons to make a fresh choice, when a former attachment 
appeared obliterated by indignation, onlj to revive too late, 
and to be the misery of all parties. Percy 's late words, harsh 
when he fancied them indifferent, made her doubtful whe- 
ther it might not be so in bis case. In bis sound principle she 
had entire confidence , but he might be in error as to the 
actual State of bis sentiments ; and she knew that she should 
dread , for the peace of mind of all parties , bis first meeting, 
as her sister's husband, with either Miss Martindale or the 
Cotmtess of St. Erme. 

She decided that Annette oughttohear thewhole, soas 
act with her eyes open. If she had been engaged, she should 
never have heard what was past, bat she should not en- 
courage bim while ignorant of the circumstances ; and, these 
known , Violet had more reliance on her judgment than on 
her own. The breach of confidence being thus justified, 
Violet resolved , and as they sat'together late in the evening, 
found an opportunity of beginning the subject " We used 
to expect a closer connexion with him, or I should never have 
leamt to call bim Percy — " 

** You told me about poor Mr. Martindale." 

"Yes, but this was to have been a live connexion. He 
was engaged to Theodora." 

Violet was satisfied that the responding interjection was 
more surprised and curious than disappointed. She related 
the main features of the story, much to Annette's iudigna- 
tion. "Why, Violet, you spe«k as if you'were fond of 
her!" 

" That I am. If you knew how noble and how tender she 
can be ! So generous when most offended ! Oh ! no one can 
know her without a sort of admiring love and pity." 

" I do not understand. To me she seems inexcusable." 

^'No, no, indeed Annette I She has had more excuse 
than almost any one. It makes one grieve for her to see 
how the worse nature seems to have been allowed to grow 
beyond her power, and how it is like something rending 
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her, when riglit and wrong straggle together for the 
mastery." 

• So manj questions enstied , that Yiolet fonnd her partial 
disclosure had rendered the curtain over Martindale affairs 
far less impenetrahle ; but ehe had spoken no sooner than 
was needful, for the very next moming'spost brought an 
envelope , containing a letter for Miss Moss , and a f ew lines 
addressed to herseif: — 

^'My deab Mrs. Martindale , — Trust me. I have dis- 
covered my error, and have profited by my lesson. Will 
you give the enclosed to your sister? I Imow you will act as 
kindly as eyer by 

"Yours, &c., 

"A.P.F." 

So soon! Yiolet had not been prepared for this. She 
gasped wiih wonder and suspense, as she laid the letter 
before the place where Annette had been sitting, and 
returned to her seat as a spectator, though far from a calm 
one: that warm-hearted note had made her wishes bis 
eamest partisans, and all her pulses throbbed with the 
desire that Annette might decide in favour of him; but she 
thought it wrong to try to influence her, and held her peace, 
thqugh her heart leapt into her mouth at her sister's excla- 
mation on seeing the letter, and her cheeks glowed when 
the flush darted iato Annette's. 

She glanced in a sort of fright over the letter, then 
looked for help to Violet, and held it to her. " Oh, Violet! 
doyouknow?" 

"Yes, I have a note myself. Mydarling Annette!" 

Annette threw herseif down by her side , and sat on the 
floor , studying her face while she read the note , which thus 
commenced: — 

"My dbab Miss Moss, — You will say that our acquaint- 
ance is too short to Warrant my thus addressing you; but 
yout sister knows me as well as most people ; and in knowing 
your sister, and seeing your resemblance to her, I know 
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you. If AM = VM, and VM « Wordsworth's *spirit, yet 
a woman too / then AM ^=^ the same." 

From this curious opening he proceeded to a more ordi- 
nary and veiy eamest entreaty for her consent to his ap- 
plying to her father. 

"Well, Violet!" 

" How exactly like him ! " 

"How highly he doesesteem you!" said Annette; "but 
if he thinks me like you he would find his mistake. After 
what you told me — so soon! Oh, I wish it had not 
happened ! Violet , do teil me what to do." 

"I don't think any one can advise in a matter like this." 

"Oh! don*tsay so, Violet; you knowthe people, andl 
don't. Pray say something." 

"He is a most excellent, admirable person," said Violet, 
in an unmeaning tone. \ 

"Yes, Iknowthat, but — " 

"Really, I think nothing but your own feeling should j 

deeide." I 

"Ah! you did not hesitate when you were asked!" said ■ 

Annette, sighing; and Violet atonceblushed, smiled, and 
sighed, as she spoke her quick conscious "No, no ! " i 

"Such a romance cannot always be expected," said 
Annette , a little mournfuUy. "Heiseverythingestimable, ' 

in spite of his oddness. But then, this affair — so recent! j 

Violet ! (impatiently) what do you think ? what do you wish ? " i 

" What I wish ? To have my own Annette near me. For 
two such people to belong to each other! Don't youknow 
what I like ? But the question is what you wish." 

" Yes ! " sighed Annette. 

"I don't think you wish itmuch," said Violet, tryingto 
get a view of her face. 

"I don't know whether I ought to make up my mind. I 
am not much inclined to anything. But I dare say it would 
tum out well. I do like him very much. But Miss Martin- 
dale! Now, Violet, will you not teil me what you think? 
Take pity on me." 
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"Annette," said Violet, not withont effort, "I see you 
bave not the feeling that would make you unhappy in giving 
him up , so I may speak freely. I am afraid of it. I cannot 
be certain that he is so completely cured of his old attach- 
ment as he snpposes himself to be while the anger is fresh. 
He is as good as possible — qaite sincere, and w.oold never 
willingly pain you , whatever he may feel. Bat his affection 
for Theodora was of long standing; and withont any one^s 
fault there might be worries and vexations — " 

"Yes, yes," said Annette, in a voice that re-assured 
her. 

^'I think it wiser not, and perhaps more honourable to 
Theodora. Hitherto I haye been wishing that it might yet 
be made up again. If you had been disposed that way, I 
should haye been anzious , — as you seem doubtful , I fancy 
it would be safer — ** 

" , Violet , I am so glad ! It is a great relief to me.'* 

" But , you know , it is only I that say so." 

" Better you than a hundred I My doubt was this. You 
know there are a great many of us, and papa wants to see 
US well married. He has talked more about it since you 
went Now this is not romantic; but I was considering 
whether , for the sake of the rest , I ought not to try whether 
I could like him. But what you haye said sets me quite at 
ease in refnsing him." 

"Poor Percy!" said Violet. "I am afraid he will be 
vexed." 

"And it is a great compliment, though that is to you. 
He takes me on trust from you." 

"And he took me on trust from John," said Violet. "I 
wish he had known you before Theodora." 

"I only ho^e papa will neyer hear of it," said Annette, 
shrinking. "How fortunate that he was not here. I shall 
teil no one at home." 

"If it had not been for Theodora," sighed Violet, «I 
know nothing that would haye been more delightfiil. It was 
too eharming to come tme ! " 
Hearueate, IL, 7 
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^^Yiolet," Said Annette, with her fiace avertad, ''don't 
be sonry, for I conld not hare beea glad of it now; tibon^ 
for their sakes I might have'tried to work nijßelf into the 
feeling. I oannot help telling 70a, though jou will tbink it 
more wrong in me, fori shfdl never see htm again, and he. 
never said anything." 

"I know wbom you mean," whispered Violet, rightly 
diTining it was Mr. Fanshawe. 

^'Don't call it anjrthing," said Annette, with her head 
drooping. '< I wbuld not haye told even you , bat to console 
you abont this. Nothing ever passed, and I was silly to 
dwell on the litüe things they laughed at me about; but I 
cannot he^ thinking that if he had seen any prospect — " 

" I wonder if John could — " Violet cheeked herseif. 

'^0, don*t say anything about it!*' eried Annette, 
frightened. ^'It may be only my foolish faney — but X oannot 
get it out of my mind. Ton see I have no one to talk orer 
things with now you are gone. I have lost my pai? in you, 
80 1 am solitary among them ; and perhaps that has made me 
think of it tiie more." 

^'Dearest! But stiU I think you ought to try to draw 
away your mind from it." 

"You do not think I ought to try to like Hr. Fothering- 
harn?" 

* "Indeed , under present circumstanoes , I eould not wisb 
Äat» 

"But do you think me very wrong for considering wh^ 
tfaerl could? I hope not, dear Violet," said Annette, who 
shared her sister's scrupulous, self-distrustliil character, 
audhad not, like her, been tau^t, by stem necessKy, to 
judge for herseif. 

"No, indeed,** said Violet; "bat, sinoe that is settled, 
he ought to know it at once , and not to be kept in sua- 
pense." 

It was not tili softer mueh affeotionate exbortatipn that 
Violet comld rouse her aister from talking raiher piteooßly 
over the perplexity it would have beon if Ids aa»e or bets bad 
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been otherwifle, Ofguing to exciuie herself in her own eyeu 
for the nQ^n of the marriage for ezpedienoj, «od de- 
scribing the disple^ure ihst,i the kuowledge of the rejection 
would produce «t homa. Xt was the first time ahe had had to 
act for herself , and either she could not resolve to begin, 
or liked to feel it« importance. Perhaps she was right in 
saying that Mr. Fotheringham wonld be disappointed if he 
snpposed her YioleVs equal; for though alike in lowlinesB, 
amiabilily, and good «ense, ahe had not the same energy 
and decision. 

At last the fetter was begim, in the style of MatUdaand 
ike PoUte Letter Writer combined, though themeek*spirited 
Annette peeped through in the connecting links of die set 
phrases. Yiolet, who was appealed to at eveiy stage, would 
fJBtm h^e ^bstituted the simple words in which Annette 
spoke her meaning; but her sister was shocked. Such 
ordinary language did not befit the dignily of the occasion 
nov Matilda*8 pupü; and Violet, as mnch over-ruled as ever 
by respeet for her eider sisters, thought it an adnurable 
eomposition* 

''May I see yours?'* asked Annette, resting before 
making her fair copy. 

<* Aoid welcome , but it is not worthy of yours.** 

^^'Mt de ab Mr. FoTHEsnrCfrHAM, — I wish with all my 
haart it could be — I am very sorry it must not. Pray say 
nothing to my father : it would only put her to needless pain. 
I beg your pardon for not being able to do anything for you. 
You know how glad I should have been if I had not been 
obliged to perceive that it would not be really right or kind 
to either. Only do let me thank you for liking my dear 
sister, and forgive us if you are grieved. I am yeiy, rery 
Borry. 

"*YourB, very smoerely, 

*»*V.H.MAB«nn>An;» 

Annette raiaed her eye« in surpnse. '' Ah ! " sald Violet, 
<( it is <^ SkO use for me to ,try to write like Matilda. I did 

7* 
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once, bat I am not clever «noagh; it looked so Billy and 
affected, that I haye been ashamed to remember it ever 
since. I must write in the only way I can." 

Her sister wanted to tear up her letter as a piece of 
affectation, but this ehe wonld not allow. It made her feel 
despairing to think of spending two hours more oyer it , and 
she hoped that she would be satisfied with the argnment that 
the familiär style employed by Mrs. Martindale towards an 
old friend might not be snited to Annette Moss when rejeet> 
ing his snit ' 

Each sentence underwent a revision, tili Violet, growing 
as impatient as was in her natore, told her at last that he 
would think more of the substance than of the form. 

Next, she had to contend against Annette's longing to 
flee home at onee, by Theodora's own saying, ^'London 
was Wide enough for both;" and more effectually by sug- 
gesting that a sudden departore would be the best means of 
proclaiming the adventore. It was true enough that Mr. 
Fotheringham was not likely to molest her. No more was 
heard of him tili, two days after, the owl's provider brought 
a parcel with a message, that Mr. Fotheringham had given 
up his lodging and was going to Paris. It contained some 
books and papers of John*s, poor little Pallas Athene her- 
seif, stuffed, and directed to Master J. Martindale, and a 
bookinwhich, under his sister's name, he had written that 
of little Helen. Violet knew he had intended making some 
residence at Paris, to be near the public libraries, and she 
understood this as a kind, forgiving farewell. She could 
understand his mortification, that he, after casting off the 
magnificent Miss Martindale, should be rejected by this 
little humble country girl; and she could not help thinking 
herseif ungrateful, so that the owl, which she kept in the 
drawing-room , as the object of Johnnie's tender strokings, 
always seemed to have a reproachfal expression in its round 
glass eyes. , 

The hope of seeing the ezpediency of her decision waxed 
&inter, when she received the unexpected honour of a 
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letter £rom Lord Martindale, who, writing to entrast her 
with some commission for John, added some news. ''I have 
had the great pleasure of meeting with mj cousin, Hugh 
Martindale," he said; "who, since the death of his wife, 
has 80 overworked himself in his large town parish, as to 
injure his eyesight, and has been ordered abroad for his 
health. It does not appear that he will ever be fit to retam 
to his work at Fieldingsby, and I am in hopes of effecting 
an exchange which may fix him at Brogden in the stead of 
Mr. Wingfield. When you are of my age, you will under- 
stand the pleasnre I have in retuming to old times. Theo- 
dora has likewise been mach with him, and I trust may be 
benefited by his adyice. At present she has not made up her 
mind to give any definite answer to Lord St Erme, and since 
I believe she hesitates from conscientious motives , I am the 
less inclined to press her, as I think the resnlt will be in his 
fayonr. I find him improve on acquaintance. I am fiilly 
satisfied with his principles and temper, he has extensive 
information , and might easily become a valuable member of 
society. His sister, Lady Lucy, spends mach of her time 
with US, and appears to be an amiable pleasing girl." 

Lord Martindale eyidently wished it to be forgotten that 
he had called Lord St. Erme absurd-looking. 

Yiolet sighed, and tried to coonterbalance her regrets 
by hopes that John would have it in his power to patronise 
his chaplain. However, these second-hand cares did not hin- 
der her from thriving and prospering so , that she triumphed 
in the hopes of confuting the threat that she would not 
recover in London, and she gloried in the looks with which 
ahe should meet Arthur. A dozen times a-day she told her 
little ones that papa was coming home, tili Johnnie leamt 
to repeat it; and then she listened in ecstasy as the news 
took a firesh charm from his Ups. 

She went to meet Arthur at the Station; but instead of 
complimenting her on the renewed camation of her cheeks, 
as perhaps, in her pretty coiijugal vanity , she had expected, 
when she had^taken such pains with her pink ribbohs, he 
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gazed stfftigbt beföre him, and presently taid, abraptlj, 
" Iß y our sister here ? " 

Had khe been displeasing bim the wbole time ? Sbe only 
breathedafaint"Yes." 

" Is f'otberingbam in town ? " 

"No; be is gone to Paris.** 

"Tben it is bumbng, as I tbongbt I met tbatpredous 
Miss Gardner in the train going to Wortbboume, and sbe 
wonld bave me beliere you were getting up a mateh betweea 
tbose two? A fine story, — not a year since be proposed to 
Tbeodorat Tbere was sbe congratulating me ontbe satis- 
facüon it mnst be to Mrs. Martindale ! " 

<'So sbe wanted to make miscbief between us,'* said 
Violet, mncbbort 

<< Miscbief is meat and drink to ber. Bat not a jot did I 
believe, I teil you, silly cbild. Yon are not wasting tears 
on tbat crocodile tongue ! I bad a mind to teil ber to [ber 
face tbat Percy is made of düFerent Stoff; and for my own 
Violet blossom — " 

Tbe tears dropped brigbt and bappy. '^Tbougb, dear 
Artbur, it was true , as far as Perc^ was conoemed. Annette 
bas bad to refhse bkn.*" 

^'Awise girl!'' exclaimed Artbar, in indignant sorprise. 
" Bat Percy ! I coold not bave beliey ed it Wby would sbe 
notbavebim?"' 

<^ Gbiefly from tbinking it not rigbt tO accept bim. I bope 
I did notdo wrong in telling ber all aboat it I tbongbt it only 
fair, and sbe did not care enongb for bim to make the 
refasal an effort." 

"I sboald tbink not! Tbe fickle dog. To go and take 
np with — No disrespect to Annette, — bat after Theodora! 
Sosoon, tool" 

"I fancied it more piqne than inconstancy. Tbere is so 
mach anger aboat bim tbat I saspect tbere is mor^ affection 
ÜianbeknOWs." 

^' And yon tbink fbat mends matters," said Arthur, langh-» 
ing* " Well , I bope Theodora will marry St Erme at onee, 
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SO as to serve him right. I am sure she will if she liean of 

^' And I am afraid Miss Gardner will write to her.'* 

'^That she will, with nice histories of you and me and 
Annette. And she will teU them at Worthboume tiU old 
Sir Antony disinherits Peroy. No more than he deserres l " 

She might well be glad of the part she had taken, now 
that she foond her husband so mach more alire to the 
affiront to his sister than she had ezpected. fie was in high 
good hmnonr, and talked merrily of his ezpedition, pro- 
ceeding even to sneh a stretch of solicitude as to say he 
snpposed ^'the brats were all right, as he had heard notiiing 
ofthem." 

His greeting to Annette was warm and cordial; he com«- 
plimented her on her sister's recovered looks, and tried to 
extort a declaration that she looked just Hke what she 
had been when he took her from Wrangerton. Annette 
peeped out under her eyelashes, smiled, and shook her 
head timidly. 

'^Ha! What 's y cur treason, Miss Annette? Does not 
she look as weU as ever ? " 

'^ Better, insomeways," said Annette, looking at Violet, 
glowing and smiling, with her husband's band On her 
Shoulder. 

" And what in others ? " 

"I like to look at her better than ever, but I cannot say 
she is not paler and thinner." 

<'Yes, and sober and matronl3^. That I am!*' said 
Yiolet, drawing herseif up. ^<I must stand on my dignity 
now I have two children. Don't I look old and wise, An- 
nette?" 
, "Notabitnow," said Annette. 

There was an end of Annette's doubt and dread of her 
grand brother-in-law. He talked and laughed, took her 
on pleasant ezpeditions, and made much of her with all 
his ready good nature, tili her heart was quite won. She 
did not leave them tili just as they were departing for Wind- 
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8or, and as she looked back from her railway carriagei at 
Yiolet and her husband, arm-in-arm, she sighed a sigh on 
her own aecount, repented of as soon as heaved, as she con- 
trasted her own nnsatisfactory home with their happiness. 

Bat the heart knoweth its own bittemess, and Annette 
little guessed at the grief that lurked in the secret Springs of 
her sister's joy, increasing with her onward growth in the 
Bpirit that brought her sure trust and peace. It was the want 
of fellowship with her husband, in her true and hidden life. 
She could not seek counsel or comfort from above, she coold 
not offer prayer or thanksgiving, she could not join in the 
highest Feast, without finding herseif left alone, in a region 
whither he would not foUow. It was a weariness to him. In 
the spring'she had had hopes. At Easter , an imploring face, 
and timid <<Won*t you come?" had made him smile, and 
say he was not so good as she , then sigh , and half promise, 
"Next time, when he had considered." But next time, he 
had had no leisure for thinking; she should do as she liked 
with him when they got into the country. And since that, 
some influence that she could not trace, seemed, as she 
knew by the intuition of her heart, rather than the acknow* 
ledgment of her mind, to have tumed him away ; the distaste 
and indifference were more evident, and he never gave her 
an opening for leading to any serious subject It was this 
that gave pain even to her prayers, and added an acuter 
pang to every secret anxiety. 

^' When his children are older, and he feels that they look 
uptohim," thought Yiolet, hopefiilly, and in the meantime 
she prayed. 
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CHAPTER XXTTT. 

Not 80, bold knight, no deed of thlne ^ 

Can ever win my band ; 
Tbat hope « poor youth , thoa most resign , 

Por barriers 'twUt na stand. 
Tet wbat dotb part ns I will now reveal. 
Kor, noblest one, from the^ the truth coneeal. 

FOUQÜX. 

Abthub guessed rightly. Miss Gardner's first leisure was 
spent in writing her tidings to Theodora. 

It was on a stränge state of mind that they feil. Theodora 
had gone abroad, softened and conscious of her faalts , but 
her indomitable will boiling up at each attempt to conquer 
them; knowing that her fate hung in the balance, buthelp- 
less in the power of her own pride and temper. Miserable, 
and expecting to be more wretched, her outward demeanour, 
no longer cnecked by Violet, was more than ever harsh, 
capricious, and undutiful, especially under her present de- 
privation of the occupations that had hitherto been Channels 
of kindly feeling. 

She was less patient than formerly with her aunt, who 
was in truth more trying. Quickly gathering the state of 
afiPäirs with regard to Lord St Erme, she was very angry 
with Lord Martindale for not having consulted her, and at 
the same time caressed her great>niece beyond endurance. 
Besides, it was unbearable to hear sweet Violet scoffed at 
Theodora spoke hastily in her defence; was laughedatfor 
having been gained over; replied vehemently; and then 
repented of losing temper with one so aged and infirm. Her 
attention to Mrs. Nesbit had been one of her grounds of self- 
complacency; but this had now failed her — distance was 
the only means of keeping the peace , and Theodora left her 
chiefly to her] companion, Mrs. Garth, a hard-looking, 
military dame, who seemed so well able to take care of her- 
self , that there was none of the compassion that had caused 
Theodora to relieve poor little Miss Piper. 

It was not long before Lord St Erme persuaded his aunt 
that her tour in Germany would not be complete without a 
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Visit to Baden-Baden. Mrs. Delaval and Lady Martindale 
immediately began to be as intimate as was possible with ihe 
latter. Theodora intended to stand aloof , and to be goarded 
and scomfal; but Lady Lucy was snch an engaging, af- 
fectionate, honest-heartedlitüething, regarding Miss Mar- 
tindale with all her brother's enthnsiastic devotion, and so 
grateful for the slightest notice , that it really was impossible 
to treat her with the requisite cold dignity. 

And to admit Lady Lucy to her friendship was much the 
the same thing &s admitting the brother. *'St. Erme" was 
the one engrossing subject of the young girl's thoughts and 
discourse, and it was soon piain that not a conversation 
passed but was reported to him. If Theodora expressed an 
opinion, '^St. Erme 's*' remarks on it were certain to be 
brought to her the next day; if a liking or a wish, he was 
instantly taking measures for its gratification. She might 
try to keep him at a distance, but where was the use of it 
when, if his mustached seif was safely poetizing in the 
Black Forest, his double in blue muslin was ever at her 
elbow? 

By and bye it was no longer a mustached seif. The 
Ornaments were shayed off, and she heartily wished them on 
again. What could be said when Lucy timidly begged to 
know how she llked the change in St Erme's face, and 
whether she shared her regrets for his dear little mustache? 
Alas! snch a sacrifice gave him a claim, and she feit as if 
each departed hair was a mesh in the net to ensnare her 
liberty. 

And what could she say when Lucy would talk orer his 
poems , and try to obtain her sympathy in the matter of that 
cruel reyiew which had cut the poor little sister to the heart? 
It had been so sore a subject in London, that she could not 
then bear to speak of it; and now, treating it like a personal 
attackonhischaracter, shetoldhow "beautifiilly St Eixne 
bore it," and wanted Miss Martindale to say how unjüst and 
shockingitlras. Tet Miss Martindale actually, withalook 
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incomprehensible to poor Lucy, declwed that there itM a 
great deal of tratb in it. 

Hötr^ver, in ptocess of time, Lucy came back repofting 
that her brother thought so too , and that he had gathered 
mäny usefal hints fröm it ; bat that he did not mean to attend 
to poetry so mach , he thonght it time to begin practical üfe ; 
and she eagerly related bis sehemes for being usefal and 
distingaishing himself. 

It was not easy to help replying and commenting on^ or 
langhing at, plans wbich showed complete ignorance of 
English life, and then Theodora fotind herself drawn into 
discussions with Lord St. Erme himself , who took her sng- 
gestions, and built bis projects with a reference to her, as 
his understood directress and assistant; tili she grew quite 
frightened at what she had let bim take for granted, and 
treated bim with a fresh fit of coldness and indifference, soon 
thawed by his sister. She could not make np her mind to the 
homiliating confession by which alone she could bare dis- 
missed bim, and the dominion she shonld enjoy with bim 
appeared more and more tempting as she leamt to know bim 
better, and yiewed bim as a means of esoape from her pre- 
sent life. If it had not been for recoUections of Violet , she 
wonld bare precipitated the step, in order to end her sns- 
pense, bat tiiat perfect trust that she would not accept bim 
onlesB she coald do so with a clear conscience always held 
her back. 

It was at this junctore that, one day when Walking with 
her father, there was a sndden stop at the sight of another 
elderly gentleman. "Hai Haghl" "What, you here, 
Martindale ! " were mütaally exclaimed, there was an ardent 
shaking of hands, and she found herself introdnced to a 
consfn, whom she had not seen since she was a child. 

He and her father had been like brothers in their boy- 
hood, bat the lines they had since taken had direrged fia 
and Wide. The hard-working clergyman had found himself 
out of his Clement in Visits to Martindale , had disoontinüed 
them, and almost even his correspondence, so that Lord 
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Martindale had heard nothing of hi« eoasin since bis wife*s 
deaüi, two years ago, tili now, wben he met him on the 
promenade at Baden, Bent abroad to recrait bis wora*oat 
healtb and eye-sigbt 

All baye eitber feit or bebeld , bow two sucb relations, 
on tbe verge of old age, meet and refresb itbemeelves wiüi 
looking back, beyond tbe tract of middle life, to tbe daya 
sbared togetber in youtb ! Lord Martindale bad not looked 
so brigbt, nor talked and langbed bo mucb for years, as 
over bis boyisb reminiscences, and bis wanderings up and 
down tbe promenade witb bis cousin seemed as if notMng 
coold terminate tbem. 

Clergymen and scbool-ioving young ladies bave a natural 
affinity , and Tbeodora found a refuge from tbe Delavals and 
an opportunity for usefulness. Sbe offered to read to cousin 
Hugb, sbe talked over parisb matters, and after relieving 
ber mind witb a conversation on tbe question of bow mucb 
tbe marcb of intellect ougbt to penetrate into country 
Bchools, it was wonderful bow mucb more equable and com- 
fortable sbe became. Tbe return to tbe true bent of ber 
natnre softened ber on every side; and witbout tbe least 
attempt to sbow off, sbe was so free from tbe morose dignity, 
witb wbicb sbe bad treated ber own family since going 
abroad, tbat Mr. Hugb Martindale could bardly believe tbe 
account of ber stränge ungovernable cbaracter, as it was 
laid before bim by ber father, in bis wisb for counsel. 

He watcbed ber anxiously , but made no attempt to force 
ber confidence, and let ber talk to bim of books, scbool 
discipline, parisb stories, and abstruse questions as mucb 
as sbe pleased, always replying in a practical, sobering 
tone, Ibat told upon ber, and sootbed ber almost like 
Violet'S mild influence; and to bergreatdeligbt, sbe made 
bim qiute believe in Yioiet's goodness, and wisb to be ac- 
quainted witb ber. 

But all tbe time, Lord St. Erme was treated as ber 
acknowledged suitor. Perbaps Mr. Martindale tbougbt it 
migbt be better if sbe were safely married; or, at any rate, 
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only knowing her personally as a high-minded person of 
much serious thought, he believed her to be conscientioiislj 
waiting to overcome all doubts , and honoared her scniples : 
while it might be , that the desire f or his good opinion bound 
Theodora the more to Lord St. Erme, for with all her ein- 
cerity, she coold not bear the idea of his discoTering the 
part she was playing, at the very time she was holding such 
conversations on serious subjects. The true history of her 
present condnet was that she conld not endure to be known 
as the rejected and forsaken of Mr. Fotheringham , and thus^ 
tiiough outwardly tamer , she was more melancholy at heart, 
fast falling into a state of dull resignation; if such aname 
ean be applied to mere endurance of the consequences of her 
own pride and self-will. 

Now came Jane Gardner's letter. Theodora read it 
through, then with calm contempt, she tore itup, lighted 
a taper , and bumt it to ashes . 

^'There, Jane!" said she, as it shriyelled, black and 
crackling, "there is all the heed I take. Yiolet would no 
tnore allow me tp be supplanted than Percy could be in- 
constant." 

Ii^constant ! Where was her right so to term him? Was 
he not released , not merely by the cold " Very well," which 
seemed to blister her Ups in the remembrance, but by her 
whole snbsequent course? That thought came like the 
stroke of a knife , and she stood motionless and stunned. 
Love of Percival Fotheringham was a part of herseif! Cer- 
tain from her oonfidence in Yiolet that Jane's news was im- 
true , the only effect of hearing it was to reveal to her like a 
flash that her whole heart was his. He had loyed her in 
spite of her faults. Suppose he should do so stiU ! Her spirits 
leapt up at this glimpse of forfeited unattainable joy; but 
she beheld a forlom hope. At least she would restore her- 
eelf to a condition in which she might meet him without 
despairing shame. The Impulse was given, and eager ta 
obey it, while it still buoyed her above the dislike to seif- 
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abasement, she looked roand for the speediest meaaiure, 
canng little what it might be. 

Her father was reading Ms lettere in tbe next room, wken, 
with üttshed cheek, and yoice striving for ünnness, she 
atood before bim, saying, ''It is tüne to put an end to tbis. 
Will 70U let Lord St Erme know that it oannot be ? " 

'^Now, Theodora!" exclaimed the mach aatoniahed 
Lord Martindale , " what is the meaning of this ? " 

'^ It eannot be ," repeated Tbeodora« *' It must bo put a 
»topto." 

''What haß happened? Have you heard anything to 
change your mind? " 

''My mind is not obanged, bnti eannot have this going^ 
on." 

''How is this? Yott have been encouraging bim all this 
time, letting bim come here — " 

"l never asked him to come here," said Theodora, temper 
Coming in, asusual. 

''Theodora! Theodora! did I notentreat you tö teil me 
what you wished, when I first heard of this in London? 
Could I get a reasonable answer from you?*' 

Theodora was silent 

"Do you know what the world tbinks of yonng ladies 
who go on in this manner? " 

"Let it think as it may, I eannot accepthim, and you 
musttellhimso, Papa — " 

" No , indeed. I will not be responsible for aueh naaga ! 
It must be your own doing," said Lord ]\lartindale , 
tboroughly displeased. "I should be ashamed to look bün 
in tbe face!" 

Theodora tomed to leave the room. 

" What are you going to do?"' asked her fiather. 

" I am going to write to Lord St, £rme." 

" Come badi: , Theodora. I most know that you are not 
going to carry forther this iU-osage of most exe^^lanftmaiif 
more sincerely . attached to you tban you deaeare* I VBm»% 
on knowing what you intend to say to him." ^ 
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To innatt W48 not the waj to sneceed with Theodoim. 

'' I do not exactly know ," said she. 

'' I wiflh I knew what to do with you ! " sighed Lord Mar- 
tindale, in anger, grief, and perplexity, ^'You seem to 
think that people's affections are made to serve for yoor 
Tanity and sport, and when you bave tormented them long 
enougb, you cast them off 1" 

Theodora drew her head up higher, and 9welled at the 
injuBtice. It was at that moment that Lord St £rme entered 
.the room. She went forward to meet him, and spoke at 
once. "lamgladyonarehere," said she, proudly pleased 
that her father should see her vindication from the Charge of 
trifling. '^ You are come to hear what I had been desiring 
my father to teil you. Ihayeusedyouveryill, aoditistime 
to put a Btop to it" 

Lord St Erme looked from her to her father lq wonder 
anddismay. 

"First understand," said Lord Martindale, "that tbis 
is no doing of mine ; I am heartily grieved, but I will leave^ 
you. Perhaps you may prevail on this wilfiil girl — " 

Theodora began a protest, and desired Mm to remaln; 
but he would not, and she found herseif alone with her be- 
wildered lover. 

" What is this? what bave Idone?" he began. 

"You bare done nothing," said she. "Jt is all my own 
fault The truth will be a eure for your regrets , aud I ow# 
you an explanation^ I was engaged to one whom I had 
known from childhood; but we disputed — my temper was 
headstrong. He rejected me , and I thought I «corned bim, 
and we parted. You came in my way whüe I was angiy, 
before I knew that I can never lose my feelings towards him. 
I knpw I hare seemed to trifle.with you 9 but false shame 
hindered me from confessing how matters really stood* You 
ought to rejoice in being freed from such as I am.*' 

"But with time!" ezclaimed Lord St £rme, in 
broken words. "May J not hppe that time and eamest 
endeaTOurs^?" 
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"Hope nothing," said Theodora. "Erery one would 
teil 70U 70U have had a happy escape." 

"And is thia all? My Inspiration! — you who were 
awakening me to a sense of the greatness of real life — you 
who would have led me and aided me to a nobler course — " 

"That is open to you, without the evils I should have 
entailed on you. I could never have retumed your feelings, 
and it would have been misery for both. You will see it, 
when you come to your senses , and rejoice." 

"Rejoiee! If you knew how the thought of you is en- 
twined in every aspiration , and for life." 

"Do not talk so," said Theodora. "It only grieves me 
to see the pain I have given: but it would be worse notto 
break ofiPat onee." 

"Must it be so?" said he, lingering before his fleeting 
Vision. 

"It must. The kindest thing by both of us is to cut this 
as Short as possible." 

"In that, as in all eise, I obey. I know that a vain 
loiterer, like myself , had little right to hope for notice from 
one whose mind was bent on the noblesttasks of mankind. 
You have opened new views to me , and I had dared to hope 
you would guido me in them ; but with you or without you, 
my life shall be spent in them." 

"Thatwill be some consolation for the way Ihave treated 
you," said Theodora. 

His face lighted up. " My better angel ! " he said , " I will 
be content to toil as the knights of old, hopelessly, save 
that if you hear of me no longer as the idle amateur, but as 
ezerting myself for something serviceable , you will know it 
is for your sake." 

"It had better be for something eise," said Theodora, 
impatiently. " Do not think of me , nor delude yourself with 
imagining you can win me by any probation." 

"I may eam your approval — " 

"You will eam every one's," she interrupted. "Put mine 
out of your head. Think of life and duty, and their re ward, 
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as they really are ; and thej will inspirit you better than any 
empty dream of me.'' 

^^It is vain to teil me so!*' said theEarl, lookingather 
glandng eye and eamest conntenance. '^You wül ever 
seem to beckon me forwards." 

'^ Something better will beckQn yon by and by , if you will 
only begin. Life is horrid werk — only endurable by looking 
after other people , and so you will find it. Now , let us have 
done with this. Wish your sister good bye for me , and teil 
her thatibeg her to forgive me for the pain I have giyen you. 
I am glad you have her. She will make you happy — I have 
only toimented those I loved best; so you are better off with 
her. Good bye. Shake hands, to showthatyou forgive 
me. 

"Iwill not harass you by pertinadty," said poor Lord 
St. £ime , submissively. '^ It has been a happy dream while 
I was bold enough to indulge in it. Farewell to it, thongh 
not, Itrust, to its effects." 

Lingering as he held her band, he let it go; then, re* 
turning to the grasp, beut and kissed it; tumed away, as 
if alarmed at bis own presumption, and hastened from the 
room. 

She flung herseif into her father's chair to consider of 
seeing Lady Lucy, of writing to Violet, of breaking the 
tidings to her aunt , of speaking to her cousin Hugh ; but no 
connected teflection «ould be summoned up — nothing but 
yisions of an Athenian owl, and green cotton umbrella. 

At length the sound of the opening door made her 
Start up. 

" Have I interrupted you? " asked her cousin. "I thought 
I should find your father here." 

"I d6 not know where he is," said Theodora. "Can I 
do anything for you? Oh! I heg your pardon; I had for- 
gotten it was time to read to you." 

*< You know I always hoped that you would not make it a 
bürden." 
J " If you knew the relief it is to be of any sort of use ,'* re- 

Heartsease» IL 8 
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tomed she; hastUy setting bis chair, and fetohing the 
books. 

Perbaps her attention wandered wbile she read; for thej 
had hardly finisbed before she looked up and said, ''That 
always pnts me in mind of Artbur^s wife. The omament of 
a meek and quiet spirit is so entirely her adoming — her 
beauty only an accessory." 

<'Yes: Iwishlknewber," said Mr. Martindale. 

" Ob I bow I wish abe was bere I " sighed Theodora. 

"For any special reason?" 

"Yes; I want her to soften and belp me. She seems to 
draw and smooth away the evil, and to keep me from mjself. 
Notbing is so dreary wbere she is." 

"I sbould not bave expected to bear you, at your age 
and with your prospects , talk of dreariness." 

*'Tbat is all over/' said Theodora. "I bave told bim 
that it cannot be. I am glad, for one reason, that I shall 
not seem to deeeive you any more. Has papa told you what 
be tbinks my bistory?" 

" He has told me of your previous — affair." 

**I wonder what is bis view? " 

"His view is one of deep regret; he tbinks your tempers 
were incompatible." 

Theodora laugbed. '^He has a sort of termagant notion 
ofme." 

"I am afraid you do no justice to your father's affection 
and anziety." 

"Itisbewbodoesmeno justice," said Theodora. 

"Indeed, I do not tbink that can be your sister's teacb- 
ing," said Mr. Martindale. 

"I wish she was bere!" said Theodora, again. "But 
now you bave heard my fatber's story, you shall bear mine ; " 
and with tolerable fairness, she related the bistory of the last 
few months. The clergyman was much interested in the nar- 
rative of this bigb-toned mind, — " like sweet bells jangied,'* 
and listened with eamest and sorrowful attention. There 
was comfortin the out-pouring; and as she spoke, the bett^r 
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apirit SO far prevailed, that she inoreasingly took more 
' blame to herseif, and threw less on others. She closed her 
confession by saying, ^^You see, I may well speak of 
dreariness." 

"Of dreariness for the present," was the answer; "but 
of hope. You put me in mind of some vision whieh I have 
read of , where safety and peace were to be attained by 
bowing to the dust, to creep beneath a gateway, the en- 
trance to the glorjous place. You seem to me in the way of 
leaming that lesson." 

" I have bent to make the avowal I thought I never coold 
have spoken/* said Theodora. 

"And thereismy hope of you. Now for the nezt step." 

"Thenexti whatisit?" 

" Thankfally and meekly to accept the consequences of 
these sad errors." 

" You mean this lonely , unsatisfactory life ? " 

"And this displeasure of your father." 

"But, indeed, he misjudges me." 

"Have you ever given him the means of forming a dif- 
f erent judgment? " 

"He has seen all. If I am distrusted, I cannot descend 
to jusfify myself." 

"I am dis4ppointed in you, Theodora. Where is your 
humiüty?" 

With these words Mr. Martindale quitted her. He had 
divined that her feelings wouldwork more when left to them- 
selves, thanwhenpressed, and so it proved. 

The witness within her spoke more clearly, and dislike 
and loathing of her proceedings during the last year grew 
more strongly upon her. The sense of her faults had been 
latent in her mind for months past, but the struggle of her 
eztemal life had kept it down, until now it came forth with 
an overpowering force of grief and self-condemnation. It 
was not merely her sins against Mr. Fotheringham and Lord 
St Erme that oppressed her, it was the perception of the 

8* 
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wilfiü and rebellious life she had led, while maJüng so high 
a ptofession. 

äilently and sadly she wore through the rest of the daj, 
unmolested by any remark from the rest of the family, bat 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and the night passed in 
acute mental diitress; with longings after Violet to Boothe 
her, and to open to her hopes of the good and right way 
of peace. 

With moming light, came the recoUection that, afier all, 
Violet would rejoice in what she had just Jone. Violet would 
call it a Step in the right direction ; and she had promised her 
further help from above and within, when once she should 
have had patience to take the right move, even in darkness. 
^^She told me, if I put my trust aright, and tried to act in 
obedience , I should find a guide ! " 

And, wom out and wearied with the tossings of her mind, 
Theodora resolved to have recourse to the kmd clergyman 
who had listened to her confideiice. Perhaps he was the 
guide who would aid her to conquer the serpents that had 
worked her so much misery; and, after so much seif- will, 
she feit that there would be rest in submitting to direction. 

She sought him out, and joined bis early walk. 

^'Help me," she said; ''I repent, indeed I do. Teach 
me to begin afresh, and to be what I ought I would do 
anything." 

^^Anything that is not required of you, Theodora > ot 
anythlngthatis?" 

'^ Whatever you or Violet required of me," said she, '^that 
I would do reacüly and gladly , cost me what it might." 

''It is not for me to require anything," said Mr. Martin- 
dale. ^* What I advise you is to test the sincerity of your 
repentance, by humbling yourself to ask your faiher's 
forgiyeness.'* 

He watched her face anziously, for bis hopes of her ahnest 
might be said to depend upon this. It was one of those 
efforts which she made mth apparent calmness. ''You and 
Violet ask the samething," she said; ''I will." 
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*'I am glad to hear you say this. I could not tbink jou 
going on right while 70a denied him the fall explanation of 
your conduct" 

^'Did you mean that I should teil him all?" ezdaimed 
Theodora. 

''It woald be a great relief to bis mind. Fewfathers would 
have left yoa sach complete liberty of action, consented to 
your engagement, and then acted so kindly and cautiouBly 
in not forcing on yoa this, for which he had began to wish 
ardently. Yoa have griev ed him eztremely , and you owe it 
to him to show that iMs has not all been caprice." 

'^I have promised/' repeated Theodora. 

'* Yoar second effort," saidMr.Martindale, encoaragingly. 

They were nearly opposite an hotel, where a carriage was 
being packed. Theodora tumed, he anderstood her, and 
they walked back; bat before they could quit the main road, 
the travellers roUed past them. Lord St £rme bowed. 
Theodora did not look up; bat when past, asked if aoy one 
was with him? 

"Yes; bis sister." 

"I am glad of it,'' said l'heodora. ''She is an excellent 
litÜe thing , the very reverse of me." 

Withoat failare of resolution, Theodora retumed to 
breakfast, her mind made ap to the effort, which was more 
considerable than can be appreciated , withoat remembering 
her distaste to all that bore the semblance of aathority ; and 
the species of proad reserve that had prevented her from 
ayowing to her father her sentiments respecting Mr. Fother- 
ingham, even in the first days of their engagement; and she 
was honest enough to feel that the manner, as well as the 
subject of conversation, mast show the sincerity of her 
change. She would not let herseif be affironted into per- 
verseness or sullenness, but would try to imagine Violet 
lookingon; and with this determination, she lingered in the 
breakfast-room after her mother and cousin had left it 

"Papa," said she, as he was leaving the room, **will 
you listen tome?" 
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"What now, Theodora?" said poor Lord Martindale; 
expecting Bome of those fresh perplexities, that made him 
feel the whole familj to blame. 

It was not encouraging, bat she had made up her mind. 
''I have behaved yery iU about all this, Papa; I want 70a to 
forgive me." 

He came nearer to her, and stadied her face, in dread 
lest there should be something behind. '^ I am always ready 
to forgive, and listen to yon,*' he said sadly. n 

She perceived that she had indeed given him mach pain, 
and was softened, and anxiousforhimtobecomforted, hy 
seeing that her fault, atleast, was not the vanity and heart- 
lessness that he supposed. 

"It was very wrong of me to answer jou as I did yester- 
day," she said. "I know it was my own fault that Lord 
St Erme was allowed to follow us." 

"And why did you consent?" 

"I don't know. Yes, I do, though; but that makes it 
worse. It was because my perverse temper was vexed at your 
waming me," said Theodora, looking down, much ashamed. 

"Then, you never meant to accept him ! " exclaimed her 
father. 

"No, not exactly that; I thought I might," said she, 
slowly, and with difficulty. 

"Then, what has produced this alteration?" 

"I will teil you," said she, recalling her resolution. "I 
did not know how much I cared for Percy Fotheringham. 
Yesterday, there came a foolish report about his forming 
another attachment I know it was not true ; but the misery 
it gave me, showed me that it would be sin and madness to 
engage myself to another." 

Lord Martindale breathed more freely. " Forgive me for 
putting the question, it is a stränge one to ask now: Were 
you really attached to Percy Fotheringham?" 

" With my whole heart," answered Theodora, deliberately. 

"Then, why, or how — " 

"Because mypride and stubbomness werebeyond what 
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anyman could bear," she änswered. *'He did quite right; 
it woold not have beeil manly to sabmit to my condact I did 
not know how bad it was tili afterwards , nor how impossible 
it is that my feelings towards him shonld cease.'* 

'* And this is the trae history of your treatment of Lord 
StErme?" 

'^Yes. He came at an unlucky moment of anger, when 
Yiolet was ill, and could not breathe her saving influence 
over me, and I fancied — . It was very wrong, and I was 
ashamed to confess what I have told you now." 

"Have you given him this explanation?" 

"I have." 

"Well, I am better satisfied. He is a most generouf 
person, and told me he had no reason to complain of you." 

" Yes , he has a noble character. I am very sorry for the 
manner in which I have treated him, but there was nothing 
to be done but to put an end to it I wish I had never 
begun it!" 

" I wish so too I " saidLord Martindale. " He is grievously 
disappointed, and bears it with such generous admiration of 
you and such humility on his own part, that it went to my 
beart to talk to him, especially while feeling myself a party 
to using him so ill." 

"He is much too good for me," said Theodora; "but I 
could not accept him while I contrasted him with what I have 
thrown away. I can only repent of having behaved sobadly." 

"Well! after all, I am glad to hear you speak in this 
manner," said her father. 

"I know I have been much to blame," said Theodora, 
still with her head beut down and half tumed away. " Ever 
'since I was a child, I have been undutiful and rebellious. 
Being with Yiolet has gradually brought me to a sense of it. 
I do wish to make a fresh beginning, and to ask you to forgire 
•and bear '^ith me." 

"My dear child ! " And Lord Martindale ^tepped to her 
side, took her band, and kissed her. 

No more was needed to bring the drops that had long 
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been sweUing in her eyes ; she laid her head on his Shoulder , 
and feit how mach she had hitherto lost by the perrerseness 
that had made her choose to believe her father cold and 
imjast 

There was another trial for the day. The departnre of 
Lord St Erme and his sister revealed the state of affairs to the 
rest of the world ; Mrs. Delaval came to make Lady Martin- 
dale a parting visit, and to iament over their disappointment, 
telling how well Lord St Erme bore it, and how she had 
nnwiUingly consented to his taking his sister with him to 
comfort him at that dull old place , Wrangerton. 

Lady Martindale, as usual, took it very quietly. She 
never put herseif into coUision with her danghter, and did 
not seem to care abont her fireaks otherwise than as tkey 
aifected her annt Mrs. Nesbit, who had thought her seif on 
the point of the accomplishment of herfavoorite designs, was 
beyond measure vexed and incensed. She woold not be satis^ 
fied without seeing Theodora, reproaching her, and insisting 
on hearing the grounds of her unreasonable conduct 

Theodorawas silent 

Was it as her mother reported , bat as Mrs. Nesbit woold 
not believe, that she had so little spirit as to be stiU pining 
after that domineering, presuming man, who had tiirown 
her ofiP after she had condescended to accept him ? 

''I glory in saying it is for his sake," replied Theodora. | 

Mrs. Nesbit wearied herseif with invectives against the i 
Fotheringhams as the bane of the family, and assured Theo- 
dora that it was time to lay aside f oUy ; her rank and beaaty 
wonld not avail , and she wonld never be married. 

"I do not mean to marry ," said Theodora. 

" Then remember this. You may think it very well to be 
Miss Martindale, with everything you can desire; bat how 
shall you iike it when your father dies , and you have to tum 
out and live on your own paltry five thousand pounds? for 
not a farthing of mine shidl come to you unless I see you 
married as I desire." 

**Icando without it, thank you," said Theodora. 
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Mrs. Nesbit borst into a passionof tears at the ingratitade 
of her nephewB and nieces. Weeping was so nnusnal with 
her, that Lady Martindale was mach terrified, sentTheodora 
away, and did her utmost to soothe and caress her; bat her 
strength and spirits were broken, and that night she had 
another stroke. She was not in actaal danger, bat was a 
long time in recovering even safficiently to be moved to Eng- 
land; and during this period Theodora had little occupation, 
except companionship to herfather and the attempt to redace 
her tamper and tarne her seif- will. Mr. Hagh Martindale 
went to take possession of the living of Brogden, and she 
remainedaprisonerat Baden, striving to view the weariness 
and enforped aselessness of her life, as he had taaght her, 
in the light of salatary chastisement and discipline. 
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HearUeue in thy heart iholl ip^g 

If content abldlng, 
Where , beneath that leafleia tree , 

LIfe*s still atream li gllding. 
Bat, transplantedthence, itfadei, 

Eor it bloometh only 
*Ncatb the sbadow of tbe Crosa « 

In a Valley lonely. J. E. L. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Love , hope , and patience , these muit b« thy graces , 
And in thine own heart let them flrst keep school. 

COLBBIDOX. 

The avenae of Martindale budded with tender green, 
and in it walked Theodora, watcbing for the arrival of the 
sister-in-law, scarcely seen for nearly four years. 

Theodora's dress was of the same rigid simpliciiy as of 
old, her figure as npright, her countenance as noble, but 
a change had passed overher ; her bearing was less haughtyi; 
her Step, still vigorons and firm , had lost itswilfalness; the 
proud expression of lip had altered to one of thought and 
sadness , and her eyes had become softer and more melan- 
choly. She leaned against the tree where the curate had 
brought her the first tidings of Arthur's marriage , and she 
sighed , bat not as erst with jealousy and repining. 

There was, indeed, an alteration — its beginning may 
not be traced, for the seed had been sown almost at her birth, 
and though little fostered, had never ceased to spring. The 
first visible shoot had been drawn forth by Helen Fothering- 
ham; bat the growth, thoagh rapid, had been one-sided; 
the branches, like those of a tree in a sea-wind , all one way, 
blown aside by gusts of passion and self-wUl. In its nezt 
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Bti^e , the attempt to lop and force them back had rendered 
them more erooked and knotty, tili the enterprise had been 
abandoned as vain. But there was a soft band that had 
caressed the rugged boaghs, softened them with the dews of 
gratltade and a^QPection, fanned them with gales from heaven, 
and gently tnmed them to seek training and ctdtnre, tili the 
most gnarled and hardened had leamt patiently to endure 
the straightening band and pruning knife. 

Under such tranquil nneyentful discipline, Theodora had 
Bpent the last fonryears, workingwith all hermight at her 
labours in the parish, under Mr. Hugh Martindale; and 
what was a £ar more real effort, patiently submitting when 
family duties thwarted her best intentions. Parish work was 
her solace , in a somewhat weary life , isolated from intimate 
companionship. She had, indeed, Mr. Hugh Martindale 
for a guide and adviser, and to her father she was a valuable 
assistant and companion ; but her mother was more than ever 
engrossed by the care of Mrs. Nesbit; her eldest brother was 
still in the West Indies ; and Arthur only seen in fleeting 
Visits^ so Short that it had never been conyenient for bis 
family to accompany him, nor had Theodora eyen been 
spared to attendViolet, when a little girl, now nearly two 
years old, had been added to her nursery 

Letters ill supplied the lack of personal intercourse: 
Theodora did not write with ease , and Violet could not pour 
herseif out without reciprocity; so that though there was a 
correspondence , it languished, and their intimacy seemed 
to be Standing still. Another great and heayy care to Theo- 
dora was a ndstrust of Arthur's proceedings. She heard of 
bim on the turf, she knew that he kept racers; neither bis 
looks nor talk were satisfactory; there were yarious tokens 
of extravagance ; and Lord Martindale neyer went to London 
without bringing back some uncomfortable report 

Very anzious and sad at heart, she hoped to be better 
satisfied by judging for herseif; and after long wearying for 
a meeting, her wishes were at length in the way of fulfilment 
— Ajrthür's long leaye was to be spent at home. 
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Thfi carriage tarned in at the lodge gates. She looked 
up — how differently from the would*be eareUss air with 
which she had once watched ! Bat there was disappointment 
— the saw no brother I In a moment Violet had descended 
from the earriage, and warmly retarned her embrace; and 
she was kissing the litüe shy faces that looked np to her, as 
all got out to walk np the avenne. 

" But where is Arthur? " 

*^He is soon Coming/' said the soft sweet voice. ^^He 
would not let us wait for him.'* 

**What! Hashenotgothisleave?" 

"Yes; but he is going to stay with some of his firiends. 
Mr. Herries came yesterday and insisted." 

Theodora thought there was a moumfal Intonation, and 
looked anziouslj at her face. The form and expression 
were lovely as ever; but the bright colouring had entirely 
faded, the cheeks were thin, and the pensive genüeness 
almost moumfal. A carewom look was round the eyes and 
mouth, even while she smiled, as l'heodora gave a second 
and more particular greeting to the children. 

Johnnie was so little changed that she exclaimed at 
finding the same baby face. His little delicate featares ^and 
pure fair skin were as white as ever; for not a spring had 
gone by without his falling under the grasp of his old enemy 
tiie Croup ; and his small slight frame was the more slender 
from his recent encounter with it. But he was now a yeiy 
pretty boy, his curls of silken fiaz fringing his face under 
his broad-leafed blabk hat, and contrasting with his soft 
dark eyes, their gentle and intelligent expression showing, 
indeed, what a fnend and companion he was to his mother; 
and it was with a shy smile, ezaetly like hers, that he 
reoeived his annt's noüce. 

'<And Helen, my god-child, I have not looked at her! 
Where areyou?" 

But the tread of country tarf seemed to have put wildness 
into little Helen. She had darted off, and hidden behind a 
tree, peeping out with saucy laughter flashing in her 
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gloriouB blaok eyes, and dimpling in the plump roseate 
cheeks round which floated thick glossy cutIb of rieh dark 
chestnut. Theodora flew to catch her; bat she Bcampered 
round another tree, shouting with fun, tili she was seized 
and piessed fast in her aunt's armB, and called a mischievouB 
pUBB, while Theodora ezulted in the Bplendour of her 
childish beanty, exuberant with health and Bpirits. The 
moment she waB released, with another outcry of glee Bhe 
dashed off to renew the frolic, with the ecBtasy of a young 
tfawn, while the round fat-faced Anna tumbled affcer her 
like a little ball , and their aunt entered into the Bpirit of the 
romp, and pursued them with blithenesB for the moment 
like their own. Johnnie, recovering bis mamma's band, 
walked Boberly boBide her, and when invited to join in the 
Bport , looked aB if he implored to be excuBed. Violet, rather 
anxiouBly, called them to order aB they came near the house, 
consigned Annie to Sarah, and herself took Helen*s band, 
obBcrving, gravely, that they must be veiy good. 

"One thing," she half-whispered; "I once had a hint 
from Miss Piper that Mrs. Nesbit did not like Lady Martin- 
dale to b e called grandmamma. What do y ou thuik ? " 

"What nonsense! Mamma ought to be proud of her 
grandchildren, and my aunt will probably never see them 
or hear them at all. She never comes out of the room." 

' *• Indeed ! Is she so much more infirm ? " 

" Yes , very much aged. Her mind has never been quite 
itself since the last stroke, though I can hardly teil the 
difference, but I think it has softened her." 

" I Buppose Lady Martindale is very much with her?" 

"Almost always. She seems to cling to our presence, 
and I am never quite secure that Mrs. Garth does not do- 
nüneer over her ik our absence, but with all my watching I 
cannot discover. My aunt says nothing against her, but I 
Bometimes fancy she is afraid of her." 

<< Poor Mrs. Nesbit. She must be altered indeed 1 " 

"She is altered, but I never am dear how far it is any 
real change, or only weakness. One comfort is, that she 
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seems rather to like cousin Hugh's coming to read to her 
twice a-week. How he will delight in these creatures of 
yours." 

" Ah ! we know him ," said Violet. " You know he cömes 
to 118 if he is in London. How pleasant it must be for yon." 

"Ah, very unlike the days when poor Mr. Wingfield 
ased to come to ask me how to manage the parish/' said 
Theodora, between a laugh and a sigh. "When did you 
hearfrom John?" 

" His godson had a letter from him on his birthday." 

"0, Johnniel thatwasanhonour! Could you write and 
answerhim?" 

"Mamma helped me," whispered the boy, while eyes 
and month lengthened into a bright blushing smile. 

"Steady, Helen, my child! Quietl" exclaimed Violet, 
as the little girFs delight grew beyond bonnds at the sight 
of the peacock snnning himself on the sphynx's head, and 
Johnnie was charmed with the flowers in the parterre ; and 
with " look but not touch " cautions , the two were trusted to 
walk together band in band through the gravelled paths. 

"The spirits will break out in little skipsl" said Theo- 
dora, watching Helen. "She preserves her right to be 
icalled a splendid specimen ! What a pair they are ! " 

" Poor Helen ! I shall be in dread of an outbreak all the 
time we are here," said Violet; "but she means to be good, 
and every one cannot be like Johnnie." 

"Ah! Johnnie one speaks of with respect." 

"I don't know what I should do but for him," said Violet, 
with her sad smile; "he is so entirely my companion, and 
I suppose he seems more forward in mind from being so 
much in the drawing-room," 

"Well! he is come to a time of life to merit his papa's 
notice." 

"More thanthe rest," said Violet; "but unluckily he is 
a little bit of a coward, and is afraid when papa plays with 
him. We make resolutions, but I really believe it is a matter 
of nerves , and that poor Johnnie cannot help it" 
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<< What ! Arthur is rough and teasing? " 

"He does not anderstand this sort of timidify; he is 
afiraid of Johnnie's not being manly; butl believe that will 
come if his heälth would but be strenger. It is very nn- 
lucky," saidViolet, "foritvezespapa, and I think it hurts 
Johnnie , though I am always forced to blame him for being 
so silly. One comfort is , that it does not in the least inter- 
fere with Johnnie's affection — he admires him almost as he 
used when he was a baby." 

They weie at the foot of the steps, where Charles Layton, 
now a brisk page , was helping to unpack the carriage, more 
intelligently than many a youth with the fall aid of his 
senses. 

Lord Martindale met them with his grave kind welcome, 
which awed even Helen into quiet and decorom, thongh per- 
haps, from the comers of hereyes, she was spying the 
Scagiiola columns äs places for hide and seek. She opened 
them to their roundest extent as her grandmamma came 
down stairs , and she tried to take shelter behind her brother 
from the ceremonions kiss , while Johnnie tightly squeezed 
his aunt's band, and Lady Martindale was quite as mach 
afraid of them as they coald be of her. 

So began the visit — a very different one from any Yiolet 
had hitherto paid at Martindale. Theodora's room was now 
her Chief resort in the moming, and there Johnnie went 
through his lessons with almost too precocioas ease and 
delight, and Helen was daily conqaered over Mrs. Barbauld. 
There they were sure to be welcome, though they were 
seldom seen downstairs. Johnnie used to appear in the 
Space before dinner, very demure and well-behaved, and 
there seemed to be a fellow-feeling arising between him and 
his grandfather , who would take possession of him if he met 
him out of doors , and conduct him to any sight suited to his 
capacity ; but who was so much distressed at his forwardness 
in intellect and his backwardness in strength, that Yiolet 
hardly dared to.hold a conversation about him for fear of a 
remonstrance on letting him touch a book. 
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One day Mrs. Nesbit tuddenly said to Theodora, '^Ar- 
tfaiir*B wife and children are here , are not thej?" 

^' Yes ; Violet wonld haye come to see you, bat we doubted i 
if yon were equal to it." I 

^' I have nothing to say to Mr. Mo88*s danghter ; bat bring 
that eldest boy here , I want to see him." i 

Theodora stepped out into the gallery, where Johnnie I 
was often to be found carled up in tiie end window, poring 
over and einging to himself the White Doe ofRylstone, which 
he had found among his ancle's books. 

She led him in, exhorting him not to be shy, and to 1 
speak out boldly in answer to aunt Nesbit; bat perhaps this I 
only frightened him more. Very quiet and silent, he stood 
ander his aunf s wing, with eyes cast down, answering with j 
a trembling effort the questions asked in that sharp searching i 
tone. I 

^^His mother all over!" she said, motioning him away; 
bat, the next day, she sent for him again. Poor Johnnie 
did not like it all; he could hardly help shuddering at her | 
tonch, and at night begged his mamma not to send him to 
aant Nesbit, for he coald not bear it without her. She had 
to represent that aimt Nesbit was old and ill, and that it 
woald be unkind not to go to her : bat then came the difficult 
question, " Why don't y ou go , Mamma?" However, when 
his compassionate feelings were aroused, he bore it better; 
and though he never got beyond standing silently by her 
chair for ten minutes , replying when spoken to , and once 
ortwice reading a few sentences , or repeating some yerses, 
when Theodora thoaght it woald please her, it was evident 
that his Visit had become the chief event of her day. One 
day she gave him a sovereign, and asked what he woald do 
wiüi it He blashed and hesitated, and she saggested, 
^'Keep it, that will be the wisest." 

<'No," came with an effort, and an imploring glance at 
aunt Theodora. 

"WeU, then, what? SpeakoutUkeamant" 

Still reluctant, bat it was btought out at last; ^^Cousin 
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Hngh toldus about the poor sicklrish children that have no 
potatoes. May I ^ve it to him to send them ? " 

" Neyer mind the Irish children. This is for yourself." 

"Myself?" Johnnie looked np, bewildered, but with a 
sudden thought, "Oh! I know, aunt Theodora, won't it 
buy that pretty work-basket to give mamma on her birth« 
day? She said she could not afford it. And Helen wanted 
the great donkey in the shop-window. Oh I I can get Helen 
thegreatdonkey; thankyou, auntNesbit!" 

The next day aunt Nesbit received Johnnie by giving 
him ßye sovereigns to take to cousin Hugh for the Irish, 
desiring him to say it was his own gift ; and while Johnnie 
scrupulously ezplained that he should say that she gave it 
to him to give y she began to instruct him that he would be a 
rieh man by-and-bye , and must make a handsome and yet 
careful use of his money. " Shall I? " said Johnnie, looking 
up, puzzled, at his younger aunt. 

" Yes , that you will ," replied Mrs. Nesbit " What shall 
youdo then?" 

" Oh ! then I shall buy mamma and my sisters everything 
they want, and mamma shall go out in the carriage every 
day." 

"She can do that now," said Theodora, who had ex- 
pected less commonplaoe visions from her nephew. 

" No " said Johnnie , " we have not got the carriage now. 
I mean , we have no horses that will draw it." 

It was another of those revelations that made Theodora 
uneasy; one of those indications that Arthur allowed his 
wife to pinch herseif, while he pursued a course of seif- 
indulgence. She never went out in the evening, it appeared, 
and he was hardly ever at home ; her dress , though graceful 
and suitable , had lost that air of research and choiceness 
that it had when everything was his gift, or wom to please 
his eye; and as day after day passed on without bringing 
him, Theodora perceived that the delay was no such extra- 
ordinary event as to alarm her; she was evidently grieved, 
but it was nothing new. It was too piain that Arthur gave 
Heartsease. //• 9 
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her little of hie Company, and his children none of bis atten- 
tion, and that her cahnness was the serenity of patience, 
notofhappmess. 

This was all by chance betrayed; she spoke not of her- 
seif, and the nightly talks between the two sisters were 
chiefly of the children. Not tili more than a week had passed 
to renew their intimacy, did Theodora advert to any sub- 
ject connected with the events of her memorable stay in 
London, and then ehe began by asking, " What did I over- 
hear you telling papa about Lord St. Erme?" 

"I was speaJdng of his doings at Wrangerton." 

"Tellme." 

"Oh! they are admirable. You know he went there with 
that good little Lady Lucy, and they set to work at once, 
doing everything f or the parish — " 

"Do your sisters know Lady Lucy?" 

" Very little ; it is only formal visiting no w and then. She 
leads a very retired life , and they know her best from meet- 
ing her at the schools and cottages." 

"Good little girl ! I knew there was something in her l " 

"She is alsways with her brother, Walking and riding 
and writing for him , carrying out all his views." 

"I saw how he came forward about those poor colliery 
children. Such a speech, as that, was tuming his talents 
to good account, and I am glad to hear it is not all speechi- 
fying." 

"No, indeed, it is real self-denial. The first thing he 
did was to take his affairs into his own hands, so that my 
father has comparativelyjnothing to do with them. He found 
them in a bad state, which papa could not help, with him 
living abroad, and attending to nothing, only sending for 
money, whatever papa could say. So there was a great 
outlay wanted for church and schools for the coUieries at 
Ooalworth, and nothing to meet it, and that was the way he 
came to seil ofPall the statues and pictures." 

« Did he ? Well done , Lord St. Erme ! " cried Theodora. 
"That was something like a sacrifice." 
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" O yes ! My sisters say they could have cried to Me ihe 
cases go by the Windows, and I cannot help grieving tö 
think of those rooms being dismantled. I am glad tiiey 
have kept the litüe Ghirlandajo, that is the only one re- 
mainmg." 

" I hononr them ," said Theodora. 

''And H was for the sake of such a set," proeeeded 
Yiolet; 'Hhere is a bad Chartist sptrit among those eolliera, 
and they oppose him iü every way ; but he says it is hia own 
fault for haying neglected them so long, and goes on doing 
ererything for them, thongh they are as surly and sollen as 
possible." 

Theodora looked thonghtfhl. ^'Poor Lord St £rme! 
Yes, he has found a Crusade! I wish ~ I Well! I ought 
to be thankfiil that good has been brought out of eyil. I 
deserved no such thing. Yiolet, I wish he would marry one 
ofyoursisters!" 

" O no , don't wish that. I am glad there is no chance of 
it. Ranks had better not be confounded," said Yiolet, with 
a sad seriousness of manner. 

'< You hare just had a wedding in the family. A satis- 
factoryone, Ihope?" 

"Yes, I think so. Mamma and Annette like Mr. Hunt 
yery much. They say there is such a straight-forward 
goodness about him, that they are sure dearOliTia willbe 
happy." 

" Was there any difficulty about it?" 

'' Why — Matilda and Albert seemed to think we should 
not think itgrandenough," said Yiolet, halfsmiling. ''He 
is a sort of great farmer on his own estate, a most beautifül 
place. He is quite a gentleman in manners and very well 
off, so that my father tioiade no difficulty, and I am very 
glad of it. Olivia is the very person to enjoy that firee 
country Ufe." Yiolet sighed as if l!bwn life was oppressive. 

" To be sure ! If one could be a farmer's daughter with- 
out the pretension and vulgarity, what a life it would be! 
-That was my favourite notion when I used to make schemes 

9* 
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with poor Georgina Gardner. Do you ever hear what she is 
doing, Violet? Theyhavequiteleftoffwritingtome." 

" Last time I heard of them they were in Italy." 

^' Going on in the oldway, Ifear. Poor Georgina! she 
was sadly thrown away. Bat at least that Mark is not with 
them." 

'* no ," Said Violet , sighing more deeply this time *, '^ he 
is always ahout in London.*' 

'^Ah! you see more ofhimthan you wish, Ifear?" 

<<I see rery little of him. Arthur wonld not ask him to 
OUT house at Chichester for the Goodwood races, and it was 
snchanescape!" 

^^I am glad at least Arthnr does not troahle you with 
him." 

Violet sat with her forehead resting on her hand, and 
ihere was a short space of thonghtful silence. It resulted in 
Theodora's saying, in a sad, low, humhle tone, her eyes 
looking straight into the red fire , *^Do you ever hear of Mr. 
Fotheringham?" 

" I beHeve he is still at Paris ," said Violet. * * I only hear 
of him through^John, who said he had been thinking of 
of going to Italy. When he came through London, after 
Lady Fotheringham's death, he leffc his card, but we were 
at Chichester. Have you seen that last article of his ? " 

^'What, that'on modern novels? I was almost sure it 
was his, and yet I doubted. It was like and yet not like 
him." 

^'It was his," said Violet. "He always has his things 
sent to me. I am glad you observed the difference. I thought 
it so much kinder and less satirical than his jwritings used 
tobe." 

'<It was so ," exclaimed Theod'ora. " There were places 
where J said to my seif , ^< this cannot be his ; I know what he 
would have said ," and y^t it was too forcible and sensible to 
have been written by any one eise." 

'^The strength is there, but not the sort of triumph in 
sarcasm that Bometimes made one sorry," said Violet; '<and 
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were you not strack by liis choice of eztraets ? I have fancied 
a difPerent strain in his writings of late." 

Theodora squeezed Violet's hand. ^'I feared I had 
hardenedhim," shesaid. "Thankyou, good night." 

CHAPTEE n. 

St. Osyth*« well ia tnrned Mide. 

Crabbs. 

On the first convenient day , Lord Martindale sent Violet 
to call at Bickworth Priory , a visit which she was the more 
desirous of making, asEmma's correspondence , after lan- 
gnishing for awhile, had ceased, excepting that she senta 
fresh allegory of Mjss Marstone's to Johnnie on each birth- 
day; and the Brandons 4iaying given up coming to London 
for the season , she scarcely knew anything about them , ex- 
cepting through Theodora, who reported that they retired 
xnore and more from societyj and that Miss Marstone was 
much with them. 

Theodora would have accompanied Violet, butshewas 
eure that her absence would be a boon to Emma, whom she 
had of late tried in yain to draw ont; and, besides, one of 
the honsemaids was ill, and Theodora, whom her cousin 
Hngh called the mother of the maids , wished not to be away 
at the doctor's visit. So little Johnnie was his mother's only 
companion; bat she was disappointedinherhopesofintro- 
ducing him to his godmother. To her surprise Lady Eliza« 
beth was alone, Emma was at Gothlands with her friend, 
Bfiss Marstone. 

"They were very kind in asking me," said Lady Eliza- 
beth, "and so was Emma about leaving me; but I do not 
wish to be a drag upon her.'* 

" Oh I how can you say so?" ezclaimed Yiolet. 

"It did not Buit," said Lady Elizabeth. " The uncle, old 
Mr. Bandal, is an old-fashioned , sporting squire, and the 
other Miss Marstones are gay ladies. I feit myself out of my 
element when I was there before; but now I almost wish I 
was with her." 
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" You must mis8 her very much , indeed.** 

"It is what we must all come to, my dear," said Lady 
Elizabeth, looking attheyoungmotherwithherboy, lean- 
ing against her knee , deep in a book of illasirations. '^ Yoa 
have a good many years to look forward to , with your little 
flock; but, one way or other, they will go forth from us." 

Lady Elizabeth thought Johnnie too much absorbed to 
hear ; but Yiolet found his band tightly squeezing hers. 

'^I thought you at least had kept your daughter/' ehe 
said. 

'^Emma will be five-and-twenty in the autumn." 

"But, oh! LadyElizabeth, I thought— " 

''I cannot teil, my dear. I hope Emma's arrangements 
may be such that we may go on together as before." 

"How do you mean?" exclaimed Violet, confounded. 

"Her judgment is sound," continued Lady Elizabeth, 
" if ehe will only use it ; and when it comes to the point, Miss 
Marstone's may be the same." 

"Is she gone to Gothlands to settle her plans?''. 

" Yes ; I could not well have gone with her; for we have 
four little orphan girls in the house , whom I could not well 
leave to the servants. That is quite as I wish , if the rest 
could be added without Theresa Marstone making this her 
home, and introducing all the plans they talk of." 

" She could not introduce anything to make you uncom- 
fortable!" 

"It is not so much comfort that I mean, my dear. I do 
not think I should object to giving up some of the servants, 
though in my time it was thought right to keep up an estab- 
lishment Perhaps a family of women are not called upon 
to do things in the salne style , and there is no doubt that our 
means may be better employed. We have too many luzu- 
ries, and I would not wish to keep them. No , if it was en- 
tirely Emma's doing, I should be satisfied; but there is more 
influence from Miss Marstone than I quite like. I cannot 
fully rely on her judgment, and I think she likes to manage.'* 

" She could never presume to manage in your house I " 
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<' Emma's house , my dear." 

'* But that is the same." 

Lady Elizabeth sighed, and made a movement with her 
head; then said, ^' All that they think right and conscien- 
tions they will do, I am snre ; but the worst of it is that The- 
resa has friends who are not of our Commonion, and she 
does speak strongly of things that do not accord with her no- 
tioziB. I cannot go along with her, and I must confess she 
sometimes alarms me." 

"And does Emma think with her entirely?'^ 

"I fear — I mean I think she does ; and , by-the-bye, my 
dear, do you know anything of a Mr. Gardner?" 

"I do know a Mr. Mark Gardner." 

" That is his name. He is staying in the neighbourhood 
of Gothlands, and seems very deep in their coansels. I am 
afraid he is leading them farther than Theresa Marstone 
herseif would have gone." 

" Oh, then, he cannot be the same person. I meant a very 
difPerent style of man, a cousin to those Miss Gardners who 
used to be friends of Theodora." 

" Ah ! I meant to ask you about Miss Gardner and Peroi- 
val Fotheringham. What! you have not heard?" 

"No, nothing. What do you mean?" 

"Married." 

"Married! No, never!" 

" I thought yoa would have known all about it, and I 
was anxious to hear what kind of connezion.it was for 
. Percival." 

" Do teil me, ho w did you hear of it ? When was it? " 

" Not long ago, in Italy. I heard of it the other day from 
my nephew, Edward Howard, who is just retumed; and he 
told me that Mrs. Finch was leading a dashing life at Flo- 
rence, and that her sisterhad just married Mr. Fotheringham, 
•theauthor.'" 

"0, I do not know how to think it possible! Yet it is 
such an uncommon name." 

^^ Do you know whether his name is Antony ? " 
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^* Yes, it is bis first name. I remember Artbur*s laugbing 
at bim for being ashamed of it, as he said.'* 

^< Tbat confinns it I asked Edward if the Cbristian name 
was Percival , and be said it was Antony , and some such 
name , but he could not be sure.*' 

'^ Ah! there wonld be a confasion owing to bis being al- 
ways called Perey." 

^'He said, too, tbat it was a good match for Miss Gardner, 
as he was beir to an estate in Yorkshire." 

"Wortbboumel Tben I am afraid it must be too true. 
Theauthor, too!" 

** So Edward was told." 

" I must write and ask John Martindale. He will be sure 
to know the whole history." 

The rest of the visit and the homeward drive were like a 
dream. Yiolet was lost in amazement, compassion, and dis- 
appointment, and in the debate how Theodora should be in- 
formed. Should she wait tili there were further particulars 
to confirm it? But when she thought it over, there seemed 
no more wanting. She knew that Percy had been thinking 
of visiting Italy a year ago, and the name, the authorship, 
and connexion with Worthboume swept away all doubt. 
As to making inquiries , she did not know Arthur's present 
address; and even if she had had it, she would bare shrunk 
from saying anything that should lead to one additional 
conversation with Mark Gardner; besides which, Arthur 
had a fashion of never answering any question asked by 
letter. 

Nor could Violet venture to delay. It was better that 
suchtidings should come from sympathizinglips thanthrough 
the gossip of the neighbourhood; and Theodora ought to 
be aware of them as soon as possible, that she might no 
longer cherish the shade of her affection. Alas ! that he 
should have done this at the very moment when she had 
truly become worthy of bim,, or, at least, of what he had 
oncebeen! 

At night, when Theodora came to linger over her fire, 
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tlie intelligence was relnctantly and hesitatingly epoken; 
Violet's eyes were bent down, for she knew how little that 
spirit conld brook that its suffering should be marked. 

Theodora stood up before her, at her follheight, with 
flashing eye and indignaht voice; "Do you think Ibelieve 
it? No, indeed I I may have lost him for ever, bnt he wonld 
never lose himself. I scom this as I did Jane Gardner's own 
Story that you were going to marry him to your sister. I 
knew you both too well." 

Violet put her arm round Theodora. ^ * Dearest, I am the 
more afraid that we must believe this , because he was not 
always constant. He did think of Annette." 

" Think of her ! What do you mean ? Did he make her 
an offer?" 

",Yes. I would never have told you if I did not think it 
might help you in this." 

"I don't want help," said Theodora, raising her head 
and tuming from Violet. "Let him do as he likes." 

But, ere she had made two steps towards the door, her 
breast heaved with a convulsive sob. She threw herseif on 
the ground, and rested her face on Violet's lap. The sobs 
came at long intervals, with a tight, oppressed sound. Much 
alarmed, Violet caressed her, and tried to soothe her with 
gentle words , and at last they unlocked her lips. 

" It is not myself ! Oh , no ! I knew I had forfeited him 
long ago. I had proved myself unworthy. I had no right 
to hope. But that he should have changed — let his clear 
sense be blinded by her art! He, to whom I could have 
looked up all my life ! — who was so noble in rejeeting me ! " 

The large drops had gathered and flowed, seeming to 
scald their course down her cheeks. 0, Violet! I wish your 
sister had married him ! Then he would have been happy — 
he would not have degraded himself. Oh ! what change can 
have come over him?" 

*'You know Lady Fotheringham was fond of Jane 
Gardner, and he might have taken her upoh her word." 

<< As ]f Perey would see with any old woman's eyes, when 
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once he came in contact with her ! No , I see but one expla- 
nation. It mast have been I who lower^d his estimate of 
woman. Well I might do so, when I treated like a toy the 
happiness he had confided to me. I , on whom he had fized 
his ardent soul for so many years past. No wonder he leamt 
to hold all women cheap aJike ! 0, that summer of madness \ 
If I have dimmed the brightness of that noble nature ! " 

"Dear, dear Theodora, what can I say to comfortyou? 
She may be altered ; he may have improved her." 

" She is not capable of it," said Theodora; " there is no- 
thing in her but time-serring and selfishness. And he , with 
that large true heart, so detesting falsehood — he must 
either be wretched or deeeived — debased ! No, there is no"" 
comfort — there never will be." 

"Except the best sort,'' tenderly whispered Viele t 

Theodora rested her head on her hands, and remained 
perfectly still for some moments, then looked up, and spoke 
in a depressed voiee. 

^^I cannot talk any more. I feel shattered fromhead to 
foot. I must be quiet." 

*' Then, dearest, pray go to bed at once, and I will come 
and see you." 

'' I cannot. I undertook to give Maria her ^raught at one 
o'clock. May I stay here while you go to bed? " 

"Anything, dearest, dearest sister." 

" Only let me be in the room with you , and be quiet." 

She would not, as Yiolet intreated, lie down on the bed 
beside her, but remained seated on the floor,her eyes riveted 
on the fire, never looking round; her face stnpified, her 
hands hanging motionless, like one stunned; and when 
Violet*s anxious gaze was closed by irresistible sleep , that 
dark head was still motionless before the fire. 

Her mind was indeed a blank, sensible of nothing but the 
effect of the shock. The phrase now and then occurred, 
"Percy is married to Jane;" but her perceptions were so 
sluggish that she scarcely knew that it concemed her. She 
seemed to have forgotten who Percy was, and to shrink £rom 
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reoalling the remembrance. There was a repose in this state 
o£ Stupor which she was reluctant to break; and after the 
great clock, so melancholy in tbe siience, had tolled half- 
past twelye , her sensations were absorbed in the dread of 
bearing One! the summons to ezertion. 

The Single note pealed out, and died quivering slowlj 
away; she rose, lighted her candle , and quitted tbe room, 
feeling as if the maid's Ulness and the doctor's directions be- 
longed to some period removed by ages. 

CHAPTER in. 

This hODse of splendonr and of prlncely glory 
^ Doth now stand desolated, the affrighted servants 

Bush forth through all ita doora. I am the last 
Therein. WaUenstein. 

Theodoba wits no sooner in the gallery than she was re- 
ealled to the present There was a stränge gleam of light 
reflected on the avenue. Roused at once to action , she hur- 
ried towards the window. The fire was within the house. 
She pushed open the door leading to Mrs. Nesbif s apart- 
ments. Light was flashing at every chink of the bed-room 
door. She threw it back. Out roUed a volume of smoke, the 
glare of flame burst on her, the curtains were blazing! 
"Aunt! Aunt Nesbit, are you there?" she eried, in tones low 
with horror and choked with smoke ; she plunged between 
the buming curtains , feit that she had a hold of something, 
dragged it out, found it move and gasp, bore it from the 
room, and, depositing it on a couch in the gallery, only then 
could perceive that it was indeed Mrs. Nesbit, uninjured, 
though half-suffocated. 

Mrs. Garth, who slept in the adjoining room, with the 
door open, had been waked by her call , and came running 
out. An old soldier, she had füll self-possession, and was at 
once effective; and it was well, for she exclaimed, ^^Miss 
Marti^dale, you are on fire," just as the light and the scorch- 
ing were revealing the same to herseif. There was no time 
for personal terror, barely for pain; the fire was crushed out 
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between them by the help of a wooUen table cover, they 
scarcely knew how, they only aaw that the draaght had in- 
creased the blaze in the room, and dense clouds of smoke 
came bnrsting out upon them. 

Mrs. Nesbit clung terrified to her niece , bat Theodors, 
with a word or two of encouragement, freed herself from her 
grasp, and leaving her to Mrs. Garth*s care, flew up the 
nursery stairs. She must have the children in their motiier's 
sight, before the alarm should reach her. Sarah's first 
waking impalse was to growl , that Master Johnnie would 
catch his death of cold, but the nezt moment she was eqoal 
to any emergency ; and the little ones were at their mother's 
door just as she was opening it, thinking the noise more than 
Hanaus illness could occasion, and setting forth to see 
whether there was anything amiss in the nursery. Theodora 
put Annie into her arms. ^^All safe. Itls only the north 
wing. Don't be frightened. Stay where you are." 

Violet could only obey, thankful at having her three 
around her, and trying to keep her terror from being visible 
enough to increase Johnnie's ezceeding alarm, or to frighten 
Helen out of her happy state of inquisitive ezcitement and 
enriosity. 

Theodora had hurried to call .her parents. They were 
already in motion. Lord Martindale*s first care was for 
Violet and the children, Lady Martindale*s for her aunt, and 
almost instantly she was embracing and supportxng the pale 
'shrunken figure, now feebly tottering along the gallery, for- 
saken by Mrs. Garth , who had gone back to secure her own 
yaluables. 

By this time , the gallery was füll of screaming maids, 
whom Sarah had, with difficulty, prevented from leaping at 
once from attic windows; and staring men, hallooing for 
water, which no one brought, ezcept little Helen, who, 
escaping from her mother's room, ran barefooted into the 
midst, holding aloft the water-bottle triumphantly, and 
▼eiy indignant at being captured, and carried back in the 
butier's arms. 
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The fire was spreading so fast ihat Lord Mattindale de* 
cided on removing all the helpless to the gardener's house at 
the end of the pleasnre ground. He came himself to call 
Yiolet, told her not to be alarmed, and, taking his grandson 
in his arms, led the way. Mrs. Nesbit was carried on a 
matress between two of the serrants, Lady Martindale 
Walking beside her, absorbed in trying to guard her from in- 
jnry or alarm; Annie, asleep and unconscious, was in her 
mother's arms, and Thebdora carried the amnsed and 
Chattering Helen. At the foot of the stairs, Yiolet ezclaimed, 
'' My croBs, I must not leave it ! " and would have tumed, bat 
Theodora prevented her. *'I know where it is," she said^ 
^^ I am going' to see how they are moving Maria ; " and putting 
Helen into the nearest pair of arms , she ran back. 

Harrison's successor, Mr. Armstrong and his wife, were 
on foot, and ready to receive them. Their spare bed was for 
Mrs. Nesbit, in their own the three children were placed. lu 
all his haste, Lord Martindale paused tili he could layhis 
little shivering ice-cold Charge in the bed, and see him hide 
his headin his mother's bosom. "Grood boy!" he said, "I 
told him not to cry for you, and he has not made a sound, 
though I have feit him trembling the whole way. Take care 
ofhim." 

Little did she need the recommendation , though it sent 
a thrill of gladness through her that it should have been 
made at such a time. She had great apprehension of the 
effect of the shock on the child's tender frame and timid 
natare, his obedience and self-command seeming almost to 
enhance the ezcess of terror. The shuddering horror and 
convulsive clinging were beyond control, and were renewed 
whenever a fresh glare broke out from the buming house; 
to tum him away from the window, or to put up blinds and 
curtains made it worse, for the shadows of the trees, flicker* 
ing mysteriously, seemed still more terrific. His sister 
sereamedwith ezcitement and delight at each brighter burst 
of flame , tili she suddenly laid down her head and feil fast 
jaaleep; bat still his nervous trembling continued at inter« 
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valB, and bis mother could not leave him, nor cease from 
saying consoling words of bis heayenly Guardian, the only 
means that soothed him, especially when his sighing excla- 
mation recurred, "0, if papa was but here!" the tone to 
wbicb ber beart was tbrobbing tbrougbout tbat dreadful 
nigbt Sbe feit guilty of being nseless , but he was her first 
care, and her power of real serrice was small: so she could 
only hang over bim, and as sbe watched the healtbftQ sleep 
of her little gurls, join her prayers and tbanksglyrngs with 
bis, tbat all papa*s treasures were safe. Not tili the flames 
were dying down, morning twiligbt showing cold and grey, 
and Sarah Coming in with bundles of rescued garments , was 
Johnnie*8 mind free enough to unclasp his band , and show 
sometbing fast held in it. '^Aunt Helen's cross, mamma; I 
thought I might keep hold of it, because I was frightened." 

Her caresses lulled bim at last to sleep , wbile she grieved 
at Tbeodora's having gone in search of the cross. Sbe knew 
of her safety from Sarah, wbo reported tbat sbe bad been 
working like any ten ; but sbe bad not yet seen her, and the 
silence and suspense became oppressive. 

Theodora bad spent hardly a moment in seeking the 
cross; sbe tied on Violet's bonnet over the hair falling 
round ber, hurried to assist in carrying the sick maid to a 
bed made up for ber at the Stahles, and then, missing the 
dumb page from among the servants , sbe rushed back to 
look for bim, dashed up the stairs througb thick smoke, 
found bim asleep, and crossing a floor tbat almost bumt 
ber foot, sbe shook bim awake, and saw bim too in safety. 
Sbe bethought ber of ber brother Jobn*s possessions, now 
that the living were all secure; she hurried into the work, 
sbe tore down his prints and pictures, carried them and bis 
books out, — desks, drawers, weights she would never 
have dreamtof lifting, were as notbing to her. Many times 
did her fatber meet her, exclaim and urge her to desist, and 
to go to Armstrong*s; she saidshe was just going; bewent 
in one of the thousand directions in wbicb he was called at 
once, and presently again encounteredber, wberebeleast 
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expected it, Coming out of a cloud of smoke, with a hage 
pile of books in her arms! On ehe worked, regardless ef 
choking, blinding smoke, — regardless of the glare of 
fiame y — never driven from the iield , bat hy a deluge from a 
fire-engine; when stmnbling down stairs, guided by the 
banisters , ehe finally dismayed her fatber, wbo thought her 
long ago in Bafetj, by emerging ftom thehouse, dragging 
afterher a marble-topped chess table, when half the upper 
Windows were flashing with fiame. 

Then he locked her arm into his, and would not lether 
stir from bis side. 

Water had been the great deficiency. Fire-engines were 
slow in Coming, and the supply from the fountains was as 
nothing, so that the attempt had necessarily been to carry 
out property rather than to extingoish the fire. Sarah, 
after coolly collecting all that belonged to her mistress or 
the children, had taken the eommand of Miss Alticidora 
Standaloft, (who nsually regarded her as vulgarity per- 
sonified,) scolded away her hysterics , and kept guard over 
her, while she packed up her lady's jewels and wardrobe, 
not until then allowing her the Inxury of shrieking at every 
jet of flame. The other servants and the yillagers had 
worked with hearty goodwill below stairs ; and when Theo- 
dora had time to look around, the pleasnre-ground pre- 
sented a stränge scene. Among the trodden plants and 
shrubs lay heaps of fumiture, sofas, chairs lying tambled 
here and there with plate, pictures, statues, Ornaments 
heaped in wild confusion; crowds of people in every variety 
of Strange dishabille, gathered around; two long lines of 
them handing bücket after bücket, with machine-like regu- 
larity, from the fountain; others removing the fiimiture 
from the terrace; cushions, ormolu, fine china, handed 
out of the lower windows; the whole seen by the wild lurid 
light that flashed from the windows above, strangely illu- 
minating the quiet green trees, and bringing out every tiny 
leaf and spray by its fierce briUiancy, that confused e^ery 
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accustomed shadow, while the clouds of smoke roUed down 
as if to wither all around. 

And abOYe, the rushing roaring sound! the thunder of 
falling ceilings; — the red light within some familiär 
Windows; — the grey skj reflected in others, tili, after a 
few uncertain fiickers, the glow awoke inthemalso! Then 
arose the whiter gusts of vapour, when water, hissing and 
boiling, contended with fire. 

In yain! the flame surmounted! Shouts, cries! Lord 
Martindale pushing nearer, calling to all forheaven^s sake 
to come out, leave all, only come out; men rushing from 
the doors , leaping from the lower Windows ; one dark figore 
emerging at the moment before a tremendous crash sbook 
the earth beneath their feet; the fire seemed for a moment 
cmshed out, then clouds of smoke rose wilder and denser, 
yellowed by the light of the morning; the blaze rushed up- 
wards uncontrolled, and the intensity of brightness, behind 
and above the walls , glared on the mass of awe-struck faces. 
There was not a movement, not a word, not a sound, saye 
that of the roaring flame. 

The first voice was LordMartindale*s: "Are all out? Is 
every onesafe?" 

"Yes, my lord, all but the claret of 1826," said that 
last to escape, half-clad, grimy, and sioged, onlyincour- 
teousYoice, thebutler. 

"ThankGrod!" said Lord Martindale , fervently. **And, 
Simmonds, thank you for what you have done to-night;" 
and he heartily shook the butler's band. 

"Oh, my lord, if it had been more. If that claret was 
but safe, I should feel I had done my duty ," said Simmonds, 
almost overcome, but giving place to Mr. Hugh Martindale, 
who, just released from a chain of buckets in the kitchen 
yard, was coming up to wring his cousin'shand, say there 
seemed no more to be done, andrepeathis congratulations 
on the safety of life and limb. But a fresh alarm arose , lest 
the fire might eztend to the stabling; and in watching the 
horses led out,, the spreading of wet tarpaulins on the roof. 
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the engines playing on the buming mass in thehouse, and 
the flames rising wiih diminishing fierceness in the intervals 
of the borsts of steam, there was such intense excitement, 
that no one could think of aught but the sight before them. 

At last, there was a touch onLord Martindale's arm; a 
message from the gardener's house that he must come di- 
rectly ; Mrs. Nesbit was in a fit. 

' The morning dewiness and calmness of the garden had a 
curious effect, as they walked hastily through it, out of 
sight of the confusion on the lawn; eyerything looked so 
blue and pale, especially Violet, who came down to meet 
ihem. 

<< I have sent for Mr. Legh," she said. <' It is very terrible. 
She is quite insensible, bat — " 

Shebrokeoffsuddenly. Theodora had sat down, untied 
her bonnet, then tried to rise, but tottered, and sank 
senseless on the floor. 

Her father lifted her, so as to place her with her head on 
Violet's lap. Yiolet removed the bonnet, the hair came 
with it, bumt off inmasses, the very eye-lashes andbrows 
were singed, the forehead, cheeks, and neck, frightfully 
reddened and blistered. Lord Martindale took her hands to 
chafe them. They were bleeding, and purple with bruises, 
the arms scorched and bumt — injuries overlooked in the 
excit^ment, but ready to repay themselves after her fiye 
hours* yiolent and incessant exertion. It was a frightfuUy 
long swoon; and her father, almost in despair, had sent a 
second messenger for mediceJ aid , before Yiolet could look 
up consolingly, and direct his attention to the signs of re- 
toming animation. She presently half-opened her eyes , per^ 
ceiyed in whose arms she lay, and who was bending oyer 
her, she heard his fond words; but reyiying no further, 
closed her eyes , without attempting to speak. 

Lord Martindale could no longer delay going up stairs. 

There the scene was most distressing; there was complete 

insensibility, with a tendency to conyulsiye moyement, a 

condition so plainly hopeless, that he would fain hare re- 

Heartsease* IL 10 
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moved bis wife, hitherto so nnaccastomed to anyspectade 
of suffering. ButLady Martindale was not to be detached 
from her who had absorbed her affection from infancy. 
Wrapped in that one idea, she hardly heard his representa- 
tionsoftheir danghter's State, and, with piteous looks , re- 
pelled his assurances that her care was unavailing, and 
onght to be relinqoished to Mrs. Garth and the maids. He 
was obliged at length to desist, and retumed, just as Violet 
and Mr. Martindale had suceeeded in moving Theodora to a 
slippery horse-hair sofa. She looked up and replied , '' Bet- 
ter, thank you," to his first inquiry; bat when asked if she 
was in pain, was forced toanswer, "Yes, notmuch," and 
dosed her eyes , as if she only wished not to be disturbed. 

They held conncil over her: Mr. Martindale nrged taking 
her at onceto his parsonage; he would find the carriage, 
and Violet should bring her, leaving the children to follow 
nnder Sarah*s Charge when they should awake. Violet only 
demurred at leaving Lady Martindale ; bat Lord Martindale 
authoritatively told her, that it was not fit for her to be in 
Mrs. Nesbifs room, and he shoald be mach obliged to her 
to see Theodora properly taken care of. 

The transit was serious, every one longed to have it 
over, butdreaded the arrival of the carriage, which came 
before it was expected. Besolute as ever, Theodora 
astonished them by springing at once on her feet, disdaining 
aid; bat she had hardly taken a step, before she faltered, 
and was just falling, when her father caaght her in his arms 
and carried her to the carriage , where Violet was ready to 
uphold her sinking head. Mr. Martindale took the short way, 
and was athome before them, to lift her out, andtransport 
her at once to her room. Since the marriage of Pauline, 
Theodora had given up a personal attendant , and no ladies ' 
xnaids were forthcoming, except Miss Standaloffc, whose 
nerves could not endure the sight of Mrs. Nesbit,' far less 
of Miss Martindale, so the whole business of undressing feil 
upon Violet, andtherector'slittleundermaid, who, having 
been a school-girl, was of course devoted to Miss Martindale 
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A difficnlt task it was, for besidesthe buniB, bmiseB, and 
famtness, eveiy muscle and sinew were so strained and 
tender from the violent exertion, and the blows she had un- 
consdonsly received, that the gentlest touch and slightest 
movement were severely painful. Violet was most grateful 
for her never-failing resolution. Erery move was made un- 
hesitatingly the moment it was reqoisite, and not a complaint 
was uttered, scarcely even a confession of snfifering; on 
anxiousinquiiy, "Nevermind, itcan*t behelped/* was the 
utmostreplj, giveninablunt, almost annoyed manner, as 
if she conld not bear to be disturbed out of that silence of 
endurance. 

In the same manner, between stapefaction and fortitade, 
the surgeon's visit was gone through , and Violet heard from 
him that there was no serious consequence to be ap- 
prehended, provided fever conld be averted. Violet, much 
alarmed as to the effeet of the tidings of the previons night, 
thought it right to mention that she had undergone a severe 
shoek, and pereeived that he thought it greatly increased 
the Chance of serious illness ; but he could do nothing bnt 
insist on tranquillity; and, as Theodora had now fallen 
into an exhausted sleep , he retumed to his other patient 

The hours seemed to have forgötten their reckoning; it 
was to Violet as if she had been years without looking affcer 
her children, and when she found it was only half-past nine, 
she was dismayed to think of the length of day jetto come. 
Leaving Theodora's sleep to be guarded by thelittlemaid; 
she ventured down. The dumb boy was watching, with 
tearful eyes, at the foot of the stairs, his whole face one 
question about Miss Martindale. Answering him re-assu- 
ringly on the slate, she opened the dining-room door, and 
a refreshing sight met her eyes. Round the breakfast-table 
sat her own three, from their glossy heads to their little 
shining shoes , in order trim , as if no disaster had ever come 
near tibem; — little Annie on cousin Hugh's knee; Helen's 
tongne going as fast as ever; Johnnie in shy good behaviour. 
A general cry of joy greeted her, and they were in an in- 

10* 
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stant around her, telling of the wonders on the lawn; how 
the dying gladiatorwas lying onthebluedamaskbed, and 
the case of stuffed humming birds on the top of the kitchen 
dresser, and the poor peacock so frightened that he hid 
himselfinthelanrels, and woold not come near them. 

All alanns had gone away like a dream of the night, and 
the day had dawned on the happy creatures in all ite fresh- 
nesB and newness, which their eiders would fain have shared ; 
but the necessity of attending to them had something reviving 
in it, and Violet could not look at them without renewed 
thrills of thankfulnesB. It was Uke rescued mariners meeting 
after a shipwreck, when her father-in-law came in and 
embraced her and the children affectionately, with a special 
caress for Johnnie, *Hhe best little boy he ever saw." 
He looked worn and depressed , and Yiolet hastened to help 
Mr. Martindale in setting breakfast before him, while he 
anxiously bade her rest , hoped she had not been hurt by all 
shehadundergone; and asked for Theodora, whose illness, 
and bis wife's despair at her aunt's condition , were the chief 
actual distress. For the rest he was so thankfal that no life 
had been lost, as to have hardly a thought to bestow on the 
min and destniction. 

There was now time for the question , how did the fire 
begin? Mrs. Nesbit, before her attack came on, had said, 
that wishing to take a dranght, and not liking to call 
Mrs. Garth, she had drawn the light near to the curtains, and 
had, doubtless, left it there. It seemed as if Mrs. Garth 
had taught her to dread disturbing her at night, and now 
Lady Martindale shrank with horror from ietting her even 
approach the patient. 

But how had Mrs. Nesbit been rescued without the 
slightest bum,andwhat had occasionedTheodora*s injuries? 
Not tili Violet began to explain did it dawn on her what 
a heroine she was describing. All had been so simply and 
fearlessly done , that it had not Struck her tili she heard it in 
her own narration. 

Lord Martindale was much affected. <^My brave girl!" 
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he Said; "then ander Providence tbe safetyof erery one of 
US is owing to her. I wish she was awake that I might teil 
her so this minute ! " 

It was delightfal to see how this sefemed to compensate 
for everything; and, indeed, he said it was almost worth 
while to have been bumt out, for tbe sake of seeing how 
nobly every one had behaved, serrants and neighboars, 
rieh and poor, worklng alike at the risk of their lives ; and 
he^was positively overcome as he spoke of the warm sym- 
pathy that met him on all sides, testifying the universal 
respeet and affection with which he was regarded. Notes 
and messages were coming in from all the neighbourbood 
\ to entreat to be allowed to shelter bis family; bnt it was 
impossible to move at present, and bis yiews were fixed on 
occupying the bouse which had so long stood empty. 

"-ÄjTthnr can have a room fitted up there directly," he 

Said. ^'Wbere is he, my dear? How soon can he come?" 

Yioletwasobligedtoconfessberignorance. He had said 

be sbould be going about, and had given her no address. 

. Mach vexed, Lord Martindale forbore to distress her by 

remarks, and replied to bis cousin's question whether the 

hoase was insored — 

:. "For twenty thousand poands, bat that is notbing like 

^ the amount of damage. I hardly know how we shall meet it 

^ I mast have John at' home to settle matters. How stränge 

jj it is to look back. I remember as if it was yesterday , when 

^ John was bom, Mrs. Nesbit insisting on my pulling down 

. the poor old house, to make the place fit, as she said, for 

my son*s inheritance, and there is an end of it ! Who would 

have told her that she woald bom it down herseif, poor 

woman? She always detested the old hall. Don't you 

remember the stags' antlers, Hagh ! Ay, Johnnie, you would 

have wondered at those — a dozen stags' heads with 

branching homs in the hall." 

" Oh I teil me, grandpapa ! Was it where you lived when 
you were a little boy?" 

*<Ay, Johnnie," said Lord Martindale, pausing to take 
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him on his knee. " Cousin Hugh could teil you how we went 
on together there I Such jackdaws' nests as used to be in the 
chimneys — " 

"I do believe," ftaid his cousin, '^you hare more regret 
at this moment for the old house than for this one 1 " 

** Well! whenl think of going home, the old red pediment 
with the white facings always comes into my mind, as it used 
to look up the avenue , when we came back for the holidays. 
Those old shields with the martlets — see, Johnnie, \ike 
that — " holding up the crest on a spoon, ^* where the martins 
used to build tibeir nests orer the Windows, were such as I 
never saw anywhere eise. I found one of them lying about 
at the farm the other day." 

<'Do you remember the homet*s nest in the wall of the 
garden—?" 

'* What a garden that was ! They have neyer found any 
pear equal to that jargonelle , where you ate twenty the first 
day of the holidays. What do you think ofthat, Johnnie?" 

*'Ay, Johnnie, and I can teil you of something grand- 
papa did,'' retorted Mr. Hugh Martindale; and to Violet's 
diversion, the two old cousins continued to make Johnnie 
an excuse for bringing up their boyish memories, which 
seemed to rise on them the more vivicUy , now that the great 
mansion no longer obstructed their view. It was complete 
obliyion of everything eise, and seemed to do infinite good 
to Lord Martindale but soon it was interrupted; Lady 
Elizabeth had driven over to beg to carry the whole parly 
back to Bickworth with her, or at least to take home Violet 
and the children; but this could not be; Violet could not 
leave Theodora, and though Lord Martindale pressed her 
to consult her own comfort by removing, he was evidently 
gratified by her begging to be allowed to remain at the par> 
sonage. He then returned to his wife , and Lady Elizabeth, 
after offers of every service in her power, took leave, while 
Violet returned to her Charge. 

Theodora awoke with less fever than they had ventured 
to hope, and quite composed, though much surprised with 
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her ßist acquaintance with illness, and not even compre- 
hending that she could not get up, tili the pain of the attempt 
corroborated Violet's assurance. 

^'How base it is," said she, ^'not to be able to do afew 
hours* work without having to take to one^s bed. I flattered 
mjself I was not so despicably weak, for a woman." 

'' You might be satisfied/' said Violet , her heart too füll 
to say more. 

*'Not while joor Sarah walks about as if nothing had 
happened/' 

" Where should any of us be but for you?" said Violet, 
bending overher. 

'^There 's not an inch of me fit for kissing!" exclaimed 
Theodora, toming away. 

''Lord Martindale will soon come to teil you what he 
thinks of it." 

''Papa! Where is he? I don't remember bim since we 
went down to Armstrong's. " Yes, I do though ! " she pansed, 
"but I can't think of it. Crying would be worse. What a 
queer thing fainting is ! I used to speculate what it was like." 

"Howdoyoulikeit?" said Violet, perceiving her mood. 

" Tolerably, in some respects ; but it makes one's memory 
hazy. Whathasbecomeofmamma? I suppose she is afraid 
of tiie sight of my yisage." 

"OhI no, noi" 

"My aunt, of course ! How could I forget ! Mrs. Armstrong 
spoke of her being ill. Was it another stroke ? " said Theo- 
dora , alarmedasher recoUection retumed, and Violet was 
obliged to teil the whole. 

"My poor motherl" said Theodora, gravely, "I wish 
I could help—" 

There was a knock at the door. Miss Standaloft stood 
hesitating and making signs to Violet 

"Is there any news of Mrs. Nesbit?" asked Theodora. 
" There can be only one thing to hear. Is it over ? " 

It was, and the end had been quiet. Theodora drew a 
long breath , and repeated , "Poor mamma l " 
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*'Do you want me? Do you think I might go to het?** 
Said Vioiet "She has no one with her but the gentlemen." 

"I should be very glad if jfin were there. Only don*t 
hurt yourself , or Arämr will be angry ; and to have you to 
nurse would be more than could be bome. My poor aunt! 
I think she softened at the last, and she loTed us all very 
mach at one time." 

'*! am glad she was kind to Johnnie ," said Vioiet. 

Miss Alticidorar was induced to sit on the other side the 
curtain, intending to call Sarah if any thing was wanted, and 
Yiolet walked across the park, dreading to enter for the 
first time the presence of the shadow of death , fearing in her 
lowliness to intrude orpresume, but drawn onwards by the 
warm-hearted yeaming to perform a daughter*s part, if 
perchanceherhusband's mother could derive the least solace 
from her attentions . 

She crossed the trodden grass, and gazed on the ruin of 
the abode that had once almost oppressed her with its 
grandeur. Fast awayl and with it, she whose hopes and 
schemes were set on the aggrandisement of the family — 
she had gone where earthly greatness was weighed in its 
true balance 1 And the lime trees budded , new and y oung 
in their spring greenness, as when the foundation-stone 
waslaid! 

Vioiet thought how she had been taught to look on this 
AB her boy's inheritance, and therewith came the prayer that 
he might win his true inheritance, made without hands, ever 
«pring-like and beyond the power of the flame ! She looked 
up at the Shell , for it was no more , she only recognized the 
nursery Windows by their bars ; the woodwork was charred, 
the cement blackened by the fire, where yesterday Helen's 
And Annie's faces had been watching her retuml A sick 
horror passed over her as she thought how much had 
depended on Theodora*s watchful night, and imagined what 
might have awaited Arthur I 

Then with hopeful , grateful anticipation, she looked to 
his Coming, and his greeting after such perils endured in 
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bis absence. ''O, will not thankfulness bring him tbose 
thoughts? It must! He mnst join with me , wben he owns 
the merey and sees our children safe. Oh! then blessings 
on this nighfs danger ! Lei me see, he will learn it from the 
paper! When can he come? Oh! how his looks and one 
Word from him will reward Theodora! " 

She feit as if her happj anticipation had been selfish 
when she came near the cottage with its blinded Windows. 
Lord Martindale was speaking to some one, bat tumed at 
oncetoher. "Youhere, mydear? Youhaveheard?" 

''Yes, I have; but Theodora and I thought as Lady 
Martindale has no maid here, that I had better come and 
see if I could do anything for her. Can I?" said she, with 
her humble sweetness. 

'^Icannottell, mydear," heanswered. '* She attends to 
nothing, and has not been able to shed tears. We cannot 
rouse her. Indeed, I am sorry you came; you ought to be 
resting." 

"O, no, we both wished it. Should I be troublesome 
to her?" 

^'No, indeed, my dear child," said he, affectionately. 
''It is a great relief to me that you should be with her, for 
here is much that I must attend to, and I wish nothing so 
much as to get her to theparsonage. The carriage is waiting, 
bnt she will not hear of coming away, and I do not know how 
to leave her here." 

So saying, he led her into the room; Yiolet gave one 
shrinking glance towards the bed, while the chill of awe shot 
through her yeins ; but the chief thought was needed for her, 
who sat rigid and motionless , with fixed tearless eyes , and 
featores in cold stillness more than ever like marble. Yiolet 
feit as if that deathiy life was more painful to look upon than 
death itself , and her band trembled in Lord Martindale's 
grasp; he pressed it closer, and going up to his wife, said, 
''Anna, mydear, here is our child Yiolet so kind as to come 
and see yöu." 

Lady Martindale made a courteous movement, as if by 
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mechanism, bat without looking up. He was delaying, 
unable to leave them thus, though he was mach waated 
below Blairs. 

"I will stay while yoa go," whispered Violet, though she 
longed to keep him, for that presence fiUed her with trem< 
bling, andpromisingspeedyretum, he departed. 

For some minutes she could yenture nothing ^ and the 
silence in which she heard only the beatings of her own 
heart seemed more than she could bear; bat at last she 
collected herseif, and an impulse suddenly occurring to 
her, she ventured to touch her mother-in-law, and said, 
" Theodora has been asking for you." 

Lady Martindale shook her head. ^'I cannot come, I 
cannot leave her/' 

"Poor Theodorais so much hurtl" pleaded Violet; "you 
will be surprised to see how she is scorched ! Such arms and 
hands , that she cannot help herseif — and she wants cold 
applications continually." 

Lady Martindale once looked attentive, bat a glance at 
her aunt brought back her face of silent misery. Violet was 
perplezed, but strove on — "Poor Theodora! I hope you 
will come to her. She wants care very much. Did you know 
that it was in saying her that she was so sadly bumt? " 

"No: Wasit?" 

'^ Yes, she snatched her out through the buming curtains. 
That was the way Theodora's hair was all bumt off; and 
her arms are so blistered!" continued Violet, Controlling 
her trembling, and speaking as when she was persuading 
one of the children — " Poor Theodora I Will you not come 
and see her?" 

"Whereisshe?" 

" She is at the parsonage. They are ready to take us." 

"Oh, nol I cannot go. You goto her." 

" Pray, pray come with me. Theodora is so ill l It would 
do her so much good to see you; and we are afraid of her 
being anxious or distressed, lest she should have ferer. 
Won*t you come?" 
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Amotion, asif shecoiüdnotbearthiB, made Violet fear 
she must desist, and she paused for a short interval, then 
Said , ^ She was rery fond of Theodora." 

"Oh! Yes, yes— " 

" She would not like her to be left so long.'* 

"I thought you were taking care of her." 

" Oh , yes ! but I cannot be the same as you woold. One 
always wants one's mother so much in illness." 

"She was always a mother to me!" The tears came at 
last, and she wept unrestrainedly ; while Violet hung over 
her with soffc caressing words of sympathy that cannot be 
detailed, tili the firstgriefhadhaditscourse, andsheagain 
tried the ezperiment of repeating Theodora's name, and 
saying how much she was siäPering. 

Lady Martindale did not reply , but suffered Violet to put 
onhercloak, andgradually lead herfromtheroom, saying 
at each pause something of "poor Theodora." 

The deed was done; it might be by importunity, butit 
was worth achieving, even at the risk of being yezatious. 
Lord Martindale could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
bis wife on her way to the carriage, and Theodora was 
equally astonished when she appeared at her bed-side. 

It was a new thing to see one , hitherto healthy and inde- 
pendent, so completely prostrated; and no more was needed 
to awaken the natural affectionso long stifled or thrust aside. 
Lady Martindale was greatly shocked, and, perhaps magni- 
fying her daughter*s illness, had no room for any other 
thought She wished to do everything for her herseif — 
would hardly admit Violet's assistance — and took every 
care, with skilfulness that was marvellous in one trained to 
ineffectiveness. 

To Theodora her attendance was a new and exquisite 
repose. It was the first taste of her mother*s love, and made 
her content to be helpless; as there she lay, murmuring 
thanks, and submitting to be petted with a gratefulface of 
childlike peace , resting in her mother's affection , and made 
happy by the depth of warm feeling in her father's words. 
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^'It iB a good Bpeculation to be ill," said she, with a 
Bmüe of strong feeling when theyhad bidden her good night, 
and left h6r to Yiolet, who was to sleep on a matress on tho 
floor. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

**W111 70a walk into my parlonr?'* said a apiddr to a fly. 

Mary Howrrr. 

And where was Axthur? 

Spendingthe daywith bis sporting friends, mach to his 
own satisfaction, tili in tbe evening, greatly against his will, 
he was taken out to dine with an old Mr. Bandall, of Goth- 
lands, themasterof thehounds. 

His nieces , the Misses Marstone , were the ladies of the 
house — well-dressed people , a little^c»«^, but apparently 
not having found it out. Arthur watched the arrivals, hoping 
that the order of precedence might not consign him to the 
flow of talk, of which he had already had quite a sufficiency, 
when, to his surprise, two ladies, evidently at home, entered 
together. 

; One — thin , sallow, spectacled — was, as he knew, an 
inhabitant; but the other — small, slight, andietiring, and, 
in spite of clinging unfresh muslin and shrinking flgure, with 
the unmistakable air of high breeding, was a most unex- 
pected sight. At least, thought he , here was one lady who 
would not bore him, and making his way to her, he inquired 
for Lady Elizabeth. Emma, on the other band, askedafter 
Yiolet; and it was curious that both questions were put and 
answered with constraint , as if each was conscious of being 
something like a truant. 

Another surprise. ^^Mr. Gardner." In walked Mark 
himself, and, after shaking hands with the eider Miss Mar- 
-stone, came towards Emma and her friend, and was received 
with cordial familiarity. He entered into conversation with 
Arthur, drawing a little further from Miss Brandon at each 
Step, tili having brought him close to old Mr. Bandall, and 
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placed him ander the infliction of a long prose about the 
hounds; he retreated, and was soon again in conversation 
with the two fnends , £mma*s face raised and lighted up with 
eagemess. 

Colonel Martmdale had no escape from the head of the 
table and the eldest of the Misses Marstone. Resigning 
himselftohisfate, hemadetalk; and, though now broader, 
redder, and somewhat coarser in featore and complexion 
than he had been a few years ago , he looked so gay and im- 
incmnbered , that bis neighbour speculated as to whether he 
conld be the eldest son, and resolved to discover what her 
sister, Sarah Theresa, knewofhim. 

^'It is so pleasant when friends meet unexpectediy /' said 
she. ^^I did not know you were acquainted with eiüier of 
cur gaests." 

''Miss Brandon is a near neighbonr of mjfather, and a 
great friend of Mrs. Martindale." 

Death to any ineipient scheme of Miss Marstone^; bat she 
smiled on, and remarked, "A very amiable girl, and a 
beautifal place , is it not — Rickworth ? " 

"Verypretty, a fineproperty," saidArthar, talking as 
if in bis sleep,for he had caughtMarkGardner*s voice saying 
something about an oratory . 

''My sister is often staying there," proceeded the 
lady. " You know Miss Brandon's scheme of restoring the 
Priory?" 

''I did not know that was anything more than talk." 

'* I used to think so ," said Miss Marstone ; ''bat both she 
and my sister Sarah treat it quite seriously, and Mr. Gardner 
is their prime counsellor." 

Arthur started, and with difficulty refrained from 
langhing. 

"Ah! I belieye he has been a little wild, butthat is all 
over now. He has taken quite a different tum now, and 
given up e^erything of that sort — throws himself into all 
their views." 

"Indeedl " said Arthur, who knew to bis cost that if the 
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reform had taken place atall, it must have been of ex- 
tremely recent date. 

^^0, yes, I asBure you. He is staying with the curate, 
Mr.Silworth." 

^^Ha ! that Is an old name at school." 

"Yes; he was an old school-fellow — a yery good man, 
to whose persnasions eTerything is owing." 

She pointed him out, and the first glance was a reyelation 
to Arthur, who recognized him as the boy who at school 
had been the most easily taken in. He soon nnderstood the 
State ofaffairs. Mark, clever, gentlemanly in appearance, 
and apt at catching the tone of the society around him , was 
inaking a bold stroke — had persuaded his kind-hearted, 
simple friend, to belleye him a sincerepenitent, andto in- 
troduce him as such to the ladies at Gothlands , from whom 
he caught the talk most pleasing to them. At present it was 
all ecclesiastical sesthetics, and discontent with the existing 
System, especially as regarded penitence ; by and by, when 
his hold should be secure , he would persuade the heiress 
that she had been the prime Instrument in his conversion, 
and that she had gained his heart. 

A bit of rhapsody from Miss Sarah Theresa, and poor 
Emma's embellished and animated countenance , were suffi- 
cient indications that they were smoothly gliding into the 
snare ; and accustomed as Arthur was to see Mark Gardner 
in a very diflferent aspect, he was astonished at his perfect 
Performance of his part — the humility and deference befit- 
tingthesense of his errors, and conversation soentirelyat 
home in all their peculiar language and predilections , that 
Arthur was obliged to feel for the betting-book in his own 
pocket to convince himself that he was still deeply inyolved 
with this most admirable and devoted of penitents. He could 
not help, as he took leave, giving a knowing lock, conveying 
how easily he could spoil his game. 

However, Arthur was in reality much annoyed. Of late 
years , his easy temper had well nigh surrendered itself to 
the ascendency of Mark Gardner; and though dissatbfied, 
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remorsefal , and anzious , he had allowed himself to be led 
farther and farther into extravagance. The sight of his 
home excited regrets, therefore heshunnedit; andthongh 
weary and discontented in his chains, he was devoid of 
force or will to break them, and sort of torpor seemed to 
make it impossible for him to resist Mark Gardner. Their 
money matters were much entangled. They had entered 
into a partnership for keeping horses for the turf , and there 
was a debt shared between them, the amount of which 
Arthur dreaded to investigate. 

That Gardner should obtain a rieh wife would be the 
greatest relief to Colonel Martindale ; but he had rather it 
should have been any heiress in the world but Emma 
Brandon. He had a Mendly feeling towards her, and a 
respect for her mother , that made him shrink from aJlowing 
her to become a victim , especially when he would himself 
be the gainer; and, on the other band , he could not endure 
to betray a friend, while he knew that his wife, his father, 
and his sister would be horrified at his secrecy. 

After a night spent in execrating the dinner parfy, he 
receiyed a call from Mr. Gardner, who, without being aware 
that he took any interest in Miss Brandon , came to put him 
upon his guard , but found him less manageable than usual. 
i^thur made a formidable description of Lady Elizabeth's 
discretion, underrated the value of Rickworth, and declared 
fhat it would be so tied up that Mark would gain nothing but 
a dull, piain little wife. Not thus deterred, Mark only 
asked of him discretion; and when trying to cloak his 
eamest under faltering j est, he declared that he had a regard 
for the Brandons , and should get into a scrape with £rom 
his father , his friend held out the allurement of freedom his 
difficulties, but was obliged to touch on this lightly, for 
Arthur's honour was ready to take fire at the notion of being 
bought. It ended in Gardner' s treating the matter as if he 
had engaged not to betray him, and being hardly gainsaid, 
otherwise than by a sort of bantering proviso, iJiat in case 
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of an appeal direct, he could not be ezpected to vouch for 
Mark's entire and disinterested reformation. 

With an intense dialike to the world in generale Arthur 
was considering how to prevent his wife from meeting Lady 
Elizabeth , and how to be out of the way before the report 
should spread of Markos addresses, when everything eise 
was driven from his mind by the arriyal of the papers , with 
the announcement of the fire at Martindale. 

The safety of the infant family of the Honourable 
Lieutnant-Colonel Martindale was the first news that met his 
eye; next, that of the death of Mrs. Nesbit, — the ohief 
thought that occupied him in his hasty homeward joumey. 

He had been taught to think himself her heir ; and though 
never forgiven for his marriage, hoped that the will might 
not have been altered , and considered that whether it were 
in his favour or not, so large a property Coming into the 
family, could not fail to render his circumstances more easy, 
by enabling his father to augment his allowance, which, 
though ample in itself , appeared far from sufficient to a man 
with expensive tastes and an increasing family. The hope 
of independence, and of not being obliged to wish success 
to Gardn^r , was an opening into liberty and happiness. 

By night he was at the parsonage , and Yiolet in his arms 
as soon as the door was opened. That moment was perfect 
— he was so eagerly tender, so solicitous lest she should 
have been injured by terror or exertion, so shockedather 
peril in his absence. In the fulness of her heart, she eyen 
^ asked him to come and see the children safely asleep. 

" Now? What should I do that for ! " 

There was no unkindness, but the fuU felicity of the 
evening was marred. 

There was no room for him at the parsonage, and an 
apartment in the empty house had been fitted up for him , so 
that she only saw him for an hour of confused talk over the 
events of the fire, and Theodora's condition, which was 
very uncomf ortable ; for though the fever was slight, the 
bums and bruises were in an unsatisfactory state, and eyes. 
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8niifl, and hands of very Utile use. She was patient^ and 
resolute as ever, and so gratof ol to her norses , thatwaüdng 
on her was a pleasore. 

in fact^ attendance on her was the only resotmce for 
oecupjingLadjMartindaie, wfao, when not thus engaged^ 
was listless and dejected, attending to nothing that passeii 
aronnd her, and somethnes giving way to inconaolablS' 
bursts oi grief. It was as if her aunt had been her one idea 
in lifo, and without her she could tum to nothing eise. Violet 
wa8ver7 anxious to prevent the children from molesting her, 
and in mach dread of their tronbling her, now that all were 
in such dose quarters. It was trying to be engaged with 
Theodora, and to hear the little feet and voices where tbe^ 
were not intended to be. 

Bat when she was able to hasten to the rsscne, she beheld 
Helen in Lady Martindale* s lap , and Johnnie hy her side, 
all three intent on making bouquets; and all apologies aod 
proposals to fetch them away were replied to by assurancea 
of their goodness , and the pleasure afforded by thdr Com- 
pany. 

It appeared that whiie playing in the gardea, the little 
brother and sister had been, as it were, faseinatod hy < 
watching her fixed melancholy figure in thedrawingroom^ 
Agaln and again they had peeped in at the window, striring 
to forget, bat eyer attracted by the sweet eompassion of 
their hearts; tili at last, after much pausnig and whispering, 
they had betaken themselves to the comer of the garden 
where cousin Hugh had given permission to gather as they 
liked, and at the ezpense of his own small fingers, Johnnie 
had palled the first bud of sweet^brier. Lady Martindale 
had feit a soft touch, and heard a little, timid, coazing 
ymoe — "Grandmamma, may we? Would you like tkis 
littiie> young rose?" while towards her was raised a £slc& 
dtiiicate amd glowing with pale pinh like the bud itself. 

Gorandehildren and flower were at once in her bomm. 
Warm, womanly ehild^lore had been forced down to a to 
comer of her heart; but there it was, and like l^e rod 
Heartsease. U, 11 
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Piercing to the hidden spring, that fragrant gift of lore 
touched it home , and thenceforth it was such fondling as 
Violet almost feared might be spoiling, especially of Helen; 
who, howeyer unruly or exacting ehe might be, seemed 
only to endear herseif the more , and was visibly far more 
her grandmother*s darling than her gentle, well-behaved 
brother. This new aflfection for the children opene4 her 
heart to their mother, on whom she leant more than she 
knew. To her she talked of all her aont's unwearied fond- 
ness and care, eyer since she had come into her hands an 
orphan in her infancy. There had been real and entire de- 
TOtion to each other on the part of the aunt and niece; and 
the afPection she had been able to inspire, together with the 
solemn feelings towards the newly dead, gave her memory 
a softness that almost enabled Violet to think of her in Lady 
Martindale's point of view, forget her harshness, and the 
worldly pride for her niece and her f amily , to which she had 
sacrificed their best happiness. 

It was a melancholy retrospect. Mrs. Nesbit might be 
Said to have perfectly succeeded in the öbject of her life. 
She had formed her beloved niece, like the fabled image of 
^ snow, moulded by the enchanter and animated by no will 
buthis, and had seen her attain the summitof herwishes, 
uniyersally admired and distinguished for every talent and 
grace; while still completely under her influence, and as 
affectionate and devoted as ever. Could any desire be more 
fiilly attained? Bat there had ever been further craving, 
disappointment, combats, hatred, avarice, disgust; and 
with all around that could make old age happy and honour- 
able,it had been a querulous melancholy struggle for power, 
spent in clutching at the toys that had no pleasure in them 
— in trying to force worldly advantages on those who cared 
not for them , then revenging their indifference as a personal 
insult. She had sunk into the graye without any one havlng 
the power to regret her save tiiat one fond, faithfol niece, 
tke one creature she had always regarded with genuine un- 
selfish affection. 
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Lord Martindale, whose wifie she had mied, and whose 
children had been made nnhappy hj her, coiild hardly help 
owning to himeelf that her death was a relief to him ; and 
Arthur barely made a fair show of moderate respect, in his 
anxietj for tiie property that wonld free him from embar* 
raesment His ftrst inquirj was whether the will were biiml 
No , it was in the hands of a lawyer , who wonld bring it on 
the day of the foneraL Lord Martindale might look repro- 
vingly at Arthur's eagemess, bat the matter was no less im- 
portant to him. He had begon life with an ezpenditare as 
large as his income could bear; and as his children had 
grown up, and nnprosperous times had come, he had not 
been able to contract his ezpenses. Of late he had almost- 
been in difficnlly as to tt^e means of meeting the calls for the 
year; economy was a thing onknown and uncomprehended 
by his wife ; and the giying np the house m London had been 
the only reduction he could accomplish. No one eise in the 
family had an idea of self-denial except Theodora, who, 
perceiying how matters stood, had refused to have a maid 
of her own, and had begged him no longer to keep a horse 
for her. Some change ought to be made, but he had gone 
on in this unsatisfactory manner , trusting that , at Mrs. Nes* 
bifs death , all would be straight. Her West Indian estatea 
and accumulation of wealth must be bequeathed either to 
his wife or among his children ; and in either case he would 
be set at ease — either relieved from supporting Arthur, or 
enabled to do so without difficulty. 

The fnneral took place in fall grandeur. Lady Martin- 
dale had made it a special request that every one would 
moum as if for her mother, and it was just one of the occa* 
sions when pomp was needed to supply the place of grief. 

The only real moumer shut herseif up in her own room, 
wbither Theodora begged Violet to foUow her. She found 
her stretched on her bed, abandoned to grief. It was the 
sense of orphanhood; the first time she had come so dose 
to death and its circumstances, and it was oyerpowering 
forrow; bat Violet had better leamt how to deal with her^ 

11* 
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anA oonld Tentmre; to^ oa^^ts %imI «cM>.tb« --*' etitire»t her to re- 
membef hQW nwMli w«m kft to lore her — and 1i%ea> Usten to 
n^ X4«4f MartlAdale beg«» as th« rehearval o£ her annt*» 
car« to sUkc^ her from eocfow^ but Violotsdon säur it wa« 
tho» QuI^QWAg of a. pen^-up griel, that hfid iiev«r dared to 
CGfftto forth. The last UmQ tbe Yaidt had beesa opened it had 
beeil £ar the mfant »he had Ipst^ aad just befose for th& 
l]j;Ue gbU| wfao had dled in heor abeenoe. ^^}Sj dear/' ehe 
Baj4,. ^*7<m do not hnov how it i» aU brought back to meu 
It i» «9 il yonr three darlings were th« »ame I left when wa 
itfent abr-oad« Yo\a s weet Holen b exactAy like mj pr ecieua 
UlbOe Anüft». whom X lilitle thoughll waexiever to s^,agai«.l 
Qh» mybableB!'' 

Yiolet vae qmte reüeved to find thwoxeeflmTe gmf was 
H^i 9p^»&lk 0« h^ aont, but that it was the longHrealralB/ed. 
sfiorp^ foi^ an a^e^on in whicb ahe eould so vmch bettev 
sgriopi^thli^. It had been of no avaü £or Mrs. Nesbitf in. 
loiistake» kindness, a«d ignorance of a mother's heart, to 
pyQveni hev Urem, e^r adverting to her darlings ; it had 01^7 
dti^aired her from the tnae source of comlörtf and lelt Üho 
woiiuM) tQ a4^he unhealed., while her dociLs outwavdplateädi^ 
was de^ned obUvion* The fear of sueb sorrow hadf oftea 
b«0n »ear Violet, and she waa narw abl» to forget on hoir 
Ü9H a, 1»niire! ehe heJd her finsit-bora; a»d üom iha bottom 
ofherhearteanüfe her aoothing sympathy,, aasheledheron 
to d^ifeU QU the thonght of those innoceats , in tfaeir rest and 
safety. Lady Martindale listened as i£ it was a new messagej 
of peaee; her teairs were soft^, and she dwelt fomdly on 
IjMÄeAimalspje^tyways, speaking, and Violet heaxisg, a» 
if it had been a los« oi to-dagr, iostead of more than tfairly 
longyears ago. 

X^dy Maortindale opened a dressing-biex, aayinghowre- 
Ueived sübio had been to find it safe , aad from a secret draiwer 
drflw Q«tt a pe|>er and showed Violet some soft lod» o£ 
€iie«iujthw*. ^TheirpeiiagaTemathefle/' shesaub ^^My 
dfear anint wonld not 1^ me look at tken^ ehe thmgjM: it 
hnvl ne^ bnil wai^aee if iyanft'ahaicia2i6(tj.iist liku Hahn'«i 
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And then ilie begged Viclet not to be alamad at iht jm- 
semblasioe, and kissed her for sa^iiig ihe was glad of it, 
and had no fears on tliat score. Blie dwdt ob these re- 
Bomiscences as if they were a Bolace of which she eofuld never 
taste enongh, and dld not eeasetalkingovertlieaitillLosd 
Martindale entered. Yiokit vndentood Ins feeUttg and the 
reserre hitheito shown to him safficiently to attem|^t break- 
ing it down, and ventured, as she qnitted tke room, iolay 
her hand on the little corl, and say^ ^^OrandniBanmatfainks 
Helen like kfer little Anna.** 

SeeingArtiair leaning ontfae balu«iters, looking diaeoui- 
posedy she went down to him. '^Where have 70a been?" 
hesaid, ratiier snlkily. 

<^ With y onr mother ; I hope she is growing mere eabn." 

^< Yery absurd of her to take it so mach to Iveaiti ** mM. 
Arthur, en<»ring the diwwing-room. ^^fiave you heard 
aboBtthiswill?" 

"No. What?" 

^<N«ver was such a will on this earHiI It ovght to be 
bronght into courtl I verily belle ve the old hra^ «Ittdied to 
make it a parttng emanation of maliee I " 

"Oh, hush! bash!** criedViolet, shoeked. 

"ItisailverywellsayingHush, hnsh; btttl shinddlike 
to know wlmt you mean to live npon.** 

" What has she done?" 

«^She has gene and left it4ill to that ehM!** 

**Whatchüd?" 

"Myson^yourboy Jolm, ItellyK»ii; butnat^yo«, fK> 
as to dfo no good to a Uviiirg sonl. Not a penfty i» he to 
to<neh tili we are all dead« if westarvemeautitne. Shelias 
tied it np to acc«imHla;te tili tny eldest i^n--or Jolm*^, If 
he has one — eomes to Ihe titie , and muvh g^i»o«L may It 
dohimr* 

"Poor HtUe dearl** said Violet, inexpretsibly ^ained^ 
bis tone. 

" Anythi»g b«t po«r1 It is 100,000;. to begin ^wlth, aird 
wfaat will it be when he gf^ it? Thiak of liiatdolng no<Mng, 
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ftndof US wiih no dependence bnt the tnunpery 5000/. hj 
the marriage Settlements. It is enough to drive one crazy/' 

"It is a pity ," said Violet, frightened by his yehemeuce. 

'' It is an end of all Chance for me. When she had always 
taughtmetolooktoit! It is absolute cheating." 

*^ Of late she never led us to expeet anything." 

^^No; and you never took pains to stand weU with her. 
Some people — ' 

"0, Arthnr, Arthur!" 

"Well, don't be foolish! You could not help it Her 
spitefulness was past reckoning. Tp see her malice! She 
knew John and Theodora would not let me be wronged, so 
she passes them over , and my mother too , for fear it should 
be made up to me. Was ever man serred so before? My 
own son , as if to make it more aggravating ! " 

At^an unlucky moment Johnnie ran in, and pulled his 
mother*s dress. " Mamma , may Helen dig in the bed by the 
gardendoor?" 

"Goaway!" said Arthur, impatiently. "Wecan'thave 
you bothering here." 

Though inattentive and indifferent to his children, he had' 
never been positively unkind, and the anger of his tone filled 
the timid child's eyes with tears, as he looked appealingly 
at his mother, and moved away, lingermg, and begiuning 
a trembling " but mamma — " 

" Don't stayhere!" cried Arthur, in an indiscriminating 
fit of anger, strikmg his band on the table. "Did I not 
Order you to go this moment , Sir ? " 

Poor Johnnie fled, without hearing his mother's con- 
Boling "1*11 come;" which only, with her look of grief, 
further irritated Arthur. "Ay, ay! That 's always the way. 
Nothing but the boy , whenever I want you." 

Violet saw defence would make it worse, and tried to 
give him the attention he required; though quivering with 
suppressed distress for his harshness to his poor little boy, 
whom 6he Could hardly help going at once to comfort. She 
hardly heard his storming on about the unhappy will , it only 
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seemed to her like the apple of discord, and great]was the 
relief when it was ended by Lord Martindale^s Coming down, 
asking why Johnnie was crying. She hoped this night 
cause Arthur some compunction; but he only answered, 
gm£97, ^'He was troublesome , he is always fretting." 

Violet found the poor little fellow with tear-glazed face 
trying to suppress the still heaving sobs, and be gratefulto 
his grandmamma, who hadbroughthimintoherroom, and 
was trying to console him, though unable to discoTer the 
secret of his woe. As he sprang to his mother's lap , his 
grief broke forth afresh. His aflection for his father was a 
deep, distant, almost adoring worship ; and the miserjr in- 
flicted by those looks and words was beyond what could be 
guessed, save by his mother. He thought himself naughty, 
without knowing why, and coüld hardly be soothedby her 
caresses and assurances that papa was not really angry , but 
he must not Interrupt another time. 

"But Mamma, Helen wanted to dig up all cousin Hughes 
little green things." 

!:t^ Violet was thus reminded that she must seek after her 
daughter, whom she found revelling in mischief, and was 
obliged to sentence to dire disgrace , causing general com- 
miseration, excepting that her papa, Ignorant that it was 
his own fault, declared children to be the greatest plagues 
in the world. 

She saw him no more in private; but grieved at his 
moodiness all the evening, and at bed-time watched a red 
spark moving to and fro in the garden. Her heavy sigh 
made Theodora ask what was the matter. 

"I wish Arthur would not stay out in the dew. He has a 
little cough already," said she, putting forward the care 
that would best bear mention. 

" You used to be above caring for dews and night airs." 

"I must for him and Johnnie ! " said Violet 

" Ah ! what do you say to your son's prospects? " 

^*I don't suppose it will make much difference to him,*' 
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was^ the dejectod auwer, Yiolet*» eyes still followiag tbe 
red'^eBd of the cigar in the dasknese, 

<* Well ! that as eontempt for wealtht Fa&cy what will be 
in his handB. I thought you woold be moralizing on the 
way to bring him up to uie it" 

^<I have not thought ofthat," said Violet; '^besides, it 
will be long enongh before he has it" 

"What! willitnotbewhenheisof agß?" 

*'No, whenhe comes to the title." 

'^Oh! I see. Mamma did not nnderstand that! She 
thought it ab Bolutelyleftto him. Howisit, then?" 

'^It is put in truBt tili either he, or John's son, i£ he 
shouldhaveone, comes to the title." 

"Then, itdoesyounogood?" 

"Only härm," Violet could not help saying. 

"How härm? It might be worse for you to have it" 

"Most likely," said Yiolet's submissive voice. "Butit 
Tezes Arthur so much! " and the tears feil unseen. 

" Well it may 1 " said Theodora. " One cannot say what 
one thinks of it now , but — Poor Arthur ! I was very much 
afraid she was going to leave it to me. Now I wish she had." 

"Iwishsotoo." 

"It was silly of me to warn her that Arthur should have 
his share; but after all, I don'tregretit I would not have 
had it on false pretences. Did you hear when the will was 
dated?" 

«September, 18—." 

"When Johnnie was a baby. Ah ! I remember. Well, 
I am glad we all forfeited it I think it is more respectable. 
I only wish mamma had come in for it, because she is the 
right person, and papa is a good deal straitened. That 
really was a shame ! Why did not she let them have it? " 

"Arthur thinks it was for fear we should be helped." 

"Ke doubt," said Theodora. "Well. I wish! It is a 
horrid thing to find people worse after tfaey are dead than 
one thought them. Therel I have had it out I oonld not 
haTe bome to keep silenoe. Now, let us put the disgusting 
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money matter oat of onr heads for good and aU. I did 
not think you would have been distressed at raeh a thing, 
Vial©t." 

'*I don't want it," said Violet, amid her tean. <*It is 
Arthar*6 diBappoiiitnieAt, and the kaowing I broogfat it on 
him." 

'' NonsenBc I '' cried Theodora. ^< If I had Arthur bete, I 
would seold hixn well ; aiMl as ko you , he may thank y ou for 
ererythiag good belonging to him. Tea mÜHon fortaaes 
wotild not be worth the tip of your little fiager to him, and 
yon hnow he thinks so. Withoat you, and with this money, 
be would be undone. Now, don*t be silly! You have got 
your spints tired out, and deep will make you a senaible 
woman." 

Violet was alway« the better for an affectionate scolding, 
and went to bed, trusting that Arthür's disappointment 
might wear off with the ni^t But bis aunt's inberitanee 
had been too mucb the hope of bi« life , for him to be withoat 
a strong sense of injury , and his embiurasaments made the 
I088 a most «erious matter. He api^ied to his fatber for an 
increase of aälowance , bat he could not have chosen a worse 
time ; Lord Murtindale had just advaneed money for the 
purohase of hm oompany, and could so ill afford to supply 
him as before, that but for the sake of his family, he would 
hare withdrawn part of his actual income. So , aü be ob- 
tained was a lecture on extravagance and neglect of his wife 
and cbildren ; and thus rendered still more sullen, he became 
impatient to esoape from these grave looks and reproofs, 
and to retumio town before the diselosure of Mr. Gardner*B 
courtship. He made it his pretezt that Violet was unwell 
and overworked in the general service; and she was, in 
truth, looking v«ry ül and harassed; but he was far more 
the cause than were her ezertions, and it was a great morti- 
fication to be removed from his parents and sister when, for 
the £r8t time , she f ound hetself usef al to them , and for Auch 
an ungradous reason too, just when they were 00 mueh 
drawn together by the daagers they had -sharedi and ^e 
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chüdren seemed to be making progress in their grand- 
mother^s affections. Poor Johnnie, too! itwashardto rob 
him of another month of country air, just as he was gainiiig 
a little strength and colour. 

But pleading was useless ; the mention of Johnnie revived 
the grieyance ; and she was told she mnst not expect erery- 
thing to give way to that boy of hers ; every one was ready j 
enoughto spoil him without bis help. He would not stay ' 
crammed into this small house, with the children etemally \ 
in the way, and bis father as black as tbunder, with no 
diversion, and obliged to sleep out in that den of a coitage, ! 
in a damp half-fomisbed roorn^— « an allegation hardly true, ' 
considering Yiolefs care to see the room aired and fitted up 
to suit bis tastes; bat he was determined, and shehadnot | 
eyen the consolation of supposing care for her the tme ! 
reason ; the only ground she could find for reconciling her- 
seif to the measure was, that night walks were not mending 
bis cough, which, thougb so slight that he did not acknow- 
ledge it , and no one eise perceived it, still made her uneasy. 
Especially Violet feit the ingratitude of leaving Theodora in 
her weak , balf-recoyered state ; but it was almost as if he 
had a sort of satisfaction in retuming bis father's 'admoni- 
tions on the care of bis wife, by making it a plea for depri- 
ving them of her in their need, and he fixed bis day without 
• remorse. 

CHÄPTEE V. ; 

E*en in sleep, pangs feit before, 
TreasarM long in memory*8 störe. 
Bring in yisions back their pain , 
Melt into -the heart again , 
By its crost affeotions taught 
Ghastened will and sobered thought. 

JEacsu^vß, ~ Anstice, 

Akthub did not succeed in eluding Lady Elizabeth. She 
called the day after the funeral, begging especially to see 
Mrs. Martindaie. She looked absent and abstracted , while 
liord Martindaie was talking to her, and soon entreated 
Violet to come with her for a short drive. 
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No sooner were they in'the carriage than she said, 
'^Violet, my dear, can you or Arthur teil me anything of 
this Mr. Gardner?" 

^'I know very little of him personally," saidViolet, for 
he was too mach an associate of her husband's for her to be 
willing to expose him; " but are you sure we mean the same 
person?** 

<' Quite sure. Did you not hear that Arthur met him at 
Gothlands?" 

'^No; I hare had very little talk with him since he came 
back, and this fire has put everything out of our minds." 

^^Of course it must, my dear. Howeyer, Arthur came 
with Mr. Herries to dine th«re, and met Mr. Gardner as an 
old finend; so he must be the same, and I am particularly 
anxious for some account of him. I must teil you why — I 
know I am safe with you, but you will be very much sur- 
prised , after all her dedarations — " 

^^0, Lady Elizabeth, it cannot be that" 

'^I have always been prepared for something of the sort. 
But what, my dear?" seeing her agitation, and quickly 
infected by it. 

**0, don't lether," was all Violet could utter. 

"Teil me! what is he? — what do you know of him? 
They spoke of him as once having been extravagant — " 

Violet drew a long.breath, and tried to speak with com- 
poBure. "He is a dreadful man, gambling, betting, dis- 
sipated — such a person that Arthur never lets him come 
near me or the children. How could he dare think of her? " 

"Can it be the same?" said Lady Elizabeth, infinitely 
shocked, but catching at the hope. "This man is Lady 
Fotheringham*s nephew." 

"Yes, he is," said Violet, sadly. "There is no other 
Cousin named Mark. Why, don*t you remember all the talk 
aboutMrs. Finch?" 

So little had Lady Elizabeth heeded scandal, that she 
had hardly known these stories , and had not identified them 
with the name of Gardner. Still she strove to think the best 
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^^Arihat will be able to teil," she said; <^btit every one 
seems ficdly satisfied of bis refonnation — the cnrate of tbe 
parisb and all. I do not mean tbat I could b«aar to think of 
ber bmng attaehed to a person wbo bad been to blame. Her 
own accoont of bim alanned me enoiigb, poor dear child; 
but wben I bear of tbe clei^fTman and Inresa Marston«, 
and all admiring bis deep feeling of repentance — ^ 
" How can be be so wi^Ded? " exclaimed Violet 
* ' You are conyinced tbat be is not sincere ? " 
*<Wby, of conrse, one does not like^o say anything 
uncbaritable; bnt tbere ie sometbing sbocking in tbe notson 
of bis talking of being good. If b« did repent be would know 
bow borrible it wonld be for bim lo marry Enmta — " 

**He does affect great bnmility. He deolares tbat ao 
one can be more conscious of Ms imfitness Iban bimself ; bnt 
be was betrayed into tbis confession of bis sentimentB -^ 
Emma's purity and devotedness, as Tberesa writes to me, 
baving been sucb powerfol instniments in leading bim to a 
better coarse. If it was not for poor Emma^s fortune, one 
migbt trust tbis more! Ob! Violet, I never so mndi was 
inclined to wisb tbat ber brotber bad been spared ! " 
'' But surely — snrely , Emma cannot lik« bim ? " 
'^I grieye to say tbat sbe and ber l&iend bave been in 
one of tbeir fits of entbusiasm. He seemed to acoord witb 
Üieir ideal of a penitent — only lon^ing for strider mies 
tban are to be found witb vm, Fxom what I bare beard, I 
sbonld bave been mucb less suxipiised if be bad beeoiBte a 
monkof La Trappe; infact, IwasalmoBtafraidofit" ^ 
<*And does not tbis imdeoeiTe tfaem?" 
'*No; poor Emma's only doubt is becanse sbe «Humet 
bear to be unstable, and to desert tbe work to wAutth sbe 
was almost pledged; bnt sbe says sbe is asbamed to per- 
cerre bow mtbcb tbe saorifice would oost ber. Sbe »dds, tiiat 
decide as sbe may, be concurs witb ber in devotkig evwy- 
thing to tbe restoration of tbe Priory." 

^^Poor Emma! He has debts «aougb to sw«ll«w hro- 
tbirds! And Miss Marstone, wbat does sbe say?" 
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''Hl» beteoming a suiitor aeems to have bee» a snrpcuie 
and divappduitineiit to hier; but if she thuiks Kim a puptl of 
h» €rwn, or expects to govera tbe Priory in poor EnuaA's 
stead, ehe will be in bis favour. No; X bare aohope firom 
Tberena Mar8t<me*8 discretioiL" 

'^Tka zwt of the family?" 

'^Tberefla despisea tbe otbers too mucb to atiend ta tbem. 
Mr. Randall seema to be startled at tbe present aapeet of 
affain, and^isks me to come; andl sbouldkave setofftbis 
monäng, bat tl&t I tbonght I might learn. somothing from 
TOiLandArtibiu." 

'^Eyeiy on« wonld teil you the same. He was expelled 
from. the Uniyersity , and bas gone on sbockinglj ever since, 
breaking bia aa^ther^B beartl Poor Emma! after dreading 
erery gentleman ! " 

^^I Bear sbe bas mucb to snffer. He made ber tbink bim 
notamarryingman, andpvtberoffbergaard. Didyousay 
bd^ was agreefJ^ ? ". 

^^Perhapa I migbt tbink so if I knew nothing abont bim ; 
\nA I bave always bad a repugnance to bim, and it is all I eaa 
do not dislikei bim more tkan ia rigbt If I saw bim speak to 
Jobnnie, I tbink Isbould!" 

'^ Aad now teil me> for I ougbt to bare eveiy {Mroof , if jou 
knair «njtlHag tbat would convince Emma that thia present 
repcmkanee iß assumed ? ** 

Yiolet eoloured exeessivelj. '^ Arthur could teil," she 
saidy haif dboked; and aa Lady Elisabeth still waüed^ she 
wiaa obUged to add, '^He was active in tbe same way at the. 
last races. I know there are tbings going on stiU tbat a man 
vte rea^y meaad te refonn would haye broke» o& Arthur 
QAfMgirci ynm poroof a." 

Violet cQuld not beai to be morec ezplioit. Her own 
a«ar6tt feeUng waa thaJt Mr. Gardner was her kuabiMl^s evil 
genius, leading bim astray, and robbing her of bis affeetioo, 
aiiid she was not far mistaken. ^eevs , as if be waa under 
bar f ovenuM&ty were ölten esoployed to petsnade bim to 
nai^lefitber, aad oontiama bia rmiaous courses;. and if sba 
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Bhnmk from Gardner, he in retnm held her in malidouB 
aversion, both as a coimter influence and as a witness 
against bim. It was the constant enmity of light to dark- 
ness, ofeyiltoinnocence. 

The whole driye was spent in conversing on tiiis engross- 
ing theme; Lady Elizabeth lamentmg the intimacy with 
Sarah Theresa, a clever, and certainly in many respects an 
excellent person , bat with a strong taste f or singolarity and 
for dominion, who had cultivated £mma*s natnrally ardent 
and clinging natnre into an ezclnsive worsflip of her; and, 
bj fostering all that was imaginative in her friend*8 compo- 
sition, had led her to so exalted an estimate of their own 
ideal that they alike disdained all that did not coincide with 
it, and spamed all mere common sense. Emma's bashfnl- 
ness had been petted andpromotedasunworldly, tillnow, 
like the holes in the philosopher's doak, it was self-satis- 
faction instead of hnmility. This made the snare peculiarly 
dangerous, and her mother was so doubtful how far she 
would be guided, as to take no comfort from Violef s assu- 
rances that Mr. Grardner*s character could be proved to be 
Buch that no woman in her senses could think, a second time, 
ofacceptinghim. 

<<I cannot teil,'' said poor Lady Elizabeth; *'they will 
think all wiped oat by bis reform. Emma speaks already of 
aiding him to redeem the past. Ah ! my dear ," in answer to 
a look, "you have not seen my poor child of late: you do 
not know how much more opinionative she has become , or 
rather, Theresa has made her. I wish she could have been 
more with you." 

^'I never was enough of a companion to her," sald Yiolet. 
'<In my best days I was not up to her; and now, between 
cares and children, I grow more doli every day." 

"Your best daysi my dear child. Why, how old are 
you?" 

^'Almost twenty-two," said Violet; "but I have been 
married nearly siz years. I am come into the heat and glare 
of middle life. Not that I mean to complaini" said ahe, 
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rousing her yoice to cheerfolness; "but hooBehold matters 
do not make people companions for those who have their 
jouthfulnesB, and their readings , and schemes." 

"I wish Emma could have beentirawn to take interest in 
your sound , practical life." 

" If she would make a friend of Theodora ! *' 

" Yes, but the old childish fear of her is not gone; and 
Emma uaed to think her rather wild and flightj, and so in- 
deed did I; but how she is changedl I have been much 
pleased with cosversations with her of late. Do you think 
it is owing to Mr. Hugh Martindale's influence?" 

^' In great part it is. What a blessing it is to them all to 
have him here." 

*^ Ah! it has been one of the things that made me most 
dread Theresa, that she will not like that good man." 

'< What can she say against him? " 

^'I don't exacüy understand them. They called him a 
thorough Anglican, and said he did not feel the universal 
pulse ! Now , I know it has been unfortunate for Emma that 
our own vicar does not enter into these ways of thinking ; 
but I thought, when "Mj, Hugh Martindale came into the 
neighbourhood, that there would be some one to appeal to; 
but I believe Theresa will trust to no one but of her own 
choosing." 

They had come back to the parsonage-gate, and Lady 
Elizabeth set Violet down> promising to write as soon as she 
arrived at Gothlands ; Arthur was sauntering in the garden, 
and as soon as the carriage was out of sight, came to meet 
her. 

^<0, Arthur, Lady Elizabeth wanted to speak to you. 
Cannotyou catch her?" 

"I? No. Nonsense." 

*' She wanted to ask you about Mr. Gardner. Was it he 
whom you met at Gothlands?" 

"WeU, what ofthat?" 

''Poor Lady Elizabeth! Is it not shocking that he has 
been making an offer to Emma? " 
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«B)e&M^ hMhe? Well, andwluutuahegoiii^todo?" 

<<Ther« can be bat one »nswer/' asid Viotot ^^ILady 
Elizabeth came t» k«ar abaut bim." 

•«Affine ebaaee for gossip for you." 

<^I was forced to teil her," said 8h% trying to» faidethe 
pain giyen her by his conicB^ytiious.tbac. *^I would not 
hai« spoken If I ecmld baye hel'ped it." 

<*Ayl" said Arthur, ^'avhetajs^ set on a lady to talk of 
her hasbaud's friends.'' 

<'Bat, ok! Arthur, whaft could I do? Think o£ poor 
Emma." 

««EmmaisafooL" 

*' Only you must not be angry with me. I would ha^e 
saidaolihing witkont eaxue, bist when it eome» tvthis, -^ and 
he is pretenddog to be reformad.'' 

" Well , so he might Be if you wiaoüd let himJ' 

<*But, Arthur!" theo eagei^seizingaiievhope:, ^'you 
don*t mean that he is really improving? Oh! has be giyen 
ttp tkose horses , and released you ? " 

He tU3?ned petulantly away» '*How eanhe? You hare 
taken away any ehance of it now. You kave done for him, 
and it i«. of no use to go on any more about it." 

fie maicbed off to his own abode, whüe she wa»i obliged 
to sit down under the verandah to compose herseif before 
Tk'eodova should see her. 

Theodor» pesceiyed that mach was amiss; butwasspaced 
Tgmtk anxiety by not being with the family, and able ta 
watek her brother. The cottage was completely furnished 
from the wreck of Martiudale ; but the remoyal thither was 
de^rred by her slow recoy^y. Though not seriously ill, 
she had been longer laid up than had been anücipated in a 
person so healthy and streng; the bom» would not heal 
satisfactorily., and she was weak and Iftnguid. It seemed as 
if the unsparing fatigues she had been in the habit oluadev« 
going; her inmioderate country walk» »^ her over late and 
opuer early honrs, had told on herframe, and rendered the 
effects of her illness difficult to* shake off. Or^ tkought Yiolet^ 
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those tidingfl might be the secret caase , although she never 
leferred to them, and continaed not merelj patient, bat fall 
of Yigoar of mind, cbeerfal , and as mdependent and enter- 
prising as sabmission to Orders permitted. Her obedience 
to irksome roles was so ready and implicit, that Violet mar- 
velled, tili she perceived tbat it was part of her System of 
combat with self-will; and she took the departare of her 
sister in the same manner, forbearing to harass Violet with 
lamentations ; and when her mother deplored it, made 
answer , '< It is my fault If I had not persuaded Aräiur out 
of living at Brogden, we should be staying with them." 

As to the Chance of permanent disfigorement, she treated 
it very cooUy, listening with indifference to her mother's 
freqaent inquiries of the sorgeon. "Nevermind, Mamma, 
yoa and Violet will keep up the beaaty of the family tili 
Helen comes oat*' 

The first time she was able to come down stairs was the 
last evening before they were to depart. One of Arthar's 
sparks of kindly feeling awoke when he beheld his once 
handsome, high-spirited sister, altered and wrapped ap, 
entering the room with an invalid step and air; and thoagh 
Bhe tried to look aboat in a bright digagi manner, soon 
sinking into the cashioned chair by the window with a sigh 
of langaor. The change was greater than he had antici- 
pated from his brief visits to her in her bed-room ; and , re- 
colleeting the cause of the injuries , he perceived the ingra- 
titade of depriving her of Violet; bat his contrition came too 
late , for he had already exchanged his leave of absence with 
another officer. 

All that was in his power was to wait upon her with that 
engaging attention that rendered him so good a norse. He 
was his pleasantest seif, and she was so lively as to put 
every one eise into good spirits. It was pretty to see the 
universal pleasure in her recovery — the weeding woman, 
going home late ,- and looking up at the window to see if she 
was there,' as Miss Helen had promised, and curtseying, 
hardly able to speakfor joy and grief together, when Theo- 
Heartsease, IL 12 
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dora beckoned her to the window, and asked after her <^il- 
dren« The damb page, too, had watched an honrforher 
Crossing the hall; and when Arthur would have taken the 
tea £rom him, to hand to her, he gave such a beseeehing 
glance as was qnite irresistible, and the more affecting as 
Theodora's hands were not yet in condition to converse with 
him, and she was forced to constitute Johnnie her inter- 
preter. 

It was long since anj of them had spent so happy an 
evening; and at night .Ajrthur insisted on helping her üp- 
stairs, and said/ ^^I dedare it is a shame not to leaye you 
Violet Suppose you keep her tili yon Bxe all right again? " 

**^0, thank you, Arthur; but — " for Violet looked 
loabtful. 

<<Why, I thought you wanted to stay, Violet?" said 
Arthur. 

"Ifyoucould." 

^^Too late for that; but you mnst settle it between you 
before to-morrow moming. . Good night" 

Lady Martindaie warmly pressed Violet to stay , and she 
found it much worse to have personally to make the choiee 
ihan to be only a piece of property at Arthur's dispOsal. She 
was, howeyer, firm, saying Üiat he would be uncomfortable 
without her; and she was gratefül to Theodora for percei- 
ving her motives , and preventing further entreaties. 

"You are right," said Theodora, when her motherwas 
gone. "It would not be fit to leave him with an empty house, 
so I must yield you up ; but I cannot bear to think of you in 
London." 

"lamusfedtoit," said Violet, with her patient smile. 

"And it will not be four years before we meet agaia. I 
shall try hard to come to you in the autumn." 

" How comf ortable that would be I But you must not be 
uneasy about me, norputany oneoutof theway. Icaaget 
on very well, as long as I have Johnnie." 

It was not tili both had laid down to rest, and th^ room 
was dark, that Theodora said, "lunderstanditnow. Her 
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poor sister mast have brought her into Bome bad foreign 
BOtMj^ ft^m whifih he oonld only ittsene her hj mMxtyiag 
her." 

So ftbnipt was this eoanm^meginent that Yiolet kad to 
veooUectwbowasmeant, and aodeoided was the tone, tibat 
8ha asked, '< What hare you heard?" 

''Nothing £resh, have yon? '* 

^ No. Arthur had heard nothing from Mr. MariL Gardnet ; 
and I am afraid we shall hear no more tili John answe» my 
letter." 

**No matter; I haye foand ont how it mnst have been. 
Lady Fotheringham, of whom he made a sort of motheri 
ahrays liked Jane. Depend upon it, she was aaxioos aboat 
the way in which poor Georgina was reported to be going oa 
abroad, and told Percy, wiicn she died, to tryif he coold 
do aaything to sare Jane. Yon see he goos to italy, and 
ihere finds, of conrse, that there is no way oi falüMiag bis 
«ant's wishes bat by saorifieing himself.*' 

** Yon have arranged it all most fnlly I " 

<<See if I am not right — or, rather, you will not see; bat 
I know that was the way. It is bis natare to be £uitastiaaUy 
generouB, as some people would call it; and as long as Im 
is the same Perdval Fotheringham, the rest is as nodiing. 
I was fugast at the firsi moment Jane has a better aature, 
which he can doTolope. There is a sense of religion to work 
OB -- a power of adaptation to those she is with ; and if what 
•he has seea in Italy has shocked her and made her tom to 
bim, he may be the making of her. She is derer enpi^; 
and when she finds that nothing bat trath and honesty wiU 
succeed with him , she will leam them at last^' ~ 

<<How glad I am yon take it in äiis way.*' 

" This qoiet time has been good for mo ,** said Theodora. 
^<It woold have been maddening to have had no paase beföre 
waking to ordinaiy lifo." 

'^Then the £re came at the right time for yon.*' 

^'Haine yon i»>t read of men rashing into batde, hopnjf 
each ahot would strikethem?" 

12* 
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"0, Theodoral" 

>atdid not last long. Don't be frightened. WomanfSaar, 
and the stifling smell, and buming feel, and the sight of 
the red bot gulf , were enough to drive it off. I shall never 
foxget the touch of the floor in Charles's room! I thougiit 
of nothing bat the fire. The feeling only came back wiläi 
the fainting. I remember a confnsed notion that I was glad 
to be dying with 70U holding mj head and papa so kind. 
^How sayage I feit when every one wonld ronse me^ and teil 
me I was better! I was in hopes the world was all over 
.with me; but I see I have a great deal to do first, and the 
^ comf ort of lying torpid here has been veiy great. I havie 
had time to be stonned, and to get a grasp of it and of my 
own mind." 

'^DearTheodora! It is indeed sometimes a blessing to 
be laid up. It brings out so much kindness. It is the easiest 
of all the Grosses." 

"I should not wonder if my rampant health had heiped to 
make me the more wayward," said Theodora. ''Iwoiüdnot 
but haye been ill for the sake of the kindness £rom my father 
and mother. I was sure of you , bat theirs is — It has giren 
me spirit to look out upon life.'* 

** I hope there is peace at least in the look." 

'^There is. It is not worse than before, except the 
vanishing of a lingering foolish hope, and Ütat is safest. 
Bepentance mnst always be there. My life is like myself ; 
the wounds may heal, bat the marks will remain and the 
freshness and glow will never retom here. I am glad I am 
so mach altered. I shoald not like to be again within the 
pale of attractive people." 

''It is Strange to hear you say such things so calmly." 

''I made up my mind long ago. In following poor 
Georgina — or raüier, my own seif- will — I threw away 
the bloom of life. Percy wamed me tiiat those who rejeet 
light crosses have heavy loads imposed. I made what now 
'seems hardly a cross of reed> into a scourge! Oh, Yiolet! 
Would that I had done no härm bat tomyselfby those raoes! '* 
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^'Hush ! *' Said Yiolefs smothered voice. 

**Biit for that," said Theodora, recovering steadiness of 
tone, <'I should bear eyerything peacefully. Iwasunworthy 
of Percy, and am better off than I deserve. Oh, Yiolet! 
I faaye wished to thank you for making me go to Baden, and 
promising that if I wonld submit, goidance wonld come. 
There it was, the instant I really sought it. What wonld 
have become of me if I had not been haunted by yoor look 
and your words? How many times tkey saved me from 
accepting Lord St Erme ! And if I had, how my seif- will, and 
pride, and jealousy wonld have grown! and how wietched. 
I should be making him now ! *' 

" It is mnch better as it is." 

" Yes , whateyer pain I did give him by my veiy shamefol 
nsage , it wonld have been far worse to have gone on. I was 
thankfnl that I was stopped. Now I think I see my own life. 
There are my home duties; and oh! how could I have 
spoken as I once did of papa! How shocking it most have 
seemed to you ! " 

*'I do not know what it was, but it was under great pro« 
▼ocation, and yon did not understand him then.'* 

'^No , yon and Hngh drove me to him, and in seeing him 
pleased with anything I can do for him, there is solid happi- 
ness. I hare leamt to enter into bis affection and deepfeeling 
and anxieties , and I would not have missed these fonr years 
of redprocity with him for anything! And I shall get on 
better with mamma now. I fancy she has a different natnre 
after all, from what my annt forced on her. Well, then, 
yon know I have long set np for a maiden annt, and tiiere is 
John , who might want a housekeeper. Or if I am of no nse 
tomyownfolks, there are the poor always. Perhapsimay 
come to Emma Brandon's priory. It wonld be fine discipline 
to be under Mother Theresa.*' 

This unexpected pleasantry Violet could only answer by 
agroan. 

'* Seriously ,*' continued Theodora , '* my doubt wonld be 
whether it woiüd be right^to tum to such a course only whea 
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one has nothing ehe to do. It ia « differetit thing ftom giring 
Ibe energies and wishea amd visions of jouth, m Eminft has 
dotittk I could only offet tke wom-ont Bat that is fl|)ecula> 
tion. There Ib pretent duty at home and in the rillage^ and 
brightneiM in your ohildren, and mj hopes are on JohA.. 
I have ü8«d him yilely, because he tned to teach me to take 
to jouy and I do long to see him and ask his pardon, and jou 
mll hfllp me, 00 that he shall believe in my sonrow, and we 
will he a Bober old brother and aiater together." 

"I believe he wishes for nothing more. H< will feel 
jronr having worked fbr him, instead of saving any thing of 
yöur own.*' 

"I had little to care for ; my ehüdhood had few recollec- 
tionBy and I had nothing of Helenes. It was a pleasure to 
work for him. Do you know when I saw that marble chess« 
table whioh had beloiaged to the parsonage, and whiohFerc^ 
had left in John's Charge, a horrid feel came that I woold 
]»ot Bare it for Jane , and I left it Then I remembered that 
was a nasty spitefui bit of revenge , and I hated myaelf , and 
dashed in when I really did know that it waa not 8a£e. I was 
altogether mad, X believe. I feit desperate, and ratber 
enjoyed facing danger for it. And then I feit the heat of the 
fire from the gallery again, and the spout firom the fire^engiae 
came , and the Bmoke was so thick that I missed my footing 
with that great heavy thing, and feil down stairs to.the ^«t 
landing, imd I believe that must have been what hurt my 
band and side so much.** 

Then as she heard Violet'a tightened breaih at ihe 
thottght of the Mghtfnl peril , 

<* Well forme I did not perish with these wüd thougbtat 
I ajB glad I bare told yon at last. I haye feit as if I ougbt U> 
confeBBÜ, andyetlwasashamed. la the thing sale?" 

'*Yes, I saw it at Brogden ; butohtothixikof itl**. 

*< I am glad it is safe ; it was Jo Wa Charge , and he onght 
to restore it : bat yon will dream of it, like poor little Johnme, 
if yon take it so mach to heart I should not have told you at 
night. Patitontofyoarheady andletuBskepiapeaee." 
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** Gk>od night , dear sister. Thank y ou f or talking to me. 
O, this is better than the night we parted before.'* 

''As mnoh better as it is to have found one's anehor than 
to be tossed at the will of the waves. That was a frightM 
time. Thank heayen that you made me feel for the cable! 
There is « dreaiy voyage to come, but after all, erery day 
we end the Creed with "The life everlasting." 

CHAPTER VI. 

Wbat haye I ? Shall I dar« to teil ? 
A comfortless and hidden well , 
A well of love, it may be deep, 
I trast it is, and never dry* 
What matter if the waters sieep 
Iq silence and obacurity. 

WoKDvwown. 

YioLBT ezperieneed the trials to which she knew she was 
retaming. For some time past her husband's habits had 
been growing less and less domestie, and bis disappointment 
alienated him still more. It was as if Mrs. Nesbit had left 
behind her a drop of poison , that perrerted and envenomed 
the pride he used to take in bis son, as heir to the family 
honours, and made him regard the poor child almost in the 
light of a rival, while he seemed to consider the others as 
burdens , and their number a hardship and misfortune. 

He was so impatientof Interruption from them, tbatViolet 
kept them carefally ont of bis way, while he was in the 
hoase, and this was seldom for a long spaee of time. All 
the fancied trials of the first year of her marriage seemed 
to have actually come upon her! She hardly saw him from 
moming to night, and whenhedid spend an evening at home, 
he was sullen and discontented, and found fault with every« 
tiiing. She was far from well, but bis days of sölicitude 
were gone by , and he was too much wrapped up in bis own 
concems to perceive her failure in strength, and the effort 
it eost her to be cheerful. The chiidren were her great 
solace, but the toil of attending to them was almosl beyond 
her powers, and if it had not been for her boy , she feit as 
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if she must have been quite overwhelmed. Qiüet, gentle, 
and thoughtful , he was a positive assistance in the care of 
his sisters; and toreadwith him, hear bis remarks, watch 
bis sweet obedience, and know herself the object of bis 
eamest affection, was her cbief enjoyment, though even 
here there was anxiety. Eis innocence and lovingness bad 
something uneartblj, and there was a precodous under- 
standing, a grave serious tum of mind, and a want of 
childish mirth, which added to the fears caused by bis 
fragile bealth. Play was not nearly so pleasant to bim as 
to sit by her, reading or talking, or to act as her little 
messenger; and it was piain that he missed fondness from 
bis father almost as much as she did for him. To be in tbe 
room with papa was bis most earnest desire, and it saddened 
her to see that little slight figure silent in the comer, tbe 
open book on bis lap, but bis pale face, softdarkeyes, and 
parted lips, intent on every movement of bis father, tili the 
instant a want was expressed, or the least occasion for 
a Service offered, there was a bound to executeit, and tbe 
inattentive indifferent ^'thank you'' was enougb to summon 
up the rosy hue of delight. Woiüd Arthur only have looked, 
how could he have helped being touched ? Bat he coniinued 
neglectfal and unheeding, wbüe the cbild^s affection seemed 
to thrive the more under disregard. 

Violet's only satisfaction was in the absence of Mr. Gard- 
ner. She heard constantly from Lady Elizabeth Brandon, bat 
there was little that was hopeful in that quarter. Emma's 
beart was more entirely in the power of her suitor, tban even 
their fears had anticipated. She bad kept so entirely aloof 
from gentlemen, and so suspiciously repelled tbe most 
ordinary attention, that when once she had permitted any 
intimacy, the novelty gave it a double charm. He had come 
upon her at £rst as one bowed down with sorrow for the 
foUies of bis youth, seeking only for the means of repairing 
what was past, and professing that happiness was over, 
and all be could hope was to evidence the depth of bis 
repentance by bis devotion and self-sacrifice in the cause of 
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the Chttrch. Then, when at unawares, he'allowed it to be 
discovered by Theresa that the heart supposed to be awake 
only to remorse , had been gained by tiie eamestness and 
excellence of her young friend, and that in her was the most 
powerful means of consoling and aiding him,when he seemed 
sank in the depths of despair at haying allowed hb sentiments 
to transpire, and only too mach humiliated by the idea of 
being named together with Miss Branden, it was impossibie 
bat that Emma's gentle and enthasiastie spirit should go 
more than half way to raise him from his despondency. She 
coold not believe his errors so great,after all ; or even if they 
-were, who would not overlook them , and rejoice to have the 
power of comforting such a penitent? Theresa Marstone, 
with a woman's latent love of romance, was prime confidante 
to both, encouraged all, and delighted in the prospect of 
being supreme in tiiiePriory, and moulding thepattemhoose- 
hold of the pair formed and anited ander her aaspioes. 

In the midst of sach a dream as this, what Chance had 
Lady Elizabeth of convincing the friends that their penitent, 
scarcely persaaded to relinqaish plans of a hermitage, was a 
spendthrift adventarer, seeking to repair his extraragance 
with the estates of Rickworth? 

Emma shed indignant tears, and protested that it was 
cruel to bring up his past faalts ; talked of the Christian daty 
of forgiving the retaming sinner; and when Lady Elizabeth 
showed that he had very recently been engaged in his asaal 
coarses, Theresa, with a sensible face and reasonable 
Toice , argaed that ordinary minds coald not enter into the 
power of the Charch's work, and addaced many cases of 
eqaally sadden change of life. 

She did not mention whether there was always the heiress 
of ten thoasand a year ready as the reward. 

The list of charges agidnst Mark's character deepened 
everyday, and addedtopoor Lady Elizabeth's horror, bat 
he sJways contrived to render them as nothing to Emma« 
He had always confessed them beforehand either to her or to 
Theresa, with strong professions of sorrow, and so softened 
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and «xplained away, that they were ready io receive eaeh 
fresh accusation a9 an exaggeration of a fault long past, and 
deeply regretted, and only admired their injnred Mark the 
moz«. Lady ElizabeÜi wrote to beg Violet to give her the 
olue which she had said Arthur possessed to Mark*s actnal 
present character. 

In much distress ) Violet wrote the letter, meationing 
Bome disgraeeful transactions which she knew to have been 
taking place at the yery time when the good enrate believed 
his friend sincerely repentant. She had heard them not from 
Arthur, butfiromMrs. Bryanstone, who always leamtfrom 
her brother every such piece of gossip ; but still , after what 
had passed, and Lady Elisabeth's appeal direct to Arthur, 
she thought it her duty to teil him before she sent the letter, 
and to ask if the facts were correct. 

It was a most unpleasant duty; but Arthur was not in 
such a mood as when first she had mentioned the subjectto 
him. He muttered something about the intense folly of a 
woman who could believe a word out of Gardner's mouth; 
Said if Enuna desired to be made miserable for life she could 
not take a better way ; wished he had never set eyes on the 
fellow, andthen, grumbling at Violefs begging him to read 
the letter, he cast his eye over it, and said it was all true, 
and there was worse too , if Lady Elizabeth did but know it ; 
but what this was, he would not teil her. He made no ob- 
jection to her sending the letter, saying that he supposed it 
must be done , since she was asked ; but it was all her doing, 
and Lady Elizabeth might have gone to some one eise ; and 
ineonsistently ended with, ^^ After all, what *8 the use of 
making such an uproar about it? Such things have happened 
twaity ümes. before , and will again.*' 

'^Not with my poor Emma, I hope. Imagine her with 
such a man as that ! " 

^^ Wellt there are plenty of such couples. Iwonderwhat 
wonld beeome of the world if wives were not better thai) 
t^eur husbands." 

Every rational person at Gothlands thought this letter 
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eoacliiÜTe; Emma faenelf was shaken; but a walk in tbe 
slurubbeiy with Mark Mttled it in her mind that bis newlj- 
fonned wiahes of amendment bad tben been weak; he had 
not tben seen her; he had not learnt so much as atpresent. 
He had not been able to confess these deeds, beeause 
others, whohadnowspoken, wereconcemed inthem; bat 
now it was a relief to be able to teil all to bis Emma! The 
ead of it was, that Emma herseif was almost ready to press 
forward the marriage, so as to give him the means of Clearing 
himself from the debts, which, as he insinuated, were the 
tme cause of Colonel Martindale's accusations. He forgaye 
him, however, though if all was known of bis dealings with 
Arthur Martindale — ! And then there was a long confidential 
talk with Theresa Marstone, after whioh she told Lady 
Elizabeth that though Mr. Gardner spared £mma*s feelings 
with regard to her friend, there could be no doubt that 
Colonel Martindale had done much to lead him astray. 

At last, as a dutiful concession, Emma resolved on a 
compromise, and put him on bis probation for a year. This 
was particularly inconvenient to him, but he was yery 
resigned and humble; ^'perhaps he had hoped more from 
her affeetion, but he knew it was bis penalty, and must 
aubmit Xf there was but some religious house to which ho 
could retire for the intermediate space; for he dreadedthe 
effect of being aent back to the world/' 

Theresa was wrought upon to counsel haste ; but Emma 
hadpnnciple at the bottom of her effervescence of foliy, and 
was too right-minded, as well as too timid, to act in direct 
Opposition to her mother, howeyer she might be led to talk. 
Therefore they parted, with many tears on Emma*s part, 
and tender words and promises on Markos. Lady Elisabeth 
bad little hope that he would not keep them; but she took 
adyantaage of the reprieye, to conduct Enmta to make yisits 
amongst her relations, sober people, among whom sense 
was more likely to flourish, and among whom Mr. Gardner 
could neyer dare to show himself. 

Hewent, as he told Emma, to seek for some cimtinental 
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conrent, where perhaps he might be receired as a boarder, 
and glean hints for Üie Priory. Ordinary imndB believed 
that bis creditors being snspicioaB of the delay of bis mar- 
liage with the heiress , had contributed to this resolution. 

He Bpent a few days in London on bis way , came to call 
on ColonelMartindale, and was mach with faim, as Yiolet 
afterwards f ound , though she did not know of it at the time. 

She perceived the renewal of Mb influence in a project of 
which Arthur began to talk, of leaying the army and 
establiflhing bimself at Boniogne. Though by rigid economy 
and self-denial she had continued to make the original 8nm 
apportioned to her cover all household expenses, and bis 
promotion had brought an increase of income, Arthur de- 
dared that, with Buch a family , his meanB were inadeqoate 
to the requirements of bis profession, and that unless bis 
father could assist them fdrther, they mnst reside abroad. 
Lord Martindale treated the threat with great displeasure, 
and to Yiolet it was like annihilation. When thankful for 
Mark Gardner's absence , she was to be made to pursne bim, 
probably in order that he might continne to prey on Artbor 
in Beeret, and then, at the year's end, bring them as wit- 
nesses that he had abstained from open transgression; she 
was to see her hnsband become the idling Englishman 
abroad, in the sociefy most likely to be Mb min ; to have her 
children exposed to the disadvantages of aforeign edacation 
— what more was wanting to her distress? She yentored to 
expoLStnlate on their account ; but Arthur langbed, andtold 
her they would leamFrench for nothing; and when she spoke 
of the evils of bringing up a boy in France , it was with the 
look which pained her so acutely, that she was answered, 
^'No fear but that he will be looked affcer: be is of con* 
sequence in the family." 

Never had the future looked so desolate; but sufficient 
nnto the day was the evil thereof. She had the root of peace 
and strength , and had long been tndned in patient trust and 
endurance. To pray, to strive, to dwell on words of com- 
fort, to bear in mind the blessings of the cross, to tum 
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resolntely from gloornj« contemplatioiui and to receive 
thankfolly each present solace, — tfaese were the tasksshe 
sei herse^, and thej bore the fruit of consolation and hidden 
snpport. Herboy'saffectionandgoodness, thebeautyand 
high health of her littie girls, and the kindlier moments 
when Arthar*s better nature shone out, were bahn and 
refreshment, because ehe accepted them as gifts from the 
Fatherly fiand thatlaid the trial upon her. 

Her subnüssive distress so far worked on Arthur, that 
ehe heard no more of the Boulogne scheme for the present; 
and she drove it out of her mind, gratefiii for bis silence, 
whetherit was onlj from consideration for her, or whether 
he had really relinquished the design, now that Mr. Gardner 
was no longer near to maintain bis ascendency. 

The Bummer was dreary at Brogden, asiwell as in Ca- 
dogan-place. Theodora soon was able to call herseif well, 
and to resume her usual avocations ; but she had not the 
Barne sense of energj and strength of body, and her days 
were combats with inertness and fatigue. She did not 
slacken her exertions, but they had no zest, and she suffered 
for them. Moreover, she was uneasy about Arthur and bis 
wife ; and to partake her father's confidence was to share bis 
many anzieties , and to be perplexed by bis cares as well as 
her own. With her mother there were other difficulties. 
Lady Martindale had been kept so far apart from her 
daughter, that now it seemed as if they could not amalga- 
mate, and when Theodora no longer was ill, the oldhabit 
of reserye retumed. Assiduously did Theodora wait on her, 
read to her, and go out with her in the carriage; but still 
without becoming familiär, or being able to cheer her spirits. 
In truth, after haying been for years an obedient attendant 
on her aunt, Lady Martindale feit the blank of the want of 
occupation, and thus the sense of her loss was ever renewed. 
Science, literature, and accomplishments had been her 
pursuits , chiefly because her aunt led her to them, and they 
had been gradually dropped with Mrs. Nesbit's interest in 
them. In theniselyes they had nö charm for her, and she 
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tamed firöm them tiow as painfolly recalliog vh«t ahe had 
lost Dispirited, and without emplojmeiit, tfae nataial 
consequenoe was that her health suffered, and she became 
a prey to the raried torments of neuralgia, while Theodora 
prOTed herseif a better nnrse than could have been expeetad 
for an illness in which she onlj half believed. 

Many hopes were fixed on John*s retuni;.but iMs was 
deferred, — he was in tfae midst of chnrch boilding, and 
establishing schemes to which absencewouldbe fatal, and 
he conld only promise to come home next year , when tiiings 
shonld be put in tndn. To his sister he wrote a letter so fall 
of warm affectionate gratitude for her exertions in his befaalf, 
that she was positiyely soothed and refreshed, and reckoned 
the more on beginning with him Üie fratemal union so long 
delayed, bat to which she looked as the solace of her fature 
life. 

As to Perciyal Fotheringham, Üiere was no fvurther ex- 
planation of his marriage. John wrote to Violet that he had 
not heard from him for many months, for it was difficcdtto 
keep up a correspondence between Barbuda and the eoa- 
tinental towns whither he was joumeying. His last letter 
had spoken of a tour in Italy in contemplation, a&d that in 
which he had commmiicated Lady Fotheringham's death, 
mentioned some of her last cares being for Jane and 
Georgina, and how she had tried to leave some Provision 
which mightrescue the former from the neeessity of follow- 
ing her sister into the undesirable society ehe found abroad. 
This only serred to eonfirm Theodora's conjeeture. 

From other sourees no intelligence was gained. Londan 
was empty , and Violet saw no one likely to know anyihing 
of his mopements; and when she heard that Mark Gardner 
had been in town , and eagerly inqnired whether he had bten 
asked, she found that Arthur had forgotten the whole 
matter. Lady Elisabeth finifihed the letter, rejoicing in Ms 
departnre , by saying --^ *< He confirms what I told you of the 
marriage of his coasin and Mr. Fotheringham, and oalls ita 
lucky thing for her% I' had no opportanity of hearing the 
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paaüeiilani.*' And, finally, l^& Brjanstoite bad heard of 
Mk« Gatdner's marriage with one of the Fotheringbamt of 
•Wortfabourne, and only wasted Mrs. Martiadale to 
Btrengtben her in the belief that it was the dear, eeeentrie 
Orusader. 

CTTAPTER Vn. 

*Ml.d Bonbre shades of •▼•nlng dim 

Upon the rock so lone, so drear, 
fieornlng weak framo and sinking Itmb, 
t My heart grows bright aod bold of ohttr; 
Oat of tho depths of stormy night 

My hope looks np vrith cloudless eyes , 
Aod, to the one trae deathless light, 

ItsJoyfuI pinions swiftly rise: 
Tbanks to the seraph shape that beamed 

Benign opon my darkened breast, 
Bo, for her service worthy deemed, 

My grateful heart abounds in rest. 

Fovqxm*B Min9trd Lov«. 

"Wrangerton, August tOth. 

Yöü mnst not be frightened , dearest Violet — Albert ik 
tafe; thanks to that mojit noble-hearted, admirable Lord 
St £rme, and above all, thanks to Hirn who directed tibis 
dreadfal stroke away from us. I hope you will receire thit 
before you see the newspaper. Mamma has gone up with 
them , to help them to break it to poor Lady Lucy. May she 
besupported! 

^'The history, as f ar as I can teil you, is this: — The 
men at the coUieries have been as troublesome and insab« 
Ordinate as ever, seeming to think Opposition to Lord St 
Erme an assertion of their rights as free-bom£ngltshnien; 
and at last, finding it impossible to do anything with them 
as long as they did not depend immediately npon himBelf, 
he took the pits into bis owoa hands when Mr. Shoreham wient 
away, afortnightago. Itseems that Mr. Shoreham, know^ 
ing that he was going, had iet everything fall into a nKNit 
&eglected state, and the overiookers bronght reports to 
Albert that there were hardly any safety-iamps nsed in the 
great pit, and that the galleries were so insiäicieally sup* 
ported that there was great danger in continuing to work 
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' tiiere. However, tke reports were contradictory, and after 
tzTing in ram to settle what was to be done, Lord St Erme 
rode this moming to the collieries, to make a personal in- 
-spection, and insist on the men nsing the Davy-lamp. After 
trying to dissuade him, Albert proposed to go down with 
him; but he would not consent — he only smiled, and said 
there was no need for it It did not strike Albert tili after- 
wards that he was conscious of the risk, and woidd not 
allow another to share it! He was waiting for him, not far 
from the shaft, when the earth seemed to give way under 
his feet ; there was a thundering sound , a great ciy , and he 
feil. When he recovered his footing, Üie mouth of the shaft 
was gone, the scaffblding prostrate, the people aronnd in 
horror and constemation. The pif had fallen in, and there 
were at least twentj men there , besides Lord St. Erme. Oh ! 
how you will share that shuddering thankfulness and sorrow, 
that we feit, when Albert galloped up to the door and threw 
himself into the arm-chair, so unnerved by the shock that 
he cottld not at first speak. Happily his wife was here, so 
she heard all at once. He is gone with mamma and papa to 
teil the poor sister. Alas! though we think most of her, 
there are many other sofferers. 

"I^ree 6* dock, — Albert is come back. He says Lady 
Lucy met them in the hall, pale and trembling, as if she 
had already worked herseif into an agony of fright. She 
beggedthem to teil her at once, and stood quite still, only 
now and then moaning to herseif, ^^Oh, St Erme ! St Erme ! " 
Mamma took her by the band, and tried to speak soothingly ; 
bnt she did not seem to attend, and presently looked up, 
flushedand quivering, though she had been so still before, 
and declared that the whole might not have fallen; she had 
heard of people being dug out alive; they must begin at 
once, and she would go to the spot There is no hope, 
Albert says; even if not crushed, they must have perished 
from the foul air; but the poor girl has caught fast hold of 
the idea, and insists on going to Coalworth at once to 
nrge it on. They cannot prevent her, and mamma cannoi; 
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bear tbat she should be alone, and means togo with her. 
The carriage was ordered when Albert came here! Poor 
thing, there was never fonder love between a brother and 
eister; she hardly had a thought that did not centre in him. 
It breaks my heart to think how often we have seen them 
Walking arm in arm together, and said they might be taken 
for a pair of lovers. 

"jFVüc o'clocK — Annette begs me to conclude her letter. 
My father has retumed home, and fetched her to Coalworth, 
to be with my mothet ; and the poor young lady (already , I 
fear, Countess of St. Erme) who, he teils ns, continnes 
buoyed up by the delusion that her brother may yet be 
fonnd alive, and is calling on all around to use theutmost 
exertions for his recovery. I regret that I cannot go in 
Annette's stead ; but I cannot leave home in mamma's ab- 
sence, as poor Louisa is much affected by Albert's peril, 
and in so nervons a state that she will not hear of my 
qaitting her for a moment. We have indeed received a 
lesson, thatnorankhowever ezalted, canprotect from fhe 
Btrokes of Providence, or the uncertainties of human life. 
Bat the postman calls. Adieu. 

'* Your affectionate sister, 

"MatildaMoss." 

(The last moral sentiment, be it obserredi reached Miss 
Martindale, rendered illegible by scrawls of ink &om 
Violefs band.) 

"Coalworth, Angn8t2Ut. 

'^Ds AREST VioLET, — Matllda told you how I was sent 
for to come here. They are working on, — relays relieving 
each other day and night; but no one but poor Lady Lucy 
thinks there is any hope. Mr. Alder, the engineer, says 
Lord St. Erme must have been in the farthest gallery, and 
fhey cannot reach it in less than a week, so that if the other 
perils should be escaped , there would be starvation. The 
real number lost is fourteen , besides Lord St Erme. It was 
a Strange scene when I arrived at about seven o'clock yester- 
Hearueate. !/• 13 
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day evening. The moor looking so quiet, and Uke itself, 
witk the heath and furze glowing in the setting sun, aa if 
they had no sympathy for us, tili, when we came near the 
blaek heaps o£ coal, we saw the crowd standing round, — 
then getting into the midst, there was the great brokea 
down piece of blackened soil and the black strong-armed 
men working away with that life-and-death earnestness. 
By the ruins of a shed that had been thrown down, there 
was a little group; — Lady Lucy, looking so fair and de- 
licate, so unlike everything around, standing. by an old 
woman in a red cloak, trhom she had placed in the chair 
that had been brought for her seif , the mother of one of the 
other sufferers. Mamma and papa were with her; but 
nothing seems to comfort her so much as going from one to 
the other of the women and children in the same trouble 
with herseif. She talks to them, and tries to get them to be 
hopeful, and nurses the babies, and especi^Uy makes mach 
of the old woman. The younger ones look cheered when 
she teils them that history which she dwells on so much , and 
seem as if they must believe her; but the poor old dame has 
no hope , and teils her so. " 'T is the will of God , my lady, 
don*t ye take on so now. It will be all one when we come to 
heaven, though I would have liked to have seen Willy 
again; but 'tis the cross the Lord sends, so don't ye take 
on;*' and then Lady Lucy sits down on the ground, and 
looks up in her face, as if her piain words did her more 
good than anything we can say, or even the clergyman, 
who iu cojistantly going from one to the other. Whenever 
the men oome to work, or go away, tired out, Lady Lucy 
thanks them from the bottom of her heart ; and a look at her 
serv^s to inspirit and force them on to wonderful exertions. 
Bat alasl what it must end in! We are at the house that 
was Mr. Shoreham's, the nearest to the spot It was hard 
work to get poor Lady, Lucy to come in last night Sh9 
atood there tili long after dark, when the stara were all out, 
and mamma could only get her away by telling her» that her 
brother WQuld be vexed, and that, if «he made hemolf iU, 
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ehe would not be able to nurse him. She did not sleep all 
night, and this moming shfi was out again with daylight, 
and we were obliged to bring her out some breakfast, which 
she shared with Üie fellow-sufferera round her, and would 
have taken jtiothing herself if the old dame had not coaxed 
her, and petted her, calHng her "Mj pretty lady," and 
going back to her lecture on its being a sin to fret at His 
will. Mamma and I take toms to be with her. When I 
came in, she was sitting by the old woman, reading to her 
the Psalms, and the good old creature saying at the end of 
each , " Yes, yes , He knows what is good for ihem. Glory 
betoHim." 

"Aug. 22nd. — As before. They have tried if they can 
open a way from the old shaft, but cannot do it with safety. 
Lady Lucy still the same , but paler and more woni ; I think, 
lesshopeful; Ihope, more resigned. 

"Aug. 23rd. — Poor Lucy was really tired out, and slept 
for two whole hours in the heat of noon, sitting on the 
ground by old Betty , fairly o verpowered. It was a touching 
sight; the old woman watching her so sedulously, and all 
the rough people keeping such strict'silence , and driving off 
all that could disturb her. The pitmen look at her with such 
eompassionate reverence! The look and word she gives 
them are ten thousand times more to them, I am sure , than 
the high pay they get for e very hour they work l Next Wed- 
nesday is the first day they can hope to come to anything. 
This waiting is dreadfol. Would that I could call it sus-' 
pause! 

"Aug. 2iihj Sunday. — > She has been to churoh this 
morning. I did not think she could , but at the sound of the 
bell, shelookedup, and the old woman, too; they seemed 
to understaod each other without a word, and went together. 
The senrice was almost more than one could bear, but she 
was eomposed, ezcept at the references in the sermon to our 
State of intense anxiety , and the need of Submission. And 
at the special mention in the Litany of those in danger, I 
heajtd from beneath her hands dasped over her face, tbat 

13* 
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low moan of " , brother , brother ! " Still I think when the 
worst comes , she will bear it better and be supported. 

"/Vüc o'clock, — Thebe IS hope ! — O Violet! We went 
to church again this afternoon. The way leads past the old 
shaft. As we came by it in retuming, Lady Lucy stood 
still, and Said she heard a sound. We could hear nothing, 
but one of the wives said, *'Yes, some one was working, 
and calling down there/' I flew to the main shaft, and 
caUed Mr. Alder. He was incredolous, bat Lady Lucy in- 
sisted. A man went down, and the sound was certain. No 
words can be made out. They are working, to meetthem. 
Lucy burst into tears, and threw her arms round my neck 
as soonas she heard this man*s report; but ohi thankful as 
we are, it is more cruel than eyer not to know who is saved, 
and this letter must go to -night without waiting for mor6. 

"25<Ä. — He is alive , they say, but wbether he can rally 
is most uncertain. All night they worked on, not tili siz 
o'clock this moming was any possibiiify of communication 
opened. Then questions were asked, "How many were 
there?" "Fifteen, allliving, butonemuch crushed." Oh! 
the suspense, the heart-beating as those answerswere sent 
up from the depths of the tomb — a living tomb indeed ; and 
howLady Lucy pressed the women's hard hands, and shed 
her tears of joy with them. But there was a damp to her 
gladness. Nezt message was that Lord St. Erme had fainted 
— they could not teil whether he lived — he could not hold 
out any longer ! Then it was that she gave way , and indeed 
it was too agonizing, but the old woman seemed better able 
to calm her than we could. Terrible moments indeed 1 and 
in the midst there was sent up a folded paper that had been 
handed out at the small aperture on the point of a tool, when 
the poor things had first been able to see the lights of their 
rescuers. It was to Lady Lucy; her brother had written it 
on the leaf of a pocket-book, before their single lamp went 
out, and had given it in Charge to one of the men when he 
found bis strength failing. She was too dizzy and trembling 
to make out the pencil, and gave it to me to read to her. I 
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hope I am not doing wrong, for I must teil you how beantifal 
and resigned a farewell it was. He said, in case this note 
ever came tö her, she must not grieve at the manner of 
bis death — it was a comfort to him to be taken, wbile trying 
to repair the negligence of earlier jears; they were a brave 
determined set of men who were with him, and she must 
proyide for their widows and children. There was much 
fond thonght for her, and things to console her, and one 
sentence you must have — "If ever you meet with the hoch^ 
beseeltes Mädchen , let her know that her knight thanks and 
blosses her in bis last hour for having roused him and sent 
him forth to the battle field. I would rather be here npw 
than what I was when she awoke me. Perhaps she will now 
be a friend and comforter to you." 

« I think thpse were the words. I could not help writing 
them. Poor Lucy cried over the note , and we lowered dowp 
baskets of nourishment to be handed in, but we heard only 
of Lord St. Erme's continued swoon, and it was a weary 
wbile before the opening could be widened enough to help 
the sufferers out They were ezhausted, and could work 
no more on their side. But for him, it seems they would 
have done nothing; he was the only one who kept hispre- 
sence of mind when the crash came. One lamp was not ex- 
tinguished, and he made them at once consider, wbile the 
light lasted, whether they could help themselves. One of 
the hewers knew that they were not far from this old shaft, 
and happily Lord St. Erme had a little compass hung to bis 
watch, which he used to carry in bis wanderings abroad; 
this decided the direction, and be set them to work, and 
encouraged them to persevere most manfully. He did not 
work himself — indeed, the close air ^oppressed him much 
more than it did the pitmen, and he had little hope for bis 
own life, however it might end; but he sat the whole time, 
supporting the head of the man who was hurt, and keeping 
up the resolution of the others, putting them in mind of the 
only hope in their dire distress, and guiding them to prayer 
and repentance, such as might fit them for life ör deatlu 
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<He was more than ten preachers, and did more goodthaa 
forty discourses/ said one man. Bat he had mach less 
bodily Btrength than they, though more energy and for- 
titade, and he was scarcely sensible when the first hope of 
rescue came. It seemed as if he had jast kept ap to sastain 
them tili then, and when they no longer depended on him 
for encoaragement, he sank. The moment came at last. 
He was drawn ap perfectly insensible, together wfth a great 
brawny-armedhewer, a vehement Chartist , and hitherto his 
gpreat enemy , bat who now held him in his arms like a baby, 
BO tenderly and anxioasly. As soon as he saw Lady Lacy, 
he called oat, 'Here he is, Miss, I hope yell be able to 
bring him to. If all lords were like he now!* and then his 
wife had hold of him, quite beside herselfwithjoy; bat he 
shook her off with a sort of kind rudeness , and, exhaasted 
as he was, would not hear ofbeinghelpedtohishome, tili 
he had heard the doctors (who were all in waiting) say that 
Lord St. Erme was alive. Lady Lucy was hanging over him 
in a sort ofagonyof ecstasy, and yet of grief ; bat still she 
looked ap, and pat her little white band into the collier's 
big black one, and said, *Thank yoa,' and then he fairly 
barst out crying , and so his wife led him away. I saw Lord 
St. Erme for one moment, and nerer was anything more 
death-like, such ghastly white, except where grimed with 
coal-dust. They are in his room now, trying to restore 
animation. He has shown some degree of conscioasness, 
and pressed his sister's band, bat all power of swallowing 
seems to be gone , and the doctors are in great alarm. The 
others are doing well — the people come in swarms to the 
door to ask for him. 

"26fA. — Comfort at last He has been getting better all 
night, and this moming the doctors say all danger is over. 
Mamma says «he can hardly keep from tears as she watehes 
the happy placid looks of the brother and sister, as he lies 
there so pale and shadowy, and she hangs over him, asif 
she could never gase at him enough. Several of the men, 
who were with him, came to inqaire for him early this 
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moming; none of them sttffered half so much as he did. 
Iwent down to speak to them, and 1 am glad I did; it i» 
beantifal tct see how he has won all their hearts , and to hear 
their appreciatioii of his conduct. They say he tended the 
man who was hurt, as if he had been his mother, and never 
uttered one word of complaint. 'He told us,' said one 
man, *God could hear us out of the depth, as well as when 
we Said our prayers in church; and whenever our hearts 
were failing us, there was his voice speaking somewhat 
good to cheer us up, or help us to mind that there was One 
who knew where we were , and would have a care f or us and 
our wives and children.' *Bless him,* said another, *he 
has been the saving of our lives;' 'Bless him;' and they 
touched their hats and said Amen. I wish his sister could 
have seenthem! 

"/Yvc oWocifc. — Mrs. Delaval is come, and there is no 
room nor need for us , so we are going home. It is best , for 
mamma was nursing him all night, and is tired out He has 
improved much in the course of the day, and they hope that 
he may soon be moved home. The pitmen want to carry 
him back on his matress on their Shoulders. He has made 
himself king of their hearts! He has been able to inquire 
after them, and Lady Lucy, who forgetsno one, has been 
downstairs to see the old Betty. * Ah 1 my pretty lady,' she 
said, 'you are not sorry now that you tried to take the 
Lord's Gross patiently, and now, you see, your sorrow i« 
turned into joy.* And then Lady Lucy would not have it 
called patience , and said she had had no Submission in her, 
and Betty answered her, *Ah! well, you are young yet, 
and He fits the bürden to the Shoulder.' How an adventure 
like this brings out the truth of every character, as one 
never would have known it otherwise. Who would have 
dreamt of that pattem of saintly resignation in the Coal- 
worth heath, or that Lady Lucy Delaval would have found 
a poor old woman her truest and best comforter? and this 
without the least forwardness on the old woman's part. 

"Just going! Lady Lucy so warm-hearted and grate- 
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t&i — and Lord St, Erme himself wished mamma good bye 
in such a kind cordial manner, thanking her for all she had 
done for his sister. I am sorry to go ^ so as not to be in the 
way of seeing anything more of tibem, b]it it is time, for 
mamma is quite overcome. So I must close up this last 
letter from Coalworth, a far happier one than Ithought to 
^dwith. 

*' Yonr most affectionate , ^* A. M. 

''P.S. Is he not a hero, equal to his hoch-beseeltes Mäd- 
chen t I am ashamed of having written to yon what was 
never meant for other eyes , but it will be safe with you. If 
yon had seen how he used to waylayus, and ask for our 
tidings from you after the fire , you would see I cannot doubt 
who the Mädchen iB, Is there no hope for him? The other 
affair was so long ago , and who could help longing to have 
such minstrel-love rewarded?'' 

That PostScript did not go on to Brogden, though An- 
nette's betrayal of confidence had been su£Pered to meet the 
eye of the high-souled maiden. 

The accounts of Lord St. Erme continued to improve, 
though his recovery was but slow. To talk the adventure 
over was a never-failing interest to Lady Martindale, who, 
though Theodora suppressed Annette's quotation, was much 
of the opinion expressed in the postscript, and made some 
quiet lamentations that Theodora had rejected him. 

''No , we were not fit for each other," she answered. 

"You would not say so now," said Lady Martindale. 
"He has done things as great as yourself , my dear." 

"I am fit for no one now," said Theodora, bluntly. 

"Ah, my dear! — But I don't know why I should wish 
you to marry ; I could never do without you.", 

"That 's the most sensible thing you have said yet, 
Mamma." 

But Theodora wished herseif less necessary at home, 
when, in a few weeks more, she had to gather that matters 
were going on well, from the large round-hand note, with 
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norseiy spelling and folding, in which Johnnie annonnced 
that he had a littie brother. 

An interval of peace to Yiolet ensued. Arthur did not 
narse her as in old times; but he was gentle and kind, 
and was the more with her as the cough, which had 
never been entirely removed , was renewed by a chill in the 
first cold of September. All went well tili the habe was a 
week old, when Arthur suddenlj announced his intention of 
asking for a fortnight's leave , as he was obliged to go to 
Boulogne on business. 

Here was a fresh thunderbolt. Yiolet guessed that Mr. 
Gardner was there, and was convinced that, whatever 
might be Arthur*8 present designs, he would come back 
having taken a house at Boulogne. He answöred her im- 
ploring look by telling her not to worry herseif; he hoped to 
get "quit of the concem," and, at any rate, could not 
help going. She suggested that his cough would bear no 
iiberties; he said, change of air would take it off, and 
scouted her entreaty that he would consult Mr. Harding. 
Another morning, a kind careless farewell, he was gone I 

Poor Violet drew the coverlet over her head ; her heart 
failed her, and she craved that her throbbing sinking weak- 
ness and feverish anziety might bring her to her final rest. 
When she glanced over the future , her husband deteriora- 
ting, and his love closed up from her; her children led 
astray by evil influences of a foreign soll; Johnnie, per> 
haps, only saved by Separation — Johnnie, her precious 
comforter; herseif, far from every friend, every support, 
without security of church ordinances — all looked so utterly 
wretched that, as her pulses beat, and every Sensation of 
illness was aggravated, she almost rejoiced in the danger 
she feit approaching. 

Nothing but her infant's voice could have recalled her to 
a calmer mind, and brought back the sense that she was 
bonnd to earth by her children. She repented as of im- 
patience and selfishness, called back her resolution, and 
Bought for soothing. It came. She had taught herseif the 
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dominion over her mind in which she had once been so 
deficient. Yexing cares and restless imaginings were driven 
back by echoes of hymns and psalms and faiüifdl promises, 
as she lay calm and resigned, in her weakness and solitude, 
and her habe slept tranquilly in her bosom, and Johnnie 
broughthis books and histories of bis sisters; and she could 
smile in thankfulness at their loveliness of to-day, only in 
prayer conceming herseif forthe morrow. 
She was content patiently to abide the Lord. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Bot one , I wis , was not at home , 

Another had paid his gold away, 
Another oalled him thriftleas loone, 

And bade him sharply wend his way. 

Heir ofLynne. 

''Hb is done for. Thatwife of his may feel the conse- 
quence of meddling in other folk's concems. Not that I care 
for that now, there's metal more attractive; but she has 
crossed me, and shall suffer for it.'' These short sentences 
met the ear of a broad-shou Idered man in arongh coat, as, 
in elbowing.his way through the crowd on Öie quay at 
Boulogne, he was detained for a moment behind two per- 
sons, whose very backs had all the aspect of the dissipated 
Englishman abroad. Struggling past, he gained a side 
view of the face of the Speaker. It was one which he knew; 
but the yindictiye glare in the sarcastic eyes positively made 
him Start, as he heard the laugh of triomph and derision, in 
reply to some remark from the other. 

"Ay! and got enoughto get off to Paris, wheretheold 
Finch has dropped off his perch at last. That was all I 
wanted of him, and it was time to wring him dryandhave 
done with him. He will go off in consomption before the 
year is out — " 

As he spoke, the stranger turned on him an honest 
English face, the Ups compressed into an expressionof the 
utmost contempt, while Indignation flashed in the pene- 
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trating gray eyes, that looked on him steadily. Eis bold 
defiant gaze feil, qaaüing and scowllng; he seemed to be< 
oomesmall, sfarinkaway, and disappeared. 

" When flcamp number two looks round for scamp num- 
ber one, he is lost in the crowd," muttered the traveller, 
halfsmiling; then, withadeep breath, <^ The hard-hearted 
rascal! If one conld only wring his neck! Heaven help the • 
▼ietim! thongh, nodoubt, pity is wasted on him/* 

He ceased his reflections, to enter the steamer just 
starting for Folkestone, and was soon standing on deck, 
keeping gnard over his luggage. The sound of a frequent 
cough attracted his attention , and , looking round , he saw 
a tall figure , wrapped in great coats, leaning on the leeward 
side of the fonnel. 

"HoUo! youhere, Arthur! Wherehave youbeen?" 

"What, Percy? Ht>w d*ye do?" replied a hoarse, 
langnid voice. 

"Is Mrs. Martindale here?" 

"No." He was cut short by such yiolent cough that he 
was obliged to rest his forehead on his arm ; then shivering 
and complaining of the cold , he said he should go below, 
and moYcd away, rejecting Percy's offered arm with some 
impatience. 

The weather was beautiful, and Percy stood for some 
time watching the receding shore, and scanning, with his 
wonted keen gaze, the various countenances of the pas- 
sengers. He took a book from his pocket , but did not read 
long; he looked out on the sea, and muttered to himself, 
"What foUy now? Why won't that name let one rest? 
Besides, he looked desperately ill; I must go and see if they 
haye made him comfortable in that dog-hole below.*' 

Percy shook himself as if he was out of humour; and, 
with his hands in his pockets , and a sauntering step , entered 
the cabin. He found Arthur there alone , his head resting 
on his arms, and his frame shaken by the suppressed cough. 

" You seem to have a terrible cold! This is a bad time to 
be croBsing. How long have you been abroad? " 
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"Ten dayg. — How came you here?'* 

« I am going to Worthbonme. How are all joxu folks ? " 

"All well;" and coughing again, he fiUed up a tnmbler 
with spirits and water, and drank it off, while Percy ez- 
daimed: 

"Are you ronning crazy , to be feeding such a cough in 
thisway?" 

" The only thing to warm one," said he, shuddering from 
head to foot. 

" Yes, warm you properly into a nice little fever and in- 
flammation. Why, what a band you havel And your 
pulse ! Jäere , lie down at once ,*' as he formed a couch with 
the help oi a wrapper and bag. Arthur passively accepted 
bis care; but as the chill again crept through bis yeins , he 
stretched out bis band for the cordial. 

"I won*t have it done!" thundered Percy. "I will not 
look on and see you killing yourself ! " 

"I wish I could,'* murmured Arthur, letting bis band 
drop , as if unequal to contest the point. 

The conviction suddenly flashed on Percy that he wae 
the victim ! " You have got yourself into a scrape," he said. 

" Scrape ! I teil you I am ruined ! undone ! " exclaimed 
Arthur, rearing himself up , as he burst out into passionate 
imprecations on Mark Gardner, cut short by coughing. 

"You! with your wife and little children entirely de- 
pending on youl You have allowed that scoundrel , whose 
baseness you knew, to dupe you to your own destruetion l " 
said Percy, with slowness and severity. 

Too ill and wretched to resent the reproach, Arthur sank 
bis head with a beavy groan that almost disarmed Percy; 
then lookingup, with sparklingeyes, he exclaimed, "No! 
I did not know bis baseness ; I thought bim a careless *scape- 
grace , but not much worse than he bas made me. I would 
as soon have believed myself capable of the treachery, the 
unfeeling revenge — " Again he was unable to say more, 
and struggling for utterance, he stamped bis foot against the 
floor , and groaned aloud with rage and pain. 
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Percy persuaded him to lie down again, and could not re- 
frain £rom forcible expressions of indignation , as he recol- 
lected the sneering exultation of Gardner's tone of triomph 
over one so open-hearted and confiding. 

It was a moment when sympathy unlocked the heart, and 
shame was lost in the sense of injury. Nothing more was 
needed to call from Arthur the history of his wrongs, as well 
as he was able to teil it, eking out with his papers the inco- 
herent sentences which he was unable to finish, so thatPerey 
sacceededincollecting, from his brokennarration, anidea 
of the State of affairs. 

The horses, kept jointly at his ezpense and that of 
Gardner, had been the occasion of serious debts; and on 
Gardner's leaying England, there had been a pressure on 
Colonel Martindale that rendered him anzious to free him- 
seif, even at the cost of his commission. Gardner, on the 
other band , had , it appeared , been desirous to have him at 
Boulogne, perhaps, at first, merely as a means of subsis- 
tence during the year of probation, and on the failure of the 
first attempt at bringing him thither, had written to invite 
him , holding out as an inducement , that he was himself de* 
sirous of being disembarrassed, in order that Miss Brandon 
might find him clear of this entanglement , and representing 
that he had still property enough to clear off his portion of 
the liability. 

With this view Arthur had gone out to Boulogne to meet 
him, but had found him dilatory in entering on business, and 
was drawn into taking part in the amusements of the place; 
living in a state of fevered ezcitement, which aggravated his 
Indisposition and confused his perceptions, so that he feil 
more completely than ever into the power of his false friend, 
and was argued into relinquishing his project of sellingthe 
horses , and into taking up larger sums for keeping them on. 
In fact, the Sensation that a severe cold was impending, and 
disgnst at the notion of being laid up in such Company, 
rendered him doubly facile; and, in restless impatience to 
get away and avoid discussion, he acceded to everytlüng, 
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and signed whatever Gardner pleased. Not tili he was on 
the point of embarking, after having gambled away most of 
bis readj money , did he discover that the property of which 
he had heard so mnch was only a shadow, which had served 
to delade many another creditor; and that they had made 
themselves responsible for a monstrous amount, for which 
he was left alone to answer, while the first demand would be 
the signal for a mnltitude of other claims. As they parted, 
Gardner had finally thrown off the mask, and let him know 
that this was the recompenseof bis wife's stories to theBran- 
dons. She might say what she pleased no w, it mattered not ; 
Mark was on bis way to the rieh widow of Mr. Finch, and 
had wanted nothing of Arthur but to obtain the means of 
going to her, and to be revenged on him. 

So Arthur half expressed, and bis friend understood. 
Save for bis bodily condition, Percy could bardlybave bome 
with him. His reckless self-indulgence and blind folly de- 
served to be left to reap their own fruit; yet, when be beheld 
their victim, miserable, prostrated by illness and despair, 
and cast aside with scomful cruelty, he could not, without 
being as cold-hearted as Gardner himself , refrain from kind 
words and suggestions of consolation. "Might not his father 
assistbim?'* 

"He eannot if he would. Everything is entailed, and 
you know how my aunt served us. There is no ready money 
to be had, not even the five thousand pounds that is the 
whole dependence for the poor things at bome in case of my 
death , which may come soon enough for aught I care. I 
wish it was ! I wish we were all going to the bottom together, 
and I was to see none. of their faces again. It would be better 
for Violetthan this." 

Percy could saylittle; but, thoughbluntof speeeh, he 
was tender of heart He did all in his power for Arthur*« 
comfort, and when he helped him on shore at Folkestone, 
recommended him to go to bed at once , and offered to fetch 
Mrs. Martindale. 
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^^She cannotcome," sighed Arthur; " ahe has only been 
con£ned three weeks." 

More shame for you, bad Percy almost said; but he no 
longer opposed Arthur's homewardinstinct, and, findinga 
train ready to start, left tbeir luggage to its fate, and re- 
flolved not to lose sight of him tili he was safely deposited at 
bis own bouse. Such care was in trutb needed ; the joumey 
was a dreadful one , the suffering increased every hour; and 
when at length, in the dusk of the evening, they arrivedin 
Cadogan-place, he could bardly mount the stairs, even with 
Percy's assistance. 

It was the first time thatVioletbadleft her Chamber; and, 
as the drawing-room door opened, she was seen sitting, pale 
and delicate , in her low chair by the fire , her habe on her 
lap , and the other three at her feet, Johnnie presiding over 
bis sisters, as they looked at a book of prints. 

She Started up in alarm as Arthur entered, leaning on 
Mr. Fotberingbam, and at once seized by a paroxysm of 
severe cough. Percy tried to assume a re-assuring tone. 
*'Here, you see, I have brought him home with one of bis 
bad colds. He will speak for bimself presently." 

In a second she bad placed the Infant on the sofa , signed 
to Johnnie to watch bim, and drawn the arm-chair to the 
fire. Arthur sank into it, throwing bis arm round her for 
Support, and resting bis weary head against her, as if he bad 
found bis refuge. Percy relieved her from the two little 
girls, unclasping tbeir frightened grasp on her dress so 
gently and firmly, that, stranger thougb he was, Anna did 
not cry on being taken in bis arms ; nor Helen resist bis 
leading her out of the room, and desiring her to take her 
sister up-stairs and to call tbeir nurse. 

Betuming, he found tbat necessity had brought strength 
and presence of mind to tbeir mother. Sbe did not even 
tremble, tbough Arthur*s only words were, "We are un- 
done. If I die, forgive me." Indeed, she bardly took in 
the sense of ^hat he said ; she only caressed and tried to re- 
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lieve him , aBsisted by Percy , who did not leave them tili he 
had Been Arthur safely in Charge of Mr. Harding. 

He then walked away to his old lodgings in Piccadilly, 
where he was recognized with ecstasy by the quondam 
ragged-Bchool boy, and was gladly welcomed by his land- 
lady , who could not rejoice enough at the sight of his good- 
hnmonred face. 

He divided his time between friendly gossip on herfamily 
affairs as she bustled in and out, in ciyility to the cat, and in 
Tailing at himself for thinking twice of such a selfish ne*er- 
do-weel as Arthur Martindale. The image of that pale 
young mother and her little ones pursued him, and with it 
the thought of the complicated distresses awaiting her; the 
knowledge of the debts that would almost beggar her, 
Coming in the midst of her husband's dangerous illness. 

' Percy muttered to himself lines of " Who comes here — 
a Grenadier/' madeaface, stretched himself, andcalledon 
himself to look on reasonableness and justice. Arthur de- 
served no favour, because he had encumbered himself with 
a helpless family, and then cruelly disregarded them. 

^' What does a man deserve who leaves his wife with a 
child of a week old, to run affcer a swindler in foreign parts 
— eh, puss?" said he aloud, viciously tweaking the old 
cat's whiskers; then, as she shook her ears and drew back, 
too dignified to be offended, " Ay, ay, while wheat and tares 
^ow together, the innocent must suffer for the guilty. The 
lietter for both. One is refined, the other softened. I am 
the innocent sufferer now," added he; "condole with me, 
pussy ! That esSay would have been worth eighty pounds if 
it was worth a sixpence; and there's a loss for a striving 
young man! I cannot go on to Worthboume without re- 
covering it; and who knows how Jane will Interpret my de- 
lay ? While I live, I '11 never carry another manuscript any- 
where but in my pocket, and then we should all go to the 
bottom together, according to poor Arthur's friendly wish. 
Ha ! that 's not it sticking out of my great-coat pocket? No 
such good luck — only those absurd papers of poor Arthur's. 
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I remember I loaded my coat on him when we were going to 
land. What a business it is ! Let us overhaul them a bit*' 

He became absorbed in the contemplation, onlj now and 
then giving vent to some yituperatiye epithel, tili besuddenly 
dashed bis band on tbe table with a force tbat startled the 
cat from her doze. 

"Nevermind, puss; youknowofold 

I care for nobody, and nobody cares for me. 

So now; good night, and there's an endof tbe matter." 

The first thing be did, next moming, was to walk'to 
Cadogan-place , to return tbe papers. He bad long to wait 
before tbe door was opened; and when James at length 
came , it was almost erjing tbat he said tbat Colonel Martin* 
dale was very ill; be bad ruptured a blood-vessel tbat mom* 
ing, and was in tbe mostimminent danger. 

Mr. Fotberingbam could see no one — could not be of 
any service. He walked across tbe street, looked up at tbe 
Windows, mused, tben exclaimed , " Tbat being tbe case , I 
had better go at once to Folkestone, and rescue my bag 
from tbe jaws of tbe Custom-bouse." 



CHAPTER IX. 

She left the gleam-IIt fire-plaoe, 

She came to the bedside , 
Her look was like a sad embrace , 

The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief , and sympathize. 
Sweet flower, Ihy children*8 eye« 

Are not more innocent than thine. 

Tristratn and TsetUte» — M. Abhold. 

At last tbere was arespite. Tbe eboking, stifling flow 
ofblood, tbat, with brief intervals, bad for tbe last two 
bours tbreatened momentary deatb, bad been at lengtb 
cbecked; tbe eyes were closed tbat bad roamed in belpless 
affright and agony from Violet to tbe doctors; and tbe snf- 
ferer was lying, in wbat bis wife would fain bave deemed a 
slumber, bat tbe gasping respiration and looks of distress' 
made it bat too evident tbat it was tbe stillness of exbaastion, 
Beartsease, //. 14 
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enhanced by dread of renewing the bleeding by word or 
motion. 

There coold be no concealment of the exceeding danger. 
His longa had never been streng; and the slight cough, 
which, contrary to his usual habits, he had neglected all 
the Bummer, had been the token of mischief, which his 
recent ezpedition had aggravated to a fearfal eztent. Even 
the violent bleeding had not relieved the inflammation on 
the ehest, and Yiolet had coUected from the physician's 
looks and words that it could be hardly ezpected that he 
shoidd sorvive the day. 

Yet, through that dreadfol moming) she had not failed 
in resolution or composure: never once had her husband 
seen in her look , or heard in her tone , aught bat what might 
cheer and sustain him — never had her fortitude or steadi- 
ness given way. She had not time t6 think of consolation 
and Support; but her habit of prayer and trust came to her 
aid, and brought strength and support around her ^'in these 
great waterfloods" of trouble. She was not forsaken in her 
hour of need. Hitherto there had been no space for reflec- 
tion; now his quiescent state, though for the present so 
great a relief, brought the opportunity of realizing his Situa- 
tion; but therewith arose Üiankfulness for the space thus 
granted, and the power of praying that it might be blessed 
to him, whether for life or death. 

In watchfulness and supplication , she sat beside him, 
with her habe , much afraid that it should di4turb him , and 
be unwelcome. However, when some little sfound made him 
aware of its presence , he opened his eyes , niioved his hand, 
ad if to put back the covering that hid its face,^ from him, and 
presently signed to have it placed on the li^'ed by his side. 
Itwas afine large darkboy, already so lik^'himastomake 
the contrast the more striking and painful, f^etween the un- 
conscious serenity of the habe and the restles s misery of the 
face of the father , laid low in the strength of ' manhood , and 
with a look of wretched uneasiness, as if f^he load on the 
mind was a worse torment than the weight c^n the labouring 
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breath. He, who usually hardlj deigned a glance at bis in- 
fants, now lay gazing with inezpressible softness and sad- 
ness at the litüe sleeping face; and Yiolet, wbile gratified 
by that look of affeetion, could not belp baving it Uie more 
bome in on her mind, that death must be very near. Were 
the well-springs of love, so long closed up, only opening 
when he was about to leave bis children for erer? If she 
could only have heard bim speak! 

Presently, as if there was some sting of reproach in the 
impassiyefeatares, betamedhisheadaway abruptly, with 
a deep groan, and hid bis face. She took away the child, 
and there was another silence , which she vexltored to break, 
now and then, by a few sentences of faithandprayer, bat 
without being able to perceive whether he attended. Sud- 
denly be started, as if thrilled in every rein, and glanced 
around with terrified anxiety , of which she could not at first 
perceive the cause, tili she found it was the postman's knock. 
He held out bis band for the letters , and cast a hurried look 
at their directions. None were for him, but there was one 
in bis sister^s handwriting. Yiolet did not feel herseif able 
to read it, and was laying it aside, when she saw bis looks 
foUowing it. Her present world was so entirely in that room 
that she had forgotten all beyond; and it only now occurred 
to her to say , *' Your father? Do you wish for him? I will 
write." 

<^ Telegraph." Even this whisper brought back the cough, 
tbat was anguish and terror. 

It was already so late in the day , that though thus sum- 
moned , there was no chance of Lord Martindale's arriving 
Uli the foUowing evening; and Yiolet*s heart sank at 
reckoning up the Space that must elapse, more especially 
when she saw the perturbed eye , — tiie startings at each 
Bound, — the determination to know the business of every 
one who came to speak to her ; evident indications that there 
was some anxiety on bis mind which she coidd not com- 
prehend. 

Thus passed the day, — between Visits &om desponding 
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doctors , and vain measures for reducing the inflammatioii. 
At night, Mr. Harding wonld have preTailed on her to go to 
rest, promising to keep watch in her stead, but she only 
shook her head, and said, she conld not She had not 
seen, and had scarcely thought of, the eider children all 
day; but at about eleven o'clock at night, she was startled 
bj a sound of lamentable crying, Johnni«^s voice in the 
nursery. The poor little boy's nerves had been so much 
shaken bj the fire at Martindale, that he had become subject 
to night alarms , which sometimes showed their effect for the 
whole subsequent day; and his mother stole away onhearing 
his cry , leaving Arthur in Mr. Harding's Charge, and hoping 
not to be missed. 

Sarah was standing over Johnnie, half-coazing, half- 
scolding, while he sat up in his little crib, shivering and 
sobbing, with chattering teeth , and terrified ezclamations, 
about papa all over blood, lying dead under the buming 
Windows. 

"There now, you have brought your poor mamma up ! '^ 
Said Sarah, indignantly. 

'* Mamma! Mamma!" and the cold trembling little crea- 
ture clasped itself upon her neck and bosom, still repeating 
the dreadful words. She carried him tothe fire, warmed him 
on her lap , caressed and soothed him, as his understanding 
äwoke , telling him that papa was safe in his own room, — he 
was ill, very ill, and Johnnie must pray for him; but oh! he 
was alive, safe in his own bed. But as Johnnie nestled to her, 
repeating, "Say it again, Mamma, I was so frightened! 
I can't get it out of my head. Oh! is papa safe?" there 
would come the thought that with moming the child might 
have to hear that he was fatherless. 

This dread, and the desire to efface the impression of the 
terrible dream, induced her, when he had obediently 
struggled for composure, to teil him that, on conditionof 
perfeet stillness, he might come down with her, and have a 
little glimpse of papa. Wrapping him up, she took him in 
by the open dressing-room door , to which Arthur's back was 
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tozned, tmstmg to escape Observation; bat nothing eluded 
those fever-lighted eyes , and they instantly feil npon the 
little tremblingfigure, the quivering face and eamest gaze. 

" I hope we have not disturbed you," apologized Violet; 
" we hoped you would not hear us. Poor Johunie woke up 
crying so mach at yoar being ill, that I yentared to bring 
him to have one look at yoa, for fear he should not go to 
sleep again." 

She need not have feared. Even while she spoke, Arthar 
held oat his hands , with a coantenance that caased Johnnie, 
with a stifled exclamation of "Papa! Papa!" to Ispring on 
the bed, and there he lay folded closely to his father's 
breast. 

It was bat for a moment. Violet had to lift the child 
hastily away, to be carried off by Sarah, that he might not 
witness the terrible suffering caused by the ezertion and 
emotion; and yet, when this was passed, she could not 
repent of what she had done , for one great grief had thus 
been spared to hers^lf and her boy. 

She knew thatto discover his son*s ardent affection must 
be a poignant reproach for his neglect and jealousy, and 
she grieved at once for him and with him; bat she could not 
anderstand half the feelings of bitter anguish that she per- 
ceived in his coantenance and gestures. She did not know 
of his ezpectation that each ring at the bell might bring the 
creditors' claims to heap disgrace upon him , nor how painful 
were the thoughts of her and of the children, totally un- 
provided for, without claim during his father's life-time, even 
on his own scanty portion as a younger son. He could only 
cast them on the mercy of his father and brother; and what 
right had he to expect anything from them , after his abuse 
of their kindness and forbearance? He thought of his neglect 
of his patient , devoted wife , whom he was leaving , with her 
little ones, to struggle with poverty and dependence, — he 
thought of his children growing up to know him only as the 
improvident selfish father, who had doomed them to difficul- 
ties, and without one tender word or kind look to grace his 
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memoiy. No wonder he toined, nnable to brbok the sight 
of bis unconscions babe; and tbat, when with moming, 
little Steps and Yoices sounded abore , such a look of misery 
came over bis face, that Yiolet hastened to Order the 
children down to the dining-room , out of hearing. 

Ere long, howeyer, fromthe otherroom, appropriated 
to the baby, a face peeped in, and Johnnie sprang to her 
side with eamest whispers; "Mamma, may I not say my 
prayers with you? I will not wake papa, but I can't bear it 
without. " and the tears were in bis eyes. 

Yiolet's glance convinced her that this would be anything 
but disturbing, and she consented. Johnnie thought bis 
father asleep ; but she saw bim watching the boy,a8 he stood 
with dasped hands, and eyes in fized steadfaQt gase, re- 
peating the Creed, so gravely and distinctly, that notone 
of the whispering accents was lost Looking upwards , as if 
pursuing some tibought far away, Johnnie said, ^*Amen;'* 
and then knelt , breathing forth bis innocent petitions , with 
theirmentionof father, mother, sisters, and little brother; 
and therewith a large tear-drop gathered in the eyes fixed on 
bim; but she would not seem to notice, and bent^erhead 
over the boy , who , when bis daily form was finished, knelt 
on, andpressed her arm. ** Mamma," he whispered, yery. 
low indeed, "may I say something for papa?" and on her 
assent, "0 GodI make dear, dear papa better, if it be 
Thy heavenly will , and let it be Thy heaveidy will." 

Arthur's face was hidden ; she only saw bis fingers hold- 
ing up tbe eovering with a quivering grasp. Johnnie rose up 
quite simply, and letting bim continuein the belief that bis 
father slept, she allowed him to gonoiselesslyaway; after 
she had held him fast in her arms, able to feel, evennow, 
the comfort and blessing of her child. 

Some little time had passed before Arthur looked up; 
then gazing round, as if seeking something, he said, 
"Whereishe?" 

"Johnnie? Heisgone, he did not know you were awake. 
ShaUI send for him?" 
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«PoraU." 

They came; but lie was made to feel that lie had dis- 
regarded them too long. They had never been familiarized 
with him *, seldom eaw him , and were kept under restraint in 
bis presence ; and there was no intimacy to connteract tbe 
fright inspired by bis present appearance. Gbastly pale, 
witb a hectic spot on eacb cheek, witb eyes unnaturally 
brigbt and dilated, and a quantity of blackbair andwbiskers, 
be was, indeed, a formidable object to tbe litüe girls ; and 
Violetwas more grieved than surprised wbenAnnie screamed 
witb afirigbt, and bad to be carried away instantly; and 
Helen backed, witb ber bands bebiixd ber, resisting all 
entreaties and remonstrance, and unbeeding bis ontstretebed 
band. Tbe cbild was of so determined and wilful a natore, 
tbat Yiolet dreaded an ontbreak if sbe were too mnch 
pressed, and was forced to let ber go ; tbougb mncb grieved, 
botb for tbe distress tbat it gave Artbur, and for tbe tbougbt 
of bow bis dangbter migbt remember it by and by. 

Tbey supposed tbat Jobnnie bad gone witb bis sisters, 
bat at tbe end of balf an bour, became aware tbat be bad 
ever since been standing, almost bidden by tbe curtain, 
satisfied witb merely being in tbe room. Tbe fair face, so 
delicately tinted,tbe dark sbady eyes,lovingly and pensively 
fixed on bis fatber, and tbe expression balf moumful, balf 
awe-struck, were a toucbing sigbt*in so yonnga cbild, and 
Artbur seemed so to feel it. He signed to bim to come near, 
and witb a flusb, between joy and fear, tbe little boy was 
instantly at bis side. One bot band enfolded tbe small soft 
cool one, tbe otber pressed fondly on tbe ligbt silken waves 
of bair. After tbus bolding bim for some moments, be 
tried to speak, in wbispering breatbless gasps of a word 
at a time. 

" You'U comfort ber ! " and be looked towards bis motber, 
"You '11 take care of tbe otbers — will you?" 

"If I can. God takes care of us," said Jobnny, wist- 
fally, as if striving to understand, as he feit the pressure 
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redoubled on hand and head, as if to bum in what was 
uttercd with such difficulty and danger. 

" Teil your grandfather I trust you all to him. He must 
forgive. Say so to him. You '11 be a better son to him than I. 
When you know all , don't remember it against me." 

He could say no more — it had brought on a fit of coughing 
and breathlessness, through which he scarcely struggled. 
Silence was more than ever enforeed, but throughout the 
day the oppression was on the increase , especially towards ^ 
the evening, when he became excited by the expeetation 
of his father's arrival. He aat, pillowed high up, each 
respiration an efibrt that spread a buming crimson over his 
face, while eye and ear were nervously alert. 

"Arthur is very ill, and begs to see you," was the 
telegraphic message that fiUed the cottage at Brogden with 
constemation. Lady Martindale was too unwell to leave 
home , but Theodora was thankful to her father for deciding 
that her presence was necessary for Violet's sake ; indeed, as | 
they travelled in doubt and suspense, and she was continually | 
reminded of that hurried joumey when her unchastened 
temper had been the torment of herseif and of her brother, j 
she feit it an undeserved privilege to be allowed to go to him i 
kt all. Instead of schemes of being important, there was ' 
a crushing sense of an impending blow; she hardly had 
the power to think or speculate in what form or how * 
heavily it might fall. She had only room for anxiety tö ■ 
get forward. ' 

They arrived; she hurried up the stairs, only catching 
James*s words declaring his master no better. 

She saw in the twilight a slight bending form, Coming 
down, holding by the balusters. Violet was in her arms, I 
clasping her withatrembling, almost convulsive tightness, 
without speaking. 
• "O, Violet, what is it? Is he so very ill?" 

Lord Martindale hastened upat the same moment, and * 
Violet recovering, in a few words, spoken very low, but i 
clearly, told of his condition, adding^ " He has been watching | 
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for you all this time; he heard you come, and wants you 
directly , but don't let him speak." 

She hung on Theodora's arm, and guided them up , as if 
hardly able to stand. Sbe opened the outer room door ^ and 
there (while the nurse had taken her place) sat Johnnie on 
the rüg, with the baby lying across bis lap, and bis arme 
clasped tenderly round it. It was restless , and he looked 
up to bis mother, who beut down and took it in her arms, 
while Lord Martindale passed on. Theodora stood appalled 
and overawed. This was beyond even her fears. 

'^Thank you for Coming," said Yiolet, who had sunk 
into a chair. 

" O, Violet, when? - how? —" 
I But a look of horror came over Violet; she started up, 

I almost threw the Infant into Theodora's arms , and vanished 
j into the other room. " Oh ! what is it ? What is the matter? " 
ezclaimed Theodora. 

"The cough, theblood," said Johnnie, in a low voice; 
and tuming away with a suppressed sob he threw himself 
down, and hid bis face on a chair. She was in an agony to 
pass that closed door, but the baby was fretting and kept 
her prisoner. 

After some minutes had thus passed, her father appeared, 
and would have gone on without seeing her, but she detained 
him by an imploring cry and grasp , and entreated to hear 
what had happened. 

" The blood-yessel again — I must send for Harding." 

"Shalll tellJames to go?" inquired a little quiet voice, 
as Johnnie lifted up bis flushed face. 

"Do so, my dear;" and^as the little boy left the room, 
bis grandfather added, with the calmness of hopelessness, 
"Poorchild! itisofnouse, it must soon be over now ; " and 
he was returning, when Theodora again held him fast — 
" Papa ! Papa ! I must see him , let me come ! " 

" Not yet ," said her father ; " the sight of a fresh person 
might hasten it. If there is any chance, we must do nothing 
hazardous. I will call you when they give up hope." 
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Theodora was foreed to relinquish her hold, for the baby 
screamed outright, and required all her efforts to hush its 
ories that they migbt not add fresh distress to the sick room. 
It seemed to make her own misery of suspense beyond 
measure unendurable , to be obliged to control herseif so 
as ta quiet the little creatnre by gentle movements, and to 
have its ever-renewed wailings filling her ears, when her 
whole soul hung on the sounds she could catch from the 
inner room. No one came to relieve her; only Johnnie 
retumed, listened for a moment at the door, and dropped 
into bis former position , and presently Mr. Harding passed 
rapidly through the room. 

Long, long she waited ere the door onee more opened. 
Her father came forth. Was it the smnmons? But he 
stopped her more towards the room. '< Not yet ; the bleeding 
is checked." 

Then as Mr. Harding followed, they went out of the room 
in consultation , and almost the next moment Violet herseif 
glided in, touched Johnnie's head, and said, "Papa is better, 
darling;" then took the baby from Theodora, saying, 
** Thank you , you shall see him soon ; " she was again gone, 
Johnnie creeping after , whither Theodora would have given 
worlds to follow. 

After another interval, he retomed with a message that 
mamma begged aunt Theodora to be so kind as to go and 
make tea for grandpapa; she thought dear papa was 
breathing a little more easily, but he must be quite quiet 
now. 

Obeying the sentence of banishment, shefound her father 
sending off a hasty express to give more positive Information 
at home. "We must leave them to themselves a little 
while," he said. "There must be no excitement tili he 
has had time to rally. I thought he had better not see me 
at first." 

"Is he worse than John has been?" 

" Far worse. I never saw John in this immediate danger." 

"Did this attack begin directly after you came?" 
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'*It was fhe effort of epeaking. He would try to say 
something about raciiig debts — Gardner, papers in bis coat 
pocket, and therebroke down, cougbed, and the bleeding 
came on. There is something on bis mind , poor — •/* 

Theodora made a sign to remind bim of Jobnnie's pre« 
sence ; but the cbild came forward. '' Grandpapa, be told me 
to teil jou something," and, with eyes bent on tbe ground, 
the little fellow repeated the words like a lesson by rote. 

Lord Martindale was mach overcome ; he took bis grand- 
son on bis knee, and pressed bim to bis breast without being 
able to speak ; then, as if to recover composure byproceeding 
to business, he sent bim to ask James for the coat last wom 
by bis papa , and bring the papers in the pocket Then with 
more agitation he continued, '^Yes, yes, that was what 
poor Arthur*s eyes were saying all the time. I could only 
promise to settle everything and take care of her; and there 
was she, poor tbing, with aface like a martyr, supporting 
bis head, never giving way, speaking now and then so calmly 
and soothingly, when I could not have said a word. I do 
believe she is almost an angel I " said Lord Martindale , with 
a burst of strong emotion. *^ Take care of her ! She will not 
want that long! at this rate. Harding teils me be is very 
anxions about her: sheis not by any means recovered, yet 
he was forced to let her sit up all last night, «nd she has been 
on her feet this wbole day ! What is to become of her and 
these poor cbildren? It is enougb to break one*s heart I '* 

Here Johnnie came back. *^ Grandpapa, we cannot find 
any papers. James has looked in all the clothes papa wore 
when he came bome , and he did not bring home bis port- 
manteau." 

" Come bome ! Wbere had he been ! "' 

" I don't know. He was away a long time." 

Lord Martindale started, and repeated the words in 
amaze. Theodora better judged of a cbild's ^^long time," 
and asked whetber it meant a day or a week. ^* Was it since 
the baby was bom that be wtot? " 

*' Baby was a week old. He was gone one — two Sundays, 
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und he came back all on a sudden the day before yesterday, 
coughing somuch that he could not speak, and thegentleman 
told mamma all about it." 

'^Whatgentleman, Johnnie? Was it Mr. Gardner?" 
" *^0 no; this was a good-natured gentleman." 

"Mr. Herries, or Captain Fitzhugh? 

'*No, it was a long name, and some one I never saw 
before ; but I think it was the man that belongs to the owl." 

*^ What can the ehild mean?" asked Lord Martindale. 

Johnnie mounted a chair, and embraced his little sta£Fed 
owl. 

" The man that gave me this." 

"Percy's Athenian owl!" cried Theodora. 

<* Was Fotheringham the name?" said Lord Martindale. 

'^ Yes y it was the name like aunt Helenes ," said Johnnie. 

"Has he been here since? " 

"He called to inquire yesterday moming. I am not 
Bure ," said the exact little boy , "but I think he said he piet 
papa in the steamer." 

It seemed mystery on mystery, and James could only 
confirm his young master's statement. After the little boy 
had answered all the questions in his power he sUd down 
from his grandfather's knee , saying that it was bed^time, 
and wished them good night in a grave, sorrowful, yet 
childlike manner , that went to their hearts. He retumed, 
in a Short time, with a message that mamma thought papa 
a little better, and ready to see them. Theodora went up 
first; Johnnie led her to the door, and then went away, 
while Violet said, almost inaudibly, "Here is Theodora 
come to see you." 

Prepared as Theodora was, she was startled by the 
bloodlessness of the face , and the band that lay without 
movement on the coverlet, while the gaze of the great black 
eyes met her with an almost spectral effect; and the stillness 
was only broken by the painM heaving of the ehest, which 
seemed to shake even the bed-curtains. But for Yiolet's 
looks and gesture , Theodora would not have dared to go 
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np to him , take his band , and , on finding it feebly retum 
her pressnre, bend over and kiss his forehead. 

"His breath is certainly relieved, and there is less fever," 
repeated Violet; but to Theodora this seemed to make it 
only more shocking. If this was better, what must it not 
have been? Her tongue positively refiised to speak, and 
she only stood looking from her brother to his wife, who 
reelined , sank back in her chair beside him, looking utterly 
spent and wom out, her cheeks perfectly white, her eyes 
half closed, her whole frame as if all strength and energy 
were gone. That terrible hour had completely exhausted 
her powers; and when Theodora had recoUected herseif, 
and siimmoned Lord Martindale, who undertook the night 
watch, Violet had not voice to speak; she only hoarsely 
whispered a few directions, and gave a sickly submissive 
smile as her thanks. 

For one moment she revived, as she smoothed Arthar's 

hed, moistened his lips, and pressed her face to his; then 

she allowed Theodora almost to lift her away , and support 

her into the next room where Sarah was waiting. Even 

thought and anxiety seemed to be gone ; she sat where they 

placed her, and when they began to undress her , put up her 

Land mechanically to her dress, missed the fastening, and 

I let. it drop with a Vacant smile that almost overcame Theo- 

I dora. They laid her in bed, and she dropped asleep, like 

I an Infant, the instant her head was on the pillow. Theodora 

thought it cruel to rouse her to take nourishment; but 

Sarah was peremptory, and vigorously administered the 

I spoonfuls, which she swallowed in the same unconscious 

manner. She was only roused a little by a sound from the 

baby: "Give him to me, he will be quieter so;" and as 

Sarah held him to her, she took him in her arms, and was 

instantly sunk in the same dead slumber. 

"My pretty lambl" moumed the cold stern servant, as 
she arranged her coverings; "this is the sorest brash we 
have had together yet, and I doubt whether ye '11 win 
through with it. May He temper the blast that sends it." 
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Gazing at her for a few seconds, she raised her band to 
dry some large tears; and as if only now conscious of Miss 
Martindale'spresence, curtsied, saying, in her usual man- 
ner: "I beg your pardon, Ma'am. There is the roomnext 
the nursery made ready for you." 

'^I could not go, Sarah, thank you. Go to yonr chil- 
dren ; I will take care of her. Pray go." 

"Iwill, thank you, Ma'am. We will have need of all 
cur strength before we have done." 

" How has she been before this ? " 

^'About as well as usual at first, Ma'am, tili he tbrew 
her back with going off into they foreign parts, where he 
has been and as good as catched his death^ and would bare 
died if Mr. Fotheringham had not brought him home." 

<'What! has he been abroad, Sarah?" 

*' Yes, Ma^am. I was holding the baby when he says to 
Missus he was going to Bully , or Boulong — " 

**Boulogne— " 

^^Yes, BuUying, or some such place; and bullied him 
they have ; stripped him even of his very portmanteau, with 
his elght new shirts in it, that they have! Well', Missus, 
she says his cold would be worse , and he said it only wanted 
a change, and she need never fret, for he meant to get quit 
of the whole concem. But for that, I would have up and 
told him he didn't ought to go, and that he must stay at 
home and mind her ; but then I thought , if he did get rid of 
them nasty horses, and that there Mr. Gardner, with his 
gr^at nasturtions on his face, it would be a blessed day. 
But I ought to have known how it would be : he is too inno- 
cent for them ; and they have never been content tili they 
hare been and got his very clothes, and given him his death, 
and broke the heart of the bestest and most loving-hearted- 
est lady as ever lived. That they have 1 " 

Having eased her mind by this tirade , Sarah mended the 
fire, put every comfort in Miss Martindale's reach, advised 
her to lie down by her mistress , and walked off. 

Theodora feit giddy and confounded with the shocks 
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of ihat day. It was not tili she bad stretched herseif beeide 
Violet that she could collect her perceptions of the state of 
affairs; and oh! what wretchedness ! . Her darling brother, 
round whom the old passionate ardour of affection now 
clnng again, lying at death's door; his wife sinking under 
her exertions ; — these were the least of the sorrows, though 
each cough seemed to rend her heart, and that skeping 
mother was like a part of her life. The misery was in that 
mystery — nay , in the certainty , that up to the last moment 
ofhealth, Arüiur had beenengaged in hisreckless, selfish 
courses ! If he were repentant , there was neither space nor 
power to ezpress it, far less for reparation. He was snatched 
at once from thoughtless pleasure and disregard of religion 

— nay, even of the common charities of home!- And to 
fasten liie gnilt to herseif were those few half-uttered words 

— races, debts, Gardner I 

'^If you once loosen the tie of Jiome, he will go back to 
courses and companions that have done him härm enough 
already." " Beware of Mark Gardner ! " " Whatever comes 
of these races , it is your doing , not mine." Those warnings 
flashed before her eyes like letters of fire, and she turned 
her face to the pillow as it were to hide from them , as well 
as to stifle the groans that could not have been wrung from 
her by bodily pain. '^Oh, my sin has found me out! I 
thought I had been punished, but these are the very dregs ! 
His blood is on my head! My brother! my brother! whom 
I loved above all! He was leaming to love his home and 
children ; she was weaning him from those pursuits ! What 
might he not have been? I led him away ! When he shrank 
from the temptation, I dragged him to it! I gave him back 
to the tempter! I, who Üiought I loved him — I did the 
deviFs work ! Oh ! this is the heavier weight ! Why should 
it crush others with the only guilty one? Oh ! have mercy, 
have mercy on him! Let me bear all! Take me instead! 
Let me not have slain his soul ! " 

It was anguish beyond the power of words. She could 
not lie still; she knelt on the floor, and there the flood of 
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despair feil on her more overwlieliningly; and crouching, 
almost cast on the ground, she potired out incoherent 
entreaties for mercy^^ for space for bis repentance, for his 
forgiyeness. That agony of distracted prayer must have 
lasted a long time. Some sound in her brother*s room 
alarmed her, and in starting she shook the table. Her father 
came to ask if anything was the matter ; told her that Arthur 
was quiet, and begged her to lie down. It was a relief to 
have something to obey, and she moved back. The light 
gleamed on something bright It was the setting of Helenes 
crossl "Ah! I was not worthy to save it; that was for 
Johnnie's innocenthand! I maynot call this^my cross, but 
myrod!" Then came one thought: "I came not for the 
righteous, but to call sinners to repentance." Therewith 
bot tears rose up. "With Hirn there is infinite mercy and 
redemption." Some power of hope revived, that Mercy 
might give time to repent, accept the heartfelt grief that 
might exist , though not manifested to man ! The hope, the 
motive, and comfort in praying, had gleamed across her 
again ; and not with utter despair could she beseech that the 
sins she had almost caused might be so repented of as to 
receive the pardon sufficient for all iniquity. 



CHAPTEK X. 

ThXLB have I seen a temper wild 

In yokes of strong affeetion bound 
Unto a spirit meek and mild, 

Till chains of good were on him fonnd. 
He , atruggling in his deep distress , 
As in some dream of loneliness, 

Halb found it was an angel guest. 

Thoughts in Fast Yeart, 

Fms days had passed, and no material change had taken 
place. There was no serious recurrence of bleeding, but 
the inflammation did not abate, and the suffering was 
grievous, though Arthur was so much enfeebled that he 
could not struggle under it. His extreme debility made his 
body passive , but it was painfuUy evident that bis mind waü 
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as anxioaB and ill at ease as ever. There was the same dis- 
trustful watoh to see every letter , and know all that pabsed; 
the constant strain of every faculty, all in absolute silenoe^ 
80 that his nnrseB, eepecially Theodora, feit as if it woold 
be a positive personal relief to them if those eyes would be 
dosed for one minnte. 

What would they have given to know what passed in that 
rieepless mind? But anything that could lead to speaking 
or agitation was forbidden; even, to the great grief of 
Theodora, the admission of the clergyman of tiie parish. 
Lord Martindale agreed with the doctors that it was too 
great arisk, and Violet allowed them to decide , whisperisg 
to Theodora that she thought he heeded Johnnie's prayers 
more than anything read with a direct view to himself. The 
cause of his anxiety remained in doubt. Lord Martindale 
had ooBsulted Violet, but she knew nothing of any papers. 
She was aware that his aecounts were mixed up with Mr. 
Gardner*s, and believed he had gone to Boulogne to settle 
them; and she conjectured that he had found himself mora 
de^ly involved than he had expected. She remembered 
his having said sömething of being undone , and his words to 
Johnnie seemed to bear the same interpretation. 

Mr. Fotheringham's apparition was also a mystery; so 
Strange was it that, after bringing Arthur home in such a 
State, he should offer no further assistance. James was 
deBired to ask him to come in, if he should call to inquire; 
bat he did not appear,.and the father and sister began to 
have vague apprehensions, which they would not for the 
World have avowed to each other , that there must be worse 
than folly, for what save disgrace would have kept Percy 
from aiding John*s brother in his distress? Each moming 
rose on them with dread of what the day might bring forth, 
not merely from the disease within, but from the world with- 
out; each postman's knock was listened to with alarm, 
eaug^t from poor Arthur. 

His wifb was of course spared much of this. That worst 
fe«r could not occur to h^iu^a^ had no room for any thought 
Hearisease* lU 15 
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but for him as he was in the sight of Heaven, and each hour 
that his lifo was prolonged was to her a boon and a blessing. 
She tnisted that there was true sorrow for the past — not 
merely dread of the consequences, as she traced the shades 
npon his face, while he listened to the hjmns that she en- 
couraged Johnnie to repeat In that clear, sweet enuncia- 
tion, and simple, reverent manner, they evidently had a 
great effect. He listened for the first time with his heart, 
and the caresses, at which Johnnie glowed with pleasnre as 
a high favour, were, she knew, given with a species of 
wondering veneration. It was Johnnie's presence that most 
aoothed him; his distressing, carewom expression passed 
away at the first sight of the innocent, pensive face, and 
retomed not white the child was before him, bending over 
abook, orwatching the baby, or delighted at havingsome 
small Service to perform. Johnnie , on his side , was never 
80 well satisfied as in the room, and nothing but Violet's 
fears for his health prevented the chief part of his time from 
being spent there. 

Her own strength was just sufficient for the day. She 
could sit by Arthur's side, comprehend his wishes by his 
face, and do more to relieve and sustain him than aU the 
rest; and, though she loqked wretchedly weak and wom, 
her power of doing all that was needed, and lookingupon 
him with comforting refreshing smiles , did not desert her. 
The night watch she was forced to leave to be divided be- 
tween his father and sister, with the assistance altemately 
of Sarah and the regulär nurse, and she was too much ex.- 
hausted when she went to bed , for Theodora to venture on 
disturbing her by an unnecessary word. 

Theodora's longing was to be continually with her 
brother ; but this could only be for a few hours at night; and 
then the sight of his suffering, and the difficulty of under- 
standing his restlessness of mind, made her so wretched, 
that it took all the force of her strong resolution to conceal 
her unhappiness; and she marvelled the more at the calm- 
ness with which the feeble frame of Yiolet endured the same 
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& copy of her own untamed seif 
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and manifestation of oppression ai 
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Lord Martindale, however, si 
mitting a word to be uttered, tha 
sent himself , and went out to tr} 
ingham, and ask whether he c 
Arthur's trouble. 

The children were out of doon 
fiting by the interval of quiet to i 
she heard James announce , ^^ Mr. 
Shelookedup, thendown. B 
brother ; the nezt brought the who 
and she could not meet his eye. 

He advanced, but there was nc 
a stranger, he said, "I hope Colo 
Could it be himself? She gav 
he chose to disown her; to meel 
held out ! Rallying her fortitude, t 
yöu; wehope — " 

She got no forther— her band i 
I did not know you." 

She had forgotten her altere 
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smfled , and said , '^ Yes , I am a Btrange figore. They think 
ArAur a little better to-day , thank jou." 

«'üowhasitbeen?" 

He listened to the details with eagemete , that diamisBed 
from her mind tiie sickening appreiiension of bis knowing of 
anj bidden eril; then, naiymg he was preised for time, 
begged' her to ask Mn. Martindale to let bim speak to her 
on a matter of such importance that he must ventare on dia« 
tnrbmg her. 

Thebdora beckoned to Yiolet at the door, boping to 
ehide Artliur's notiee ; bat any attempt at seorecy made bim 
more distrastfnl, and the name had bardlj been whispered 
befbre sbe was startled by hearmg — ^* Bring bim bei«." 

Mnebfrightened, the wifeandsisterezpostulated, tbus 
making^him more determined; be almost rose onbiselbow 
to enforee bis wishes, and at last said^ '^Yon do me more 
barm by preyenting it/* 

Yiolet feit the same; aadin fear and trembling begged 
Theodora' to eall Percy . Sbe knew herseif to be responsible 
for the danger, bat saw the impossibility of preventing tbe- 
interview withoat still greater risk; Indeed, wbile Theodora 
delayed Percy with caations, impatience and the fear of 
bemg^dfsappointed were oolooring each sanken oheekwith 
a spot of bnming red, the hands were shakingaaconizoü* 
ably, 'and tbe breath was shorter Ihanever, so that sbe was 
On the pointof going to hasten the visitor, wben be knocked 
atthedoor. 

Sbe signed to bim at once to tarn to Arthar, who beld 
out' bis bfuid, and met bis greeting wilh an anxioas, im- 
ploring gase, as if to ask wbetfaer, after all, be bzoaght 
bim hope. 

"Well," said Percy, cbeerfully, "I think it issettied." 

Arthar relaxed that painfal tension of featox«, and lay 
backen bis pillo WS, witbarelieyed, thougbinqoiringlook. 

^'Begging yoor pardon forbdngpmeddlesome," continaed 
Percy, "I thought I saw a way of being eren witb< that 
seoon^L Yoar papers^bad gotinto my poeket^ and as I 
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had nothing eise to do, Iflooked them over after partin^ with 
jou, and saw a way out of the difficultj. I was eonuBg in 
the moming to retum them and propound my plan, but 
finding that you could not be seen , I ventored to take it on 
myself at once , for fear he shoiild get out of readä." 

He pansed , bnt Arthur's eyes asked on. 

'4 had reason to think him gone to Paris. I foUowed 
him thither, and found he was makingnp to Mrs. Finoh. I 
let him know that I was aware of this villany , and of a good 
deal more of the same kind, and threatened that, unless he 
came in to my terms, I would ezpose the wfaole to his cousin, 
and let her know that he is at this moment engaged to Miss 
Brandon. She is ready to swallow a good deiü, but that 
would haye been too mueh, and he knew it. He yi^ded, and 
gave me his authority to break up the affaix." 

As Ajrthurwas still attentive and anxious, Peicy went on 
to explain, that he had next gone to the man who kept the 
horses , and by ofiPers of ready money and careful inspection 
of his bills, had reduced his Charge to a less iminoderatk 
«mount. The money had been advanced for a portion of 
Arthur's share of tiie debts , and a purchaser was ready for 
the horses, whose price would clear off the rest; «othatao- 
thii^ more was wanted but Arthur^s authority fortbeeom- 
pletioB of the sale, whieh would free Mm from all psesent 
daoger of pressure upon that score. 

^^Supposing you do not disavow me,** said Perey. "I 
jaast ask pardon for going such lengths withoittpermission." 

A eluteh of the band was the answer, and Pferey then 
ahowed him the aceounts only watting for his signatuie. 

The money advanced was nearer £ye tboustoui poimds 
than four ; and Arthur, pointing to the amonnt, inquured, hy 
lock and gesture , " Where does it come from? " 

^' Kever mind , it was honestiiy come by. It is « lot that 
ikBM «ceunmlated out of pubHshing money, and waeialways 
boidieiring me with railway shftres. It will do ab well an 
your keeping." 

^ ItiB throwing it into a gnlf." 
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'' In your father's , then. I will take care of myself , and 
«peak when I want it Don*t trouble yoar father abont it tili 
he 8668 bis waj" 

" I must give you my bond." 

"As you please , but there is no hurry." 

Axthur, however, was beut on giviug bis signature at 
once, and, as he looked towards bis wife and cbild, said, 
"For theirsakes, thankyou." 

"I did it for their sakes," said Perey, grnffly, perbaps 
to check Arthur's agitation; but, as if repenting of what 
sounded barsh, he took tbe infant in bis arms, saying to 
Violet, "You have a fine fellow bere! Eyes andforebead 
— bis father all over." 

Arthur held out bis band eagerly. "Let bim be your 
godson — make bim like any one but me." 

Percy took two tums in Üie room before be could answer : 
"My godson, by all means, and tbank you; but you will 
have tbe making of him yourself. You are much better than 
I expected." 

Arthur shook bis head; but Violet, with a look, suffi- 
cient reward for anything, said, "It is you that are making 
him better." 

He replied by inquiries about tbe christening. The baby 
was a day less than four weeks old, and Violet was anxious 
to have him baptized ; so that it was arranged that it sbould 
take place immediately on Percy *s retumfrom Wortbboume, 
whitber he was to proceed that same affcemoon, having 
bitherto been delayed byArtbur^saffairs. This settled, be 
took leave. Arthur fenrently pressed bis band, and, as 
Violet adjusted tbe pillows , sank bis head among them as if 
courting rest, raising bis eyes once more to bis "friend in 
need," and saying, "Ishallsleepnow." 

Violet only hoped that Mr. Fotheringham understood 
what inezpressible gratitude was conveyed in tbose words, 
only to be appreciated after watching tbose six wakeful, 
straining days and nights. 

Meantime , Theodora waited in fear, too great at first to 
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leave space for other thoughts; bat as time passed, ofher 
memories retumed. On Coming to stunmon Percj she had 
foiiiid him Standing before the little stuffed owl, and she 
could not but wonder what thoughts it might have ezcited, 
xmtil snddenlj the recoUection of Jane dissipated hervisions 
with so Tiolent a revnlsion that she was shocked at herseif, 
and perceived that there was a victory to be achieved. 

'^Itshallbeatoncc," saidshe. *^Iiin7/mentionher. To 
be dient would show consciousness. Once done, itis over. 
It is easier with mj altered looks. I am another woman now. 

She heard him coming down , and almost hoped to be 
spared the meeting, but, after a momenfs pause, he 
entered. 

"WeD," he said, "I hope I have done him no härm. I 
think better of him now than when I came home. He looks 
to me as if the worst was over." 

They were the first words of hope, and spoken in that 
hearty, cheery voice, they almost overset her weakened 
spirits, and the struggle with tears would not let her answer. 

" You have had a most tiying time ," said ,he , in the kind 
way that stirred up every old association; but that other 
thought made her guarded, and she coldly hurried out the 
words — 

'' Yes ; thk is the first time my father has been out He 
went in search of you, to ask how you met poor Arthur, 
who has been able to give no account of himself." 

" We met on board the steamer. He had been obliged 
to leave Boulogne without finishing bis business there, and 
I went back to settle it for him." 

''And the papers he had lost?" 

" I had them : it is all right" 

"And his mind relieved?" 

"I hope itis." 

" Oh ! then , we may dare to hope ! " cried she, breathing 
freely. 

"I tmst 80 ; but I must go. Perhaps I may meet Lord 
Martindale." 
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With ft greateffort, anda '^now-or-never*' feeling, ahe 
abmptiy said , ^<I hope Jane is well.'* 

He did not seem to anderstand; and oonfnsed , asif she 
had committed an over familiarity of title, ehe added , *^ Mrs. 
Fotheringham." 

She was startled and hart at bis unconstrained nuinner. 

^'Very well, I believe. I shall see her this evening at 
Worthboume." 

'<Ha8 shebeen staylngthere long?" saidTheodora, going 
on valiantly after the first plonge. 

"£ver since the summer. They went home very soon 
i^ter the marriage." 

A new light broke in on Theodora. She was tinglingin 
every limb, bat ehe kept her own coonsel, and he pro-, 
eeeded. "Isawthemat Paris, and thought it did yery welL 
She is very kind to him , keeps him in capital Order, axkd baf 
eared him of some of hie ungainly tricks." 

"How did it happen? I have heard no partioalars." 

*' After bis mother's death poor Pelham was less easily 
controlled; he grew restless anddiscontented, andbotbbe 
and my ancle feil ander the inflaence of an underbred idle 
youth in the neighbourhood, who contrived at last to get 
Sir Antonyms consent to bis taking Pelham abroad with bim 
aa bis pupil. At Florence they met with these ladies, who 
made mach of their cousin, and cajoled the tutor, tili this 
marriage was effected." 

'^ She must be nearly doable bis age." 

^^ She will manage him the better for it. There was great 
ezcase for her. The life she was obliged to lead was almost 
an apology for any way of escape. If only it had been done 
openly, and with my uncle*s consent, no one could have 
had any right to object, and I bonestly believe it ig avery 
good thing for all parties." 

" Woold Sir Antony have consented? " 

"I have little doubt of it He was bort at first, butbe 
was always fond of Jane. She is very attentive to him, and 
I hope makes bim quite comf ortable. He wrote to ask me to 
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come and see them at Worihboame, and I am onmywaj. 
I see it is getting late. Good bye." 

Theodora'g heart had been bounding all this time. Her 
firBt impulse was to rush up to teil Violet; bat as this could 
not be, she snatchedup a bulkyredvolume, andthrowing 
over the leaves tili she came to F. — Fotheringham, Sir 
Antony, of Worthbourne, looked down the list of Ms 
children's names, and beheld that the only one not foUowed 
by the fatal word died was Antony Pelham. 

What had they all been doing not to have thought of this 
before? However, she recollected that it would have seemed 
as impossible that the half-witted y outh should marry as that 
fae ahould be on the continent. The escape from the cer- 
tainty that had so long weighed on her, taught her what the 
pain had been; and yet, when she came to analyze her 
gladnesB, it seemed to melt away. 

She dwelt on her period of madness — her wilful, re- 
peated rejection of waming; she thought of the unhappy 
Derby day — of her own cold " Veiy well" — her fiirtation 
with Lord St. Enne. She recollected the passage with An- 
nette Mobs : and then, for her present person, it was changed 
beyond recognition, as had just been proved; nor could she 
wonder , as tuming to the mirror, she surveyed the figure in 
black silk and piain cap , beyond which the hair scarcely yet 
peeped out — the cleamess and delicacy of skin destroyed, 
the face haggard with care andsorrow, the eyelids swoUen 
by watchful nights. She almost smiled at the contrast to 
the brilliant, fiashing-eyed , nut-brown maid in the scarlet- 
wreathed coronal of raven hair, whom she had seen the last 
time she cared to east a look in that glass. 

^' I am glad I am altered ," said she , sternly. '^It is well 
thät I should not remind him of her on whom he wasted his 
hope and affection. It is piain that I shall never marry , and 
this is a mask under which X can meet him with indiference 
like his own. Yes , it was absolute indifference — nothing 
but his ordinary kindliness and humanity; neither embar- 
rftssment nor confusioa —just as he would have metany old 
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woman at Brogden. If he remembers that time atall, itis 
as a past delusion, and there is nothing in me to recall what 
heonceliked. He did not know me ! Nonsense! Ithoughtl 
was content only to know him saf^ from Jane — still his real 
seif. lam. Thatisjoy! Alltherestisfollyandselfishness. 
That marriage I How disgusting — and what crooked ways ! 
Bat what is that to me? Jane may marrj the whole world, 
so that Percy is Percy ! " 

The children were heard on the stairs, and Helen rushed 
in, shoutingy in spite of the silencing finger, ^^Aunt, it is 
theowlman!" and Johnnie himself , eager and joyous, "It 
is fhe man who came with papa." 

"Hemetus," said Helen. "He knew my name, and he 
askedAnnie's, and carried her to our door." 

"He said he had been into papa's room," said Johnnie, 
" and had seen baby. He is a very good-natured geatleman. 
Don'tyoulikehim, auntTheodora?" 

"And oh! aunt, he asked me whether we ever went to 
Brogden; and when he heard that we had been atthe par- 
sonage , he said he lived there when he was a little boy , and 
our nursery was his;" chattered on Helen. "He asked if 
we were in the fire; and you know Johnnie can't bear to 
hear ofthat; so I told him how fanny it was when yon came 
and pnlled me out of bed, and we went down the garden 
with no shoes. And he asked whether that was the way you 
hadgrownsougly, auntTheodora?" 

"No, Helen, he did not say that; for he was a gentle> 
man,*' interposed Johnnie ; "he only said he was afraid our 
aunt had been a sufferer , and Sarah told — " 

"And I told ," again broke in Helen , " how cousin Hugh 
said it was an honour and a glory to be bumt like you; and I 
told him how I got the water and should have put out the 
fire, if that horrid Simmonds had not carried me away , and 
I wish he had not So long as I had not my curls bumt off," 
said Miss Helen, pulling one of the glossy chestnut rings 
into her sight, like a conscious beauty as she was. 

"He asked Sarah all about it," said Johnnie; "and he 
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Said we had a very good aant; and, indeed, we have!** 
elimbing caressingly into her lap. *' Then he met grand- 
papa, and they are Walking in the square together." 

So Mr. Fotheringham could be in no real haste to be 
gone , and had only hurried away to avoid Theodora. Ho w- 
ever, there was no more mnsing time, the children's dinner 
was ready, and she was going down with the little girls, 
when her father entered. " Ho w is Arthur ? " 

It was answered by Johnnie, who was flying down stairs 
with joyous, though noiseless, bounds; his whole person 
radiant with good tidings. *^Papa is asleep! Grandpapa. 
Papa it fast asleep ! " 

"Have you been in the room? " 

'^No; mamma came to the door and told me. Baby is 
gone up to onr nnrsery, and nobody is tomake the least 
noise, for papa is gone to sleep so comfortably ! " 

The boy had caught so mach gladness from his mother's 
look, that he almost seemed to anderstand the importance 
of that first rest His grandfather stroked his hair, and in 
the same breath with Theodora, exclaimed, ^'It is owing to 
Percy!" 

'' Has he told you about it?" said Theodora. 

'* So much as that there is a final break with that fellow 
Gardner — a comfort at least Percy said they had got 
their affairs into a mess; Arthur had been trying to free 
himself, but Gardner had taken advantage of himandused 
bim shamefdUy, and his illness had forced him to come away, 
leaving things more complicated than ever. There was a 
feeling of revenge it seems , at Arthur not having consented 
to some disgraceful seheme of his ; but Percy did not give 
me the particulars. Meeting him in the steamer, ill and 
desperate — poor fellow — Percy heard the story , took care 
of him, and saw him home; then finding next moming what 
a State he was in, and thinking there might be immediate 
demands — " 

^' Oh ! that was the terrible dread and anxiety I " 
i ^^He did what not one man in a million woiüd have done. 
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He went off, and on his own responsibility adjusted the 
matter, and bronght Gardner to consent. He said it bad 
been a great liberty , and that he was glad to find he hadnot 
gone too £ar , and that Arthnr approved." 

" Do you know what it was? " 

*^No ; he assured me all was righi, and that there was ne 
^ccasion to tronble me witb the detail. I asked if any ad» 
yance was needed, and he said no, which is lackj, for I 
cannot teil how I could have raised it For the rest , I could 
ask him no questions. No doubt it is the old story, and, aa 
Arthur*8 friend, he could not be willing'to ezplain it to me. 
I am onlj glad it is in such safe hands. As to its being a 
liberty, I told him it was one which only a brave thorongh- 
going Ä*iend would have taken. I feel as if it might be the 
savingofhislife.'* 

Theodora bent down to help little Anna, and said , <*Ton 
know it is Sir Antonj Fotheringham's son tiiat Miss Gardner 
married?" 

'^Ay!'* said Lord Martindale, so mach absorbed ia 
his son as to forget his danghter*s interest in Percivai 
Fotheringham — *'He says Arthur's cough did not seem so 
painful as when he saw him before, and that he even spoke 
several times. I am frjghtened to think what the liiäs. has 
been of letting him in." ^ 

'^ Arthur insisted," said Theodora , between disappoint- 
mentat the want of sympathy, and »harne for havingez* 
pected it; and she ezplained how the interview had bem 
nnavoidable. 

^^Well, it is well over, and no härm done," said Lord 
Martindale , not able to absolve the sister from impradence. 
After a space, he added, "What did you say? The deficient 
young Fotheringham married? " 

" Yes , to Jane Gardner." 

** Why , surely some one said it was Percy himself ! " 

" So Violet was told at Rickworth." 

Lord Martindale here suddenly recoHected all, as his 
iUmghter perceived by his beginning to reproviB Helen for 
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ätumogaboiit thesalt. Presentlyhesaid, ^^Hareyouheard 
that the other sister , the widow — what is her name? " 

"Ml». Finch—" 

"Is going to be foolish enough tö marry that Gardoer. 
She was yooc friend, was not she? " 

"Yes, poorthing. Didyouhear mach about her?" - 

"Percy sajs that she was kind and attentive to the cid 
maai, as long as he lived, though she went out a great deal 
while they lived abroad, and got into a very disreputable 
style of Society there. Old Finch has left everything in her 
power; and £rom some words overheapd oa the quay at 
Boulogne, Percy understood that Gardner was on his way 
to pay his court to her at Paris. There was a former attach- 
ment it seems, and she is aotoally engaged to him. One 
can hardly pity her. She must do it with her eyes open." 

Theodom feit mach pity. She hadgzieved at the entire 
cessation of intercourse, even by letter, whichhad ensued 
when the Finches went to the Oontinent; and she thought 
Georgina deserred credit for not having again seen Mark, 
when , as it now appeared , there had lorked in heir heart 
aiflSeotiDn sufficient to induoe her to bestow herseif, and all 
her wealth, upon him, spendthrift and profligate as she 
must know him to be. Miserable must be her fnturo lifo; 
and Theodora's heart ached as she thought ofwretchedness 
unaided by that which can alone give support through the 
trialA of iife, and bring light out of darkness. She could 
only pray that the onee gay companion of her girlhood, 
whose thoughtlessness she had encouraged, mightyet, even 
by afflietion^ be led into the thomy path which Theodora 
waa leanung to feel was the way of peace. 

Arthur was wakened by the recurring cough, and the 
iQok of distress and anxietyretumed; butthefirstword, by 
which Violet reminded him of Percy's call, brought back 
the air of relief and tranquillity. Mr. Harding, at his 
evening visit, was amazed at the amendment; and Johnnie 
amused his grandfather by asking if the owl man was really 
a doctOK, or whetiier Sarah was right when she said he 
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had rescued papa and bis portmanteaa oat of a den of 
thieyes. 

Wben Violet left the room at night, the patient resigna- 
tion of her face was brightening into thankfolness ; and 
while preparing for rest, she could ask qaestions about the 
litüe girls. Theodora knew that she might teil her tale ; and 
sitting in her fayonrite place on Violette footstool, with her 
head bent down, she explained the error between the two 
Cousins. 

"How glad I am!*' said the soft voice, ever readj to 
rejoice with her. '^ Somehow , I had never recollected it, he 
is so like what he used to be. I am yery glad." 

^'Don't treat it as if it was to concem me," said Theodora. 
^' I care only as he remains the noblest of men.*' 

«That he is." 

«Don't wish anymore, nor thinkido,'* said Theodora. 
«I neyer liked stories of joong ladies who reform on having 
fhe small-pox. It is time nonsense should be out of my head 
when a man does not know me again." 

«Oh! surely — Didhenot?" 

' * Not tili I spoke. No wonder , and it is better it should 
be so. I am unworthy any way. O, Violet, now will you 
not let me ask your forgiyeness?" 

« What do you mean , dearest? " 

"Thoseraces." 

Violet did not shrink firom the mention ; she kissed Theo- 
dora's brow, while the tears, reseryed for the time of respite, 
dropped fast and bright. 

"Poor dear," she said; «howmuch you haye su£Pered!" 

There was silence for some moments. Theodora striying 
to keep her tears as quiet as her sister's. 

"I think," said Violet, low and simply, "that we shall 
be happy now." 

Then , after another silence , « Come , if we go on in this 
way, we shall not be fit for to-morrow, and you haye only 
half a night Dearest , I wish I could saye you the sitting up l 
If he is better to-morrow, Johnnie shall take you for a walk.'* 
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He was better, thoagh the doctors, dismayedatyeater- 
daj's imprudence, preached strenuously on his highljpre" 
carious state, and enforced silence and absence of excite- 
ment. Indeed, bis condition was still sucb tbat the improve- 
ment could onlj be seen in occasional gleams; and as the 
relief firom mental anziety left bim more attention to bestow 
on the snffering from the disorder, he was extremely de- 
pressed and desponding^never believing himself at all better. 

The experiment of avisit from the little girls was renewed, 
bat without better success ; for the last week had increased 
the horrors of his appearance; and Theodora reported that 
Johnnie had confided to her, as a shocking secret, that the 
reason why Helen could not bear to go near papa was, that 
he looked exactly like Bed Bidinghood's wolf. 

Violet was grateful for the saying, for it was the first 
thing that drew a smile from Arthur, and to courtthe child 
became a sort of interest and occupation that distracted his 
thoughts from himself. It was touchiug to see him watching 
her , as she ran in and out, trying to catch her eye, stretching 
out his band invitingly, holding up fruit toallure her, and 
lookingwithfond, proud, yetmoumfiil eyes, on herfresh 
healthful beauty. Sheusedtotrynottoseehim, andwoold 
race past at fiül speed , and speak to her mamma with her 
back to him; but gradually some mysterious attraction in 
that silent figure won sidelong glances from her, and she 
began to pause , each time with a longer and fiiller tiptoe 
gaze , both hands pressed down on the top of her head , and 
a lock like a wild fawn, tili all at once, the Wehnoolffeehng 
would seize her, and she would tum and dash off as if for 
herlife, while his eager, pleased face relaxed into disap- 
pointment, and her mother still said that time would bring 
her round. 

Atlast, shetookthemcompletelyby surprise, suddenly 
launohing herseif on the bed, and plunging her face into the 
midst of tiie black bristles ; then, leaping down, and rushing 
to the door as if expecting to be caught. So violent a pro- 
ceeding was almost more than Arthur could bear, and Violet, 
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rising to smooth the corerings , began to preach gentleness; 
bat shak«n as he was , he was too much gratified to permit 
the reproof , smiled and held up a bunch of grapes to invite 
the littie maid back. Bat this was an ofience; she pather 
hands behind her, and, with a dignified gesture, annoanced, 
^1 do not give kisses fbr grapes. I did it becaase Johnnie 
will not let me alone , and said I was unkind." 
^ "Theodoraallover!" said her father, mach entertained. 

It wais a great step that he had diseovered that the 
ohildren conld affbrd him diversion, especially now, when 
nothiag eise could h&ve senred to while awaj the tedious 
hoars. He coald bear no reading aloud ^om any one bat 
Johnnie, whom he woald not refase; and to whom he- 
listened with pride in a Performance he fancied wonderfal, 
while tiie littie booka cost no effort of attention, andjet 
thetr simple lessons floated onhisthonghts, andperchance 
sank into bis heart Or when he lay panting and wearied oat 
wiUi oppre88ion,the babe's movements woald attract bis eye, 
and the prattlings of the littie girls at their mamma-s side 
woald excite a languid curiosity that drew him out of him- 
self. Sometimes that childish talk left food for thought 
One day when the ohildren had been scnt into the nezt room 
to share some fruit from the plate by his bed-side, Helen's 
voice was overheard saying, "I wish papawould neverget 
well!" 

'^ Helen! Helen, how can yoa?" pleaded her brothei^s 
shocked Yoice. 

^'He is so mach more good-natured when heisill," was * 
Helen's defence. ^^I like him now; I don't Uke him at all 
when he is well , because then he is always oross. Don't yoa 
thinkso, Johnnie?" 

*^ That is not kind of yoa when he lies there , and it hurts 
him so sadly to breathe. Yoa should wish himto be well, 
Helen." 

" If he woald be kind to me." 

"0, yoa don't know what it feels like to be ill," said 
Johnnie. ^^ I do want to see him streng and able to ride, and _ 
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go out to bis soldiers again. ^ I hope he will be kind atill, and 
not go away and make mamma unhappy — ". 

'*If he would eyer lead me by the band, like tbe little 
gaVa papa at the bouse with tbe parrot, I sbould like tbat 
sort of papa, if he was not a little tbin short uglj man. 
Sbould not 70U, Jobnnie?" 

"No ! I never sball like anytbing so well as my own papa. 
I do love bim with my wbole, whole heart! I am so glad be 
will let US love bim now ! It seems to come over me in tbe 
moming, and make me so glad when I remember it." 

Violet bad been on tbe point of stopping tbis conversa- 
tion, but Artbur would not permit her, and listened witb 
bis eyes filling witb tears. 

" Wbat bave you done to tbat boy ?" he murmured. 

"It is bis own loving seif," said Violet' 

Artbur pressed her band to bis lips. " My poor cbildren ! 
If papa ever were to get well — " 

And Violet regretted tbat be bad beard, for bis emotion 
tbrew bim back for tbe rest of tbe evening. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Then weep not o*er the hour of pain, 

As those who lose their all ; 
Gather the fragments that remain , 

They '11 prove nor few nor small. 

M. L. DVNCAlf. 

In tbe meantime Tbeodora and her fatber bad been 
brougbt into contact witb visitors from tbe extemal world. 
One moming James brougbt in a card and message of in- 
quiry from Lord St. Erme , and Lord Martindale desired tbat 
be sbould be admitted. Tbeodora bad just time to tbink bow 
ridiculous it was of her to consider bow she sbould appear to 
anotber old lover, before he came in, colouring deeply, 
and bending bis bead low, not prepared to sbake bands; but 
wben bers was beld out, taking it witb an eager yet basbful 
promptitude. 

After a cordial greeting between bim and her fatber, it 
Beartseiu«. U. 16 
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wm explained that he had not entirely recovered what he 
called his accident, and had come to London for advice ; hQ 
had broTight a parcel from Wrangerton for Mrs. Martindale, 
and had promised to carry the Mobs family the latest news of 
the Colonel. While this was passing, and Lord Martindale 
was talking about Arthur, Theodora had time to observe 
him. The foreign dress and arrangement of hair were entirely 
done away with, and he looked like an Englishman, or rather 
an EngUidi boy, for the youthfulness of feature and figure 
was the same; the only difference was that there was a 
greater briskness of eye, and firmness of mouth, and that 
now that the blnsh on entering had faded, his complexiou 
showed the traces of recent illness,and his cheeks and hands 
were very thin. When Theodora thought of the heroism he 
had shown, of her own usage of him, and of his remembrance 
of her in the midst of his worst danger, she could not see 
him without more emotion than she desired. He was like a 
witness against her, and his consciousness would infeet her! 
She longed for some of the cool manner that had come so 
readily with Percy, and with some difficulty brought outa 
composed inquiry for Lady Lucy ; but he disconcerted her 
again by the rapid eager way in which he tumed round at 
her voice. 

"Lucy is very well, thank you; I left her staying with 
my Cousins, the Delava^s. It is very hard to get her away 
from home, and she threatens not to stay a day after my 
return«" He spoke in a hasty confused way, as if trying to 
spin everything out of the answer, so as to remain conversing 
with Theodora as long as possible. 

"Howlong shall you be intown?" sheasked, trying to 
find spmething she could say without awkwardness. 

"I 9an hardly teil. I have a good deal to do. Pray " — 
turning to Lord Martindale — " can you teil me which is the i 
best shop to go to for agricultural implements ? " | 

Speed the plough! Farming is a happy sedative for j 
Englishnoblemenofthenineteenth Century, thought Theo- | 
dorq^, as she heard them discussingsubsoilfindrocks, and i 
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thoHght cif the poet tomed higl^ fanner, and forgettmg even 
loveandembarrassment! Howeyer, she had the B^ücifaotiQn 
of hearing ^^No, we camiot carry it out tborougUly there 
without blowing up the rock«, and I cannot have the re- 
sponsibUityof defacing natore." 

^' Then you cannot be a thorongh-going fanner,** 

" I cannot afford it , and would not if I could. It is o^ly 
for the aake of »howing the tenanta that I am not devoid of 
the spirit of the age." 

Cottntry gentlemen being happier in agricult«ral imple- 
ment »hops tiban anywhere eise, Lord Martindale offered tp 
accompany his friend and give bis counsel. He wonld gp 
upstairs to see how Arthur was, and carry the parcel tQ 
Violet 

<' Pray teil Mrs. Martindale that her mother and sisters 
sent all manner of kind messages. Veiy pleasing people 
they are ," said Lord St Erme ; ^' and Mrs. Moss was so very 
kind to my poor little sister that we hardly know how tO be 
aofficiently grateful." 

^'I never saw any of the family bat the brother," said 
Theodora. 

'^And he is not the best specimen," said Lord 9t S^nna. 
*^Some of the young ladies are remarkably nice people, very 
sensible, and Lucy is continoally discovering some kind- 
ness of theirs among the^poor people. Ah! that reminds 
me , perhaps you could teil me whether you know anything 
of a school in y our neighbourhood , from which a masteir has 
been recommended to me — - St Mary*s, Whiteford." 

**I don*t know muchof it; I believe the clergyman takes 
pains about it" 

'^Do you think they would have a superior man there? 
Our funds are low, and we must not look for great attain- 
m^ents at present. It is easy to cram a man if he is intel- 
ligent; l only want a person who can keep up what is taught» 
and manage the reading-room on nights when we are noi 
there." 

" Have you a reading-room? " 

16* 
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"Oniy a Wrangerton as yet; I want to aet up anoiher at 
Coalworth." 

" Then you find it answer ? How do you arrange ? " 

" Two nights in the week we read to Üiem, teach singing, 
or get up a sort of lectnre. The other days there are books, 
prints, newBpapers; and you would be surprised to see how 
much they appreciate them. There *s a lad now leaming to 
draw, whose taste is quite wonderful! And if you could 
haye seen their faces when I read them ISng Henry IV, ! I 
want to have the same thing at Coalworth for the winter — 
not in Summer. I could not ask then^ to spend a minute, 
ihey can help, out of the free air and light; but in wintert 
cannot see those fine young men and boys dozing fhemselves 
into stolidity." 

Was this the man who contemned the whole English 
peasantry, coUiers especially? Theodora rejoiced that his 
hobby had saved her a world of embarrassment, and still 
more that their teie-ä-iete was interrupted. Lady Elizabeth 
Brandon begged to know whether Miss Martindale could see 
her. 

She was on her way through London ; and having just 
heard of Colonel Martindale's illness, had come to inquire, 
and offer to be useful. Emma remained at the hotel. After 
Lord Martindale's cheerfiil answer and warm thanks, the 
gentlemen set off together, and Theodora sat down with her 
good oldfriend to give the particulars, with all the fulness 
belonging to the first relief after imminent peril. 

After the first, however, Lady Elizabeth's attention 
wandered; and before the retrograding story had gone quite 
backto the original Brogden cough, she suddenly asked if 
PerciTal )?otheringham was in England. 

"Yes, at Worthboume. You know it was his cousin — " 

<^ I know — it was a mistake ," said Lady Elizabeth , hur- 
rying over the subject, as by no means suited its importance 
in Theodora's eyes. '^ Can you teil me whether he has seen 
or heard anything of Mr. Mark Gardner?'' 

"Yes," said Theodora, surprised. 
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''I Buppose you have not heard him say how he is con- 
ducting liimself?" 

^'Have yoa heard that he is gomg to be married to Mrs. 
Finch?" 

Theodora was astonished at the effect of this commonica- 
tion on her sober staid old friend. She started, made an 
incredulous outcry, caused it to be repeated, with its au- 
thority, thenroseup, exclaizning, "Thewretch! Mypoor 
Emma I I never was more rej oiced. But Emma ! " 

The sight of Theodora^s surprise recalled her to herseif. 
**Ah! youdonotknow?** shesaid; and having gone so far, 
was obliged to explain, with expressions of gratitade to 
Arthur and Violet for having so well gnarded a secret that 
now might continue hidden for ever. . 

Theodora was slow in comprehending, so monstrous 
was the idea of Emma Brandon engaged to Mark Gardner I 
She put her hands before her eyes, and said she must be 
dreaming — she could not credit it. When convinced , there 
was something in her manner that pleased and comforted 
Lady Elizabeth by the kind feeling and high esteem it 
showed. 

^'Let me ask you one question, my dear," she said, '^just 
to set my mind at rest. I was told that your brother's affairs 
were involved with those of that unhappy man. I trust it is 
no longer so." 

Theodora explained, as far as she understood, how 
Percy had extricated him. ^'Ah!" said Lady Elizabeth^ 
*'I fear we are in some degree the cause. My poor Emma 
was imprudent enough to quote Colonel Martindale; and 
she has told me that she was frightened by a pale look of 
anger that crossed his face, and something which he mut- 
tered between his teeth. But he made her believe Arthur 
hisseducer!" 

"Poor Arthur! If youknewall!" said Theodora; "and 
who — " then, breaking off, "Percy did teil papa that it 
was all Mr. Gardner's revenge for Arthur*s not consenting 
to some nefarious transaction. Depend upon it, that was 
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it! Yotl ftflked Violet, you say. Percy said tliat, among 
the sentences he overheard on the quay, there was some- 
thittg abbtit a w^e who had crossed him, and who sbould 
Buffer for it He said it was spoken with a hard-hearted 
iHck^Ä^^ tfcat, even when he did tiöt know who it was, 
taäd« hiÄi long to crash him like a reptile ; and when he had 
elften Violet attd the children, thongh it might he inter- 
f^tence , he said he could as soon have lelFt them in the folds 
ofaserpent!" 

«Ah! mypoorgirl!" 

«Bat this frees her. Oh! she cannot grieve fbr snüh a 
Wreteh!" 

«I f^r her attachment is so strong that ishe will not s^e it 
inthislight-" 

" When he gives her up without a word, she oüght to be 
t6o angry to grieve." 

« I do not think that is in her nature." 

"So much the better. Anger and comfort cannot go 
together. Oh, one so good and gentle must be helped! 
Höw I wish I could do anything for her; but she will be 
better at home. It is lucky there are no associations with 
him there." 

«I wish she was at home. Theresa Marstone is staying 
with her brother in London , and I lefl her with Emma at the 
hotel." 

"Fortunately there cannot be two ways of thinkihg on 
this matter," said Theodora. 

Lady Elizabeth was too anxious to break the tiditogs to 
her daughter to wait at that time to see Violet; and went, 
promising to coitie to-morrow to report how the blow should 
hat^ been bome. 

Theodora was glad when she had a little i^pace in which 
to think over the events of the day. 

Ever iBince she had embraced the lesson of humility , the 
onctft despised Emma Branden had been rising in her estima- 
tion. The lowliness of her manners , and the heart-whole 
consistenoy of her self-devotion, had far outweighi^d her 
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litüe follies, and, together with remorse for haring de- 
preciated and neglected her, had established her daim to 
respect and admiration. 

And now to find the old prediction verified, and Emma 
led away hy so absurd a delusion, might have seemed a 
triumph , had not Theodora been thoroughly humbled. She 
onlj saw a humiliating oontrast between the tme pure heart 
that blindly gave its füll affections, and that which could 
pretend to have given itself away, and then, out of mere 
impatience of restraint, play with and torture the love it had 
ezcited , and still worse, foster an attachment it never meant 
to requite ! 

She was the more sensible of this latter delinquency now 
that Lord StErrae had just been brought before her, de- 
serving all that man could deserve; haying more than 
achieved all to which she had incited him , and showing a 
constancy unchecked by the loss of her personal attractions. 
His blushing homage came almost as a compensating con- 
trast after her severe mortification at Percy's surprise and 
subsequent cool composure. 

While reproaching herseif for this feeling, her father 
came home, and with him the Earl. They had been oc* 
cupied all the afternoon, and had fallen into conversation 
on county business. Lord Martindale, finding his young 
friend was alone at his hotel , thought he had better dine 
with them, since Violet need not be troubled about it. Theo- 
dora wondered whether it had occurred to her father that 
some one eise might be troubled , and that it might seem 
like a renewal of encouragement; but the fact was that, 
afler ten days of the sick room , his society was a positive 
treat to Lord Martindale, and in advising him on magistrate^s 
bttsiness , he forgot every thing eise. 

The dinner went off without embarrassment. Lord St 
Erme did indeed blush when he offered his arm to her; but 
with consideration that seemed to understand her, he kept 
np the conversation chiefly with Lord Martindale on rates, 
police, and committees. 
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She thought of the horror he had been wont to ezpress of 
the English squirearchy, ^^whose arena is the quarter se*s- 
sions ;" and she remembered standing up for them , and de> 
ciaring there was far more honest, stnrdy, chivalrous 
maintenance of right and freedom in their history, than 
in all his beloved Lombardic republics. And now, what 
was he but a thorough-going countrj gentleman fall of plans 
of usefulness, sparing neither thought, time, nor means; 
and though some of his views were treated by Lord Martin- 
dale as wild and theoretical, yet, at anyrate, theyproved 
that he had found living men a more interesting study than 
the Apollo Belvedere. 

Theodora was resolved thatViolet should see him, and 
now that the dinner was eaten, and beyond anxiety, went 
up to disclose his presence, and persuade her to go down to 
tea and leave her with the patient She found it was well 
she had kept her counsel. Violet took it quietly enough ; 
bat Arthur chose to concem himself as to what wine had 
been produced , and would have sent a message to James, 
if his sister had not assured him that it was too late. 

He insisted on Violet's going down to the drawing-room, 
and would not hear of Theodora's remaining with him. The 
nurse was in the outer room, and Johnnie was made su- 
premely happy by being allowed to sit up an hour longer, to 
be his companion; and thus with Lord Martindale and 
Theodora making frequent ezpeditions to visit him, Yiolet 
was sufficiently tranquil to remain as long in the drawing- 
room as was worth the fatigue of the transit 

She could enjoy her talk with the Earl; and indeed, since 
Annette*s yisit, she had heard no tidings so füll and satis- 
factory. He knew the name of every one at Wrangerton, — 
he seemed to have leamt to love Helvellyn, — he spoke very 
highly of 01ivia*s husband, Mr. Hunt, declaring that he 
liked nothing better than a visit to his most beautiful place, 
Lassonthwayte , a farm fit for the poets, and had leamt 
a great deal from him; and of Mrs. Moss, he talked with 
^affectionate gratitude, that brought the tears into Yiolet's 
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eyes, especiallj when he promised to go and call on her 
immediately on his return, to teil her how Colonel Martin- 
dale was going on, and describe to her her grandchildren. 
He repeated to Violet how kind her mother had been to his 
sister , and how beautifdlly she had nursed him. Lord Mar- 
tindale began to ask questions, which brought out a narra- 
tionof hisadventuresin the coal-pit, given very simply, as 
if his being there had been a mere chance. 

He allowed that he knew it to be dangerous, but added, 
that it was impossible to get things done by deputy , and that 
he had no choice but to see about it himself , and he dwelt 
much on the behaviour of the men. 

"Did you give up hope? " asked Lord Martindale. 

'Tor myself I did. The confined air oppressed me so 
much, even before the sense of hunger came on, that it 
seemed to take away all power of thought and action." 

"Yet, youdidthink?" said Violet. 

''I was obliged, for the men were more confounded and 
helpless at first, though, when once directed, nothing could 
be more resolute and persevering. Brave fellows! I would 
not but have had it happen ! One seldom has such a chance 
of seeing the Englishman's gallant heart of obedient en- 
durance. It was curious to observe the instinctive Submis- 
sion. Some were men who would not for worlds havetouched 
their hats to me above ground; yet, as soon as I tried to take 
the lead, and make them think what could yet be done, they 
obeyed instantly, though I knew almost nothing compared 
to them ; and , while they worked like giants , I could hardly 
move." 

"Was it very acute suflfering?" 

"For the last two days it was , but it was worse for those 
who had to work. 1 was generally faint and drowsy, and 
could hardly rouse myself ta speak a word of encourage- 
ment, which was what they wanted. They fancied it was 
vain to work towards the old shaft; but I was sure none of 
them could live to be dug öut from above , and that it would 
be wrong to let them cease. I think, as well as I recoUect, 
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that speaking was thQ worst pain of all ! Bat it is no hann to 
know what the poor undergo." 

"Hardly to such extremity ," said Violet 

"Well, I know I shall never turn indifferently away again 
when I hear ' We are starving/ A man feels little for what 
he has not ezperienced.'* 

" I suppose ," said Lord Martindale , " that it has put an 
extinguisher on Chartism?'* 

"There are some determined village Hampdens still, büt 
I think the fellow-feeling it has excited has done good. I 
have not been able to go among them since , buttheyhaye 
indefatigably come to inquire for me. The first Sunday I 
was able to come down stairs, I found the hall doorbeset 
with them in their best, looking like a synod of Methodist 
preachers. Poor Lucy shocked my aunt by running about 
crying, and shaking hands with their great homy fists. I 
fancy 'our young lady,* as they call her, is the strongest 
Anti-chartist argument" 

Though talking in this animated manner, he was far from 
strong, and went away early, looking thoronghly tired. 
Theodora had stitched away throughout the conversation in 
silence; but Violet knew, by theveryfixityofhereye, that 
Bhe was feeling it deeply; and there was conscionsness in 
the absence of word or look , with which she let the Earl bid 
her good night. It was a stränge thing to have been in part 
the means of forming so noble a character, and yet to regard 
her share in it with nothing but shame. 

Self-reproachful and unhappy, Theodora went to take 
her tum of watching her brother for the first part of the 
night. SHe could not have bome to be told, what was in fact 
the case, that he was generally more uncomfortable under 
her care than that of any one eise , chiefly because there was 
not the restraint, either of consideration for his wife or of 
the authority of his father. Besides, she was too visibly 
anxious, too grave and sad, to find any thing cheerful with 
which to divert bis attention; and he was sure to become 
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restless and exacting, or eise depressed, either as to bis ill- 
ness or bis affairs. 

To-night, he had diötovered Lady £lizabeth^B visit, and 
was anzious to know whether Gardner had broken with Miss 
Brandon. Tbeodora would not encourage bis talking; and 
this teased bim , only making bim say more, tili sbe bad told 
all; adding, **0, Arthur! wbat a comfort it must be tbat 
this is brougbt upon you by your having tried to sare 
Emma!" 

" Not mach of tbat. It was Violet. I would have stopped 
her writing if I could." 

Perbaps this downfall of the beroism with which sbe had 
been endowing bis resistance , was one of the most cruel 
blows of all. 

"If be marries Mrs. Finch , he must at least pay off wbat 
he owes me ;** and be began perplexing himself with reckon- 
ings. Tbeodora saw bis brow drawn togetber, and bis lips 
moving, and begged bim to desist and try to sleep. 

"You have interrupted me — I have lost it ! " and be tried 
again. "No, I can*t get it right. There is alotof papers 
in my writing-case. You 11 see to it. It will be something 
for Violet and the cbildren. Mind the elaim is sent in ; ** and 
again be strove to explain, wbile sbe entreated bim to put 
such tbings out of bis mind ; and it ended in such violent 
coughing tbat Lord Martindale beard , camein, and with a 
look tbat told her bow ill sbe managed, sent her to bed, 
wbere sbe vexed herseif for bours at Artbur's seeming to 
dwell only on bis gaming debts, instead of on wbat sbe 
ionged to see occupying bis mind. Her elasticity seemed to 
bave been destroyed by her illness, and sbe bad lost the 
vigour which once would have made her rise against depres- 
sion. The re-appearance of Percy and of Lord St. £rme, 
seemed only to have wearied and perplexed her; and sbe lay 
awäke, feeling wem, confused, and barassed, and only 
wisbing to hide her head and be at rest. 

Arthur had a bad night, and was not so well in the mom* 
ittg; and wbile Lord Martindale was wondering why Theo* 
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4ora could not have been more cautious , the letters came in 
— one from Brogden — making it evident that Ladj Martin- 
dale was so unwell and dispirited that she ought not to be 
left alone any longer. Lord Martindale, therefore, decreed 
that Theodora should retum, taking with her the three 
eldest children. And she conld make no objection; she 
ought to submit to be passively disposed of *, and, grievous 
as it was to leave her brother and Violet, there was compen- 
sation in avoiding her former suitors. 

Lady Elizabeth came in almost at the same time as Lord 
Martindale went out, after breakfast. She was in great dis- 
tress. Poor Emma treated the whole as a calunmy; and 
when shown the absolute certainty that Mark was at Paris, 
daily calling on Mrs. Finch, remained persuaded that bis 
Cousin had perverted him from the first, and was now trying 
to revive her pemicious influence , when he might have been 
saved; or that perhaps he was driven to an immediate 
wealthy marriage by his honourable feeling and bis necessi- 
ties. It was all her own fault for not having taken him at 
once. Lady Elizabeth had hardly been able to prevent her 
£rom writing to revoke the year's probation, and offer him all 
that was neeiied to satisfy his creditors. 

Theodora could not help exclaiming, that she thought 
Emma would have had more dignity. 

'^ So I told her , my dear ; but it seemed to be no consola- 
tion. I do not feel secure that, though she has promised me 
not to write , Theresa Marstone may not." 

'^Is Miss Marstone still in his favour?*' 

<<I can still les^ understand herview,*' said Lady Eliza- 
beth, withagrave, sadsimplicity, almost likesatire; ^'she 
says it only convinces her Üiat the Church of England does 
not know how to treat penitents." 

Theodora could not help laughing; and Lady Elizabeth 
nearly joined her, though sighing and saying Üiat such talk 
gave her other f ears for Emma. She dreaded that Miss Mar- 
ztone was unsettled in her allegiance to her Church, and that 
her power over Emma was infusing into her her own doubts. 
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" It is veiy sad — very stränge ! I cannot understand it," 
said Theodora. '^ I had always belle ved that such innocence 
and lowliness as Emma and Yiolet have was a guard against 
all snares; yet here is Emma led astraj by l^ese very ex- 
cellences!" 

" My dear ," said Lady Elizabeth , "I think it is the want 
of that lowliness that is at the root with my poor child. It is 
a dangerous thing for a girl to throw herseif into an exclu- 
sive friendship, especially when the disapproval of her own 
family is feit I tried, bat I nerer could like Theresa Mar- 
stone; and now I see that she liked to govem Emma, and 
depreciated my judgment — very justly, perhaps; but still 
I was her moüier, and it was not kind to teach her to think 
doing as I wished , a condescension.*' 

'* So Emma seid all her senses to her friend?** 

<*Yes, and Miss Marstone keeps them still. Theresa 
tanght her to think herseif wiser than all , and their own way 
oftalking, theproof of goodness." 

"Ay! their passwords." 

'' Just so , and I do believe it was that kind of vanity that 
took from her her power of disceming and the instinctive 
shrinking from evil." 

" It is very easy to make simplicity siUiness ," said Theo- 
dora. '* I beg your pardon, Lady Elizabeth , I did not mean 
to blame her, but I was thinking how tmly you spoke.** 

"And now, may I ask to seeMrs.Martindale; or willit 
be too much for her?" 

" She will be glad, but she was tired with coming down 
to Lord St Erme. And now, Arthur'sbad night! Oh! Lady 
Elizabeth, you come from your griefs to ours. It is a shame 
to make you share them! " 

"I do not think so ," said Lady Elizabeth. " There^s ä 
tract of Hannah Morels showing that to bear another*s 
bürden lightens our own; and all old people will teil you 
ihat many troubles together weigh less heavily than a Single 
one." 

Theodora could. not think so; each of her cares seemed 
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to make the others worse, tili the mere toil and vexation of 
Helenes leB&ons became serious; and yet, when the children 
were diamissed for their walk, ahe feit unable to profit bj her 
leisure, otherwise than by sighing at the prospect of missing 
the power of looking in at Arthur from hour to honr. 

She had not roused herseif to occupation, when, to her 
dismay, Lord St £rme was admitted. She began to say her 
father waa not at home. 

"Yes," heaaid, "Imethim." i 

He means miflchief I thought Theodora.1 

^' He teils me that you are going away ! " 

" I believe so ," said Theodora. " My mother ia not well, 
and we cannot both be spared from home." 

''Will you forgive me?" said the Earl, still standing, 
and with downcast eyes, and heightened compleiion. ''I 
know this is no fit time , but I could not part without one al- 
lusion. I would not harass you for worlds. A word from 
you, and I drop the subjcct" 

''Oh I pray , then , say no more I " was her breathless en- 
treaty. 

He tumed in silence, with a moumful gesture of farewell, 
and laid his band on the door. She perceived her unkindness 
to Qxifi who had every claim to honour and consideration — 
one who had remembered her in well nigh the hour of death. 

"Stay," she said; "Ididnotspeakaslought" 

"I know I presumed too far," said Lord St Erme, 
pausing; "I ask your pardon for disturbing you. It was 
selfish ; but I could not let you go without onoe adverting to 
thesubjeet— " 

There was a tremor of voice, an eager look, thatmade 
her fear that the crushed hope was reviving, and she hasten- 
ed to say, "The best thing would bethat you shouldthink 
no more about me.** 

"lo^poBsible ! " he vehemently cried; then, catching hnn- 
aelf up , and speaking in the same deferential tone as at &sti 
' I owe you far too much to cease to think of you." 

"It is a great pity," said Theodora; "I never deseyved 
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such feelings, and thej make me wish more and more tbat all 
could be nndone.'^ 

" No ! no ! " ezdaimed Lord St. Erme , bis eyes ligbting 

and bis cbeek glowing, wbile bis fair young features wore 

a look tbat was all poet and knigbt. " Would I see wbat is 

I past undone? It was tbe turning point of my life — tbe call 

I to arms. Hitberto, life bad been to me a dream in an 

I encbanted garden, witb tbe same secret weariness and dis- 

satisfaction ! I dread tbe tbougbt of tbe time and means 

I layisbed away, fancying because it was not vice it was not 

dissipation. It was tben tbat I became unwortby of you. 

It was you wbo taugbt me wbere lies modern cbivalry , and 

made my folly and coneeit cease to despise tbe practical; 

sbowed me — mayl quote German to you once more? — tbat 

^Das Leben ist keine Lixst fahrt, sondern theils ein Kampf, 

iheils eine Pilgerreise.^ I took up my staff, at first, I own, 

in bope^ of winning you — " 

" 1 Ott did not persevere merely for tbat reason?" 

" No ; wben my eyes were once opened to tbe festering 
sin and misery around, wben I saw tbe evil nourisbed at my 
own door by my neglect, and perceived tbat those dependent 
on me were doomed to degradation and oppression tbat I 
migbt gratify my craving for art, — tben, indeed, I was 
appalled! Tbose paintings and statues seemed to cry out 
to me tbat buman souls bad been sacrificed to tbem! Tbe 
toil and devotion of a life would be too little to atone ! Ob ! 
tbat it were more able and effective. Means and judgment 
go but a little way ! " 

" Your beart and bappiness are in tbe work," said Theo- 
dora, seeing bow be was carried away by bis feelings. 

'* Yes. Tbere is a sense like tbe labourer's at bis daüy 
task; and tbougb tbere is tbe mountain of tbings undone, 
tbere is tbe bope tbat all are not wilfullyneglected. It is 
for tbis tbat I longed to tbank you. Wben I was in danger, 
I knew wbat it would bave been to wait for deatb before 
I tbougbt of — of tbe way of peace. I blessed you in my 
beart ^en — I tbank you now." 
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" Thank Hirn who has brought good out of evil," was all 
Theodora coold say. 

He bowed bis head gravelj, and continued: "Now, thank 
you again for baving listened. It has been a great satisfac- 
tion to me to acknowledge my obligations. Do not suppose 
I came to London intending to distress you with my per- 
tinacity, or with any idea of having eamed your favour. 
I was obliged to come; and when once near you, I could 
not bear to separate without, at least, entreating to know 
whether the former obstacle exists." 

"It does," said Theodora, looking down; "I believe it 
always will, I lament, more than I can express, my conduet 
towards you ; and what you have told me grieves me more in 
one way, though, in another, it is most consoling. You 
have the true secret of peace, and I know all must be well 
with you, If you had done otherwise, it would have been far 
worse for me. Teil Lucy I have not forgotten her. I am sure 
she has the true light-hearted sort of happiness.'* 

"She has, indeed," said Lord St. Erme ; and he entered 
into a description of bis sister's doings; her perfect content 
with their seclusion , and her influence over the dependents. 
So eager did he grow in bis favourite subject, the welfare of 
bis people, that he seemed to have forgotten what had 
brought bim to Cadogan-place, and Theodora was convinced 
that though the being brought into contact with her had for 
the time renewed the former attachment, it was in reality by 
no means the prominent thought of bis IKe. His duties, and 
the benefit of his colliers, were what engrossed his mind; and 
with his sister to render his home happy, everything eise was 
secondary. When it did occur to bim to think of love, it was 
for Theodora; but he had no more time for such thoughts 
than most other busy practical men. 

He discoursed upon his schools and reading-rooms tili 
the children came in, and then bade her good bye, quite 
as if he had talked himself back into an every-day state of 
feeling. 

Was Theodora mortified? She went to her own room to 
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analyze her sensations ; but was almost immediateljfoUowed 
by Johnnie, Coming to teil her that the owl^man was in the 
drawing-room. 

" Another who is consoled I " thoaght she. " Humiliating, 
indeed, it is to see such complete eures. There is no need 
to be absurd and conscious at this meetingl But here I do, 
indeed, need forgiveuess — how my heart aches to aak it — 
bis mere pardon for my offences ! If I could only have it out 
with him without compromising womanly proprieties ! That 
can't be; I must bear itl" 

On the stairs she heard Helenes voice. ''He came yevter- 
day , to the evening dinner ; but I don*t like him.*' 

"Whynot?" askedPercy. 

"Because he says I am just like aunt Theodora, and I 
am not." 

Theodora knew whom she meant. Lord St Erme had 
been much Struck by Ittr little niece's resemblance, and 
Helen resented the comparison as an indignity to herbeauty. 
She feit extremely annoyed at Percy's hearing this; then 
recoUected it did not signify to him, and entered just as he 
was telling little Miss Yanity that she was the silliest child 
he had ever the honour of meeting. 

There was some constraint, on her part, in the short 
conversation on Arthur*s health that ensued, before he went 
up; and he only returned to the drawing-room for a moment, 
to assure her that he thought Arthur much better than when 
he had last seen him. 

''He avoids mel he cannot endure me!*' she. thought; 
and yet she feit doubly averse to the idea of retuming to 
Brogden. 

Lord Martindale came in with a look of expectation on 
bis face which grieved Theodora, for she knew her refusal 
would be a disappointment to him. He sent the children 
away, pausedforhertobegin, and at last asked: 

"Well, my dear, has Lord St. Erme been here?" 

" Yes, Papa;" and it was piain enough how it had been. 

Lord Martindale sighed. The rest being equal, it was not 
Hearueate. ü. *^ 17 
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in human natnre not to prefer an Earl to an almost penniless 
author. "I would not urge you on any account," he seid; 
"but I wish it could have been otherwise." 

**SodoI, most heartily," said Theodora. 

" It is very different now," said Lord Martindale. " Four 
years ago I could hardly have wished it. Now , I think most 
highly of him, and I should have been rejoiced to have seen 
his constancy rewarded." 

" I am ashamed and grieved ," said Theodora. " He did, 
indeed, deserve better things. He is a noble character ; and 
I cannot honour or esteem him enough,nor sufficientlyregret 
the way I treated him. But, indeed, Papa, it would not be 
right. I cannot help it." 

" Well, there is no more to be said," sighed Lord Martin- 
dale. " I know you will do right.^' 

Something was won since her former dismissal of the 
Earl ! Her father gave her a loo^ füll of confidence and 
affection; and made happy by it, she rallied her spirits and 
said, "Besides, what a pair it would be ! We should be taken 
f or a pretty little under-graduate and his mother ! " 

"That will not last, my dear," said Lord Martindale, 
vexed, though smiling at her droU manner. "You are 
younger than he." 

" In years , but not in mind ," said Theodora. " No , no, 
Papa; you have me for life , and it is hard you should be so 
anxious to get rid of me ! " 

"I only wish to consult your happiness, my dear child." 

"And that always was in fancying myself necessary," 
said Theodora, gaily, though there was a trembling in her 
voice; and when she went up to her own room, she hid her 
face in her hands, and feit as if life was very dreary sjid 
uninteresting, and as if it was a miserable exile to be sent 
into the country just now, to have to force cheerfal conver- 
sation for her mother, and ta be wearied with Helen*s wild 
spirits. *^But have I not deserved everything? And after 
my brother has been spared so far , how can I repine at any 
selfishtrouble?" 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Herself, almost heartbroken now, 
Wa« bent to take the vestal vow, 
And shroud, within St. Hilda's gloom, 
Her wasted hopes and withered bloom. 

Scott, 

VioL^T, when called to consult with her fatfaer-in-latr 
in the outer room, feit a sort of blank apprehension and 
constemation at the idea of being separated from her 
children; and a moment's reflection satisfied her that in one 
case at least she might rightly foliow the dictates of her 
own heart She said that she thought Johnnie could not be 
spared by bis papa. 

Lord Martindale's eye followed hers, and throngh the 
half-closed door saw Johnnie, sitting on the bed, reading 
to his father, who listened with amused, though langaid 
attention*. 

"I believe you are right," he said ; "though I wish I had 
the boy in the country doing no lessons. He puts me more 
in mind of his uncle every day." 

" One of the highest compliments Johnnie has ever had," 
said Violet, colouring with pleasure; "but I am afraid to 
trast him away from me and Mr. Harding in the winter 
because of his croup." 

*'Ah! then it cannot be,'* he answered; "and I do not 
think I would take him from his father now, but his sisters 
must come; they would be too much for you without 
Theodora." 

Violet could only be moumfuUy thankful, and the project 
was in time laid before Arthur. 

"Send my little girls away!'* said he, looking dis- 
comfited. 

"Oh! if you wish to keep them" — joyfully ezclaimed 
Violet. 

"I thought that if Theodora went home, Violet would 
hardly be able to manage them ," said Lord Martindale. 

"If they are in her way," said Arthur, and his eyea 
amiledatber, knowing what her decision would be. 

17* 
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• "Oh! no, noi It was their grandpapa^s kindness." 

Johnnie and Heien here peeped into the room; Arthur 
beckoned to them, and said, "How should you like to go 
into the country with aunt Theodora?" 

"To see gramdmamma and the peacock?" said Lord 
Martindale. 

Johnnie clung to his mother's band, piteously whis- 
pering, "Oh! don*t send me away, Mamma — I would try 
to bear it if I ought/* 

Helen climbed the bed, and sturdily seated herseif close 
to her papa. "I shali not desert my father and motber/* 
said she , with great dignity , drawing up her bead. 

"No more you sball, my little heroine!" said Arthur, 
throwing bis arm round her, whiie she glanced with saucy 
triumph at her grandfather. 

In the silence of night, when Arthur was alonewitb bis 
f&ther, be said, "If those little girls go away now, they 
will never remember me." 

To this plea there could be no reply; for though the 
danger was no longer imminent, it was still extremely doubt-- 
ful whether he would ever leave his room again. 

His wish to keep the children made Lord Martindale re- 
consider of sending Theodora home, and he desired Yiolet 
to choose between her and himself. She thought Theodora 
the most effective , and Arthur seemed to prefer her remain- 
ing, so that she found herseif disposed of according to her 
wishes, her father only stipulating that she should not 
neglectrest, air, ore^ercise, ofwhich she sto od in evident 
need. 

Every one observed her haggard looks on the day when 
they met for the baptism of "Arthur Fotheringham." It was 
a melancholy christening, without the presence of either 
parent; and so all the little party feit it, and yet, if they 
could have seen into the recesses of the mother's heart, they 
would have found there were causes which made this baptism 
day better to her than any of the former ones. 

The godfather came afterwards to see Arthur, who be« 
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lieved faim more than all the doctors when he assnred him he 
was making progress. Arthur began to speak ofthedebt; 
he wished before his father went, to have a settlement of 
accounts, take steps for Belling his commission, and re- 
pajing Percy. 

" No ," Said Percy , " wait tili you are better and can look 
abont you. Seil your commission indeed, and take the 
bread ont of yonr children's mouthsl No , if you did choose 
to do that, it must in honour and justice be dirided among 
all your creditors." 

Arthur was forced to give up. 

Emma Branden had not joined the christening party. 
Miss Marstone had actually written to Mark Gardner, and 
had in reply received an acknowledgment of her ^*good Of- 
fices , which had gone far to enable him to justify the bets 
that before Christmas he would have a wife with ten thou- 
sand pounds a-year!" He did not quite venture to insult 
Miss Branden , but sent her a cool message of farewell. The 
rest of theletter, the friends declared, was evidently by 
Mrs. Finch's dictation. They shut themselves up together; 
Lady Elizabeth was not allowed to help her daughter, and 
came to Cadogan-place chiefly that she might talk over her 
troubles with Theodora, who put her into communicatio« 
with Percy, and from him she heard a brief sketch of Mr. 
Gardner's life and adventures, still less disposisg her to 
desire him as a son-in-law. 

She was certainly safe from this danger, but her cares 
were not thus ended. If Emma would have shared her griefs 
with her, and admitted her attempts at consolatioa, she 
would have been more at ease ; but as it was , Emma was re- 
served with her, and attached herseif solely to Theresa 
Marstone, whom she even made a sort of Interpreter he- 
tween her and her mother, so that Lady Elizabeth only 
knew as much of her mind as her confidante chose to eom- 
municate. 

Not only was this most painful to her feelings as a mo- 
ther, but she had serious doubts of the safety of such b 
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companion. The extreme Billiness of Theresa^s vanity and 
exclusiTenesB had long been visible, and as it was the young 
lady's fashion to imagine the defect any where but in her own 
judgment, there were Symptoms of the mischief having been 
by her attributed to the Church of England. As if to console 
herseif for the shock she had sustained, she was tuming to a 
new fancy , for when a woman once begins to live upon ex- 
citement, she will seek for the intoxication anywhere. 

This perception made Lady Elizabeth resolve that as 
long as she was mistress of Bickworth, she would not again 
invite Miss Marstone thither; while Emma was equally de- 

. tennined not to go home without her only friend. Thus the 
mother and daughter lingered on in London , Theresa often 
Coming to spend the day with Emma, and Lady Elizabeth 
having recourse to the Martindale family, and trying to 
make herseif of nse by amusing the children, sitting in 
Arthar*s room , or taking Theodora for a walk or drive. 

One morning she came in to say that Emma was going to 
drive to Islington to call upon Miss Marstone, who had gone 
two days previously to stay with some friends there , and to 
beg that Theodora would accompany her. Aware that it 
would be as great a penance to Emma as to herseif, Theo- 
dora would fain have been excused, butlet herseif be over- 
ruled on Lady Elizabeth*s promise to supply her place at 
home, and assurance that it would be a positive relief that 
she should be of the party , even if she did not get out of the 
carriage , as a check upon the length of time Emma would 
spend with her friend. 

, The two unwilling companions set forth , each in her own 
comer of the carriage, Emma leaningback, herthickblue 
veil hiding her face; Theodora, who always repudiated 

'Veils, sitting upright, her face tumed so as to catch the 
breeze on her hot temples, wishing she could tum herseif 
into Violet, and possess her power of sweet persuasion and 
consolation. She could think of nothing to say, and began 

-at last to fear that her silence might appear unkind. She 

. tried to interest Emma by speaking of Johnnie , but she only 
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obtained brief replies, and the conversatian had dropped 
before they left the streeta and entered on suburban scenery. 
Theodora exclaimed at a gorgeous Virgmian creeper — 
"AbnoBtasfineastheoneatthePriory/' saidshe. . 

Emma looked and sighed. 

'^Bickworth must be in high glory. I know nothing 
prettier than the many-coloured woods sloping into the 
meadow, with the soft mist rising. You will find home 
beautifol." 

^^I cannot bear the thought of it," Bald Emma, in an 
ander tone. 

^'How glad your little orphans will be! How many hare 
you?" 

«^TherearefiTe." 

Theodora saw ehe hated the Bubject, but thought it good 
for her, and went on to teil her of a case at Whilford, 
cramming the subject into her ear at first against the 
stomach of her sense ; but it could not but exact attention, a 
widow sinking in a decline after sorrows which, by com- 
parison, made all young lady troubles shrink into atome« 
Emma became interested , and began to ask questions. 

^< You will go to see the mgther? Popr thing, I hope she 
may be alive to hear of the prospect for her child. I am 
sorry to be unable to go and see her, and should be so glad 
to know you near and able to attend to her." 

" We will write to the housekeeper ," said Emma. 

" Are you not going back yourself? " 

" I don't know; I have no heart to think of it." 

"Emma" said Theodora, "we need not go on as if we 
did not understand each other. Violet can attend to you 
now; I wish you would talk to her. No one can comfortas 
she can." 

"I do not wish to tease her with my — " 

"She knows, she longs to help you. Don't you know 
how fond of you she always was? You two appreciated each 
other from the first." 

" It is of no use. She never entered into my yiews. She 
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does not nnderstand. It is her sitaation I blame, not her- 
• seif. She is a dear creature , and I once had a strong girlish 
enthusiasm for her/' 

"Oncel" cried Theodora, <^what has she ever done to 
lessen enthusiasm for all that is good and lovely ? " 

£mma hung her head, alarmed; and Theodora more' 
gently insisted, tili, by the power which in childhood ehe 
had ezerted OTerEmma, she forced ontananswer. '^For- 
give me, if I must teil you. I have thought her too fond of 
going out. It was no wonder, so very young as she was. 
I do not find fault, but it seemed to dispel an illusion that 
ehe was superior to other people. Don't you remember one 
party she would go to against waming, that one where she 
. fainted? I could never feel the same for her afterwards." 

Theodora was silent for a few seconds, then exciaimed, 
"0 Violet, is there no end to the injuriesi bare done you? 
Emma, never judge without seeing behind the curtain. It 
was my fault. It was when I was crazed with wilfulness. 
Your mother offered to chaperon me, I was set on going 
•with Mrs. Finch, and as the only means of preventing that, 
Violet sacrificed herseif. I did not know she likewise sacri- 
£eed the friendship of the only person, ezcept John, who 
had been kind to her." 

<'I wish Theresa had known this ," said Emma. 

"Now you know it, will you not tum to Violet for advice 
and comfort? I know what she can be. If you could guess 
what she saved me from , you would fly at once to her." 

"I cannot begin now, I cannot look anywhere that ro- 
calls past happiness!" said Emma, murmuring low, as 
though the words, in spite of herseif, broke from her op- 
pressed heart. "Would that I could hide my head! Oh! 
that I had wings like a dove ! " 

**Emma, you have them. They may carry you into what 
seems to be a wildemess, but go brarely on, and you will 
beatrestatlast" 

" What do you mean?" 

"Thewmgsofduty." 
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"If I only knew where it was." 

"Your mother, your dependents, yoor orphans, yoor 
beautiful old plan — " 

Emma only groaned, and held np her hand in depre- 
cation. 

"I have feit it," eontinued Theodora. "I know how 
rain, and vapid, and weary everything seems, as if the sap 
of life was gone, but if we are content to remain in the 
wildemess, itbeginstoblossomatlast, indeed it does." 

'^I thought you had had no tronbles ," saidEmma, with 
more interest. " They conld not hare been such as mine." 

"In one respect they were worse, f or they were entirely 
my own fault." 

" May I ask , is there no hope for you? " 

"No," said Theodora, "I believe there is none. But 
a certain peaceful feeling, independent ofthat, cameafter 
the desolateness, and has nevergoneutterly away, though 
I have had to reap the harrest of the eril that I sowed. Oh ! 
depend upon it, there is nothing like resolutely facingthe 
day's work." 

Emma made no answer; they had come to the gate of a 
yilla, and Theodora thought she might as weil have held 
her peace, since Theresa would undo the whole. 

Miss Marstone was not within, but she had left a note 
for Miss Branden. Emma, after reading it, timidly said 
that Theresa had gone to spend the day with a friend, who 
was boarding in a conrent not far off, and that she wished 
her to come and make her visit to her there. Then timidly 
glancing towards her companion, she desired to be driven 
thither, but Theodora, leaningforward, said, inanautho- 
ritative manner, "Drive on two miles on the road. We will 
say where next when we come back." 

"I beg your pardon," she said to Emma, "but this is 
not a Step to be taken inconsiderately." 

Emma did not reply, Theodora perceived that her de- 
cided manner had terrified her. " I am sorry if I was rode," 
8he said; "I did not mean it, bnt I thought you were acting 
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precipitately, and that you would be glad to have time to 
reflect before going to this place without your mother's 
knowledge." 

" It is not precipitately ," said Emma , faintly. 

"You don't mean that this was a pre-concerted scheme? 
If so , pray let me out, and I will go home alone." 

"No , no, I did not mean exactly — don't use such words, 
Theodora. Only sister Mary Angela — Theresa's great 
friend — had joined the. Eoman conmiunion. Theresa 
wished me to see her and the convent, and said that perhaps 
I might find her there. If I had told mamma, she would 
have fancied I should be kidnapped like young ladies in 
books. I believe you expeet it yourself," said Emma, 
giggling hysterically. 

"I Üiink, and she thinks nothing but what is rational," 
said Theodora, coldly, "that it is a sad thing to see you 
taught to resort to subterfuges, and that they caniead into 
no safe course." 

" You do not know Theresa , or you would not aecuse her 
of what she would detest." 

"I speak from what I see. She has arranged in secret 
that, without your mother's knowledge, you should' by 
stealth go to a place , where you both kaow Lady Elizabeth 
would be shocked to hear of you." 

" I thought you understood the true Catholic spirit ," said 
Emma , " and were interested in these things." 

" The Catholic spirit is anything but such treatment of a 
mother," said Theodora. "Once for all, do you mean to 
go to this place , or do you not? I see a cab , and if you go 
I retum home in that." 

" Of course then I must give it up." 

"Now, andforever, unless with your mother*s consent, 
Ihope," said Theodora. 

Emma did not answer, and they proceeded for some 
distance, Theodora wondering what could be her com- 
panion's frame of mind, and what she ought to do next So 
far, it was the sort of compulsion she had been wont to 
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employ in the unscrupulous hours of childhood; but this 
was no gain — Emma's reason ought to be convinced, and 
of this she had little hope. Miss Brandon was the first to 
break silence. That word subterfuge rankled , as it must in 
any honourable mind, and she began — "I wish you would 
do Theresa justice. No one can have a greater contempt 
than she for anything underhand." 

Theodora tried notto laugh, and could not help pitying 
the fond affections that were blind to every fault in the 
beloved object. - 

" Ah ! " said Emma , in answer to her silence , " you think 
this bears the appearance of it ; but you may be certain that 
Theresa is absolutely sure to act conscientiously.'* 

"Some people follow their conscience — some drive it." 

"New, do let me explain it," entreated Emma, and 
talking eagerly and rather mistily, she told in many more 
words than were needful how Theresa had serious doubts as 
to what she termed Anglicanism, reckoning against it every 
laxity in doctrine or in discipline that came to her know- 
ledge, and admiring every thing in other branches of the 
Church. Emma, taking all for granted that Theresa said, 
was strongly of the same mind, and while both made high 
professions of attachment to their, own communion, they 
were in a course of dwelling on all the allurements held out 
in other quarters. By some astonishing train of reasoning, 
frequent in persons in a state of excitement and self-decep- 
tion, they had persuaded themselves that Mark Gardner's 
retum to his evil courses had been for want of a monastery 
to receive him; and their tendency to romance about con- 
ventual institutions had been exaggerated by the present 
State of Emma's spirits , which gave her a desire to retire 
from the world, as well as a distaste to the projects in which 
she had lately given her false lover but too large a share. 
"Peace dwells in the cloister," she sighed. 

"You have the essentials of such a life in your power," 
said Theodora. 

"Not the fixed rule — the obedience." 
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"Oh! Emma! yourmotherl" 

"Iwant discipline — Church discipline as in primitive 
times/* Said Emma, impatiently. 

"The most primitive discipline of all is, 'honour thy 
father and mother,'" retumed Theodora. 

There was a sllence. Theodora resumed — "I know 
how one would rather do anything than what is required. 
Violet taught me then that we must not choose our cross." 

Another space, then Emma said, "And you call it a 
subterfage?" 

" Can you honestly call it otherwise? Don't bewilder ns 
with explanations , but simply say what you would have 
thought of it six years ago." 

For Emma not to send forth a vapour of words was im- 
possible , but they did not satisfy even herseif. Those short 
terse sentences of Theodora^s told upon her, and at last she 
did not deny that she should not have thought it right if 
Theresa had not prompted it. 

"Is she more likely to be right, or is the Catechism?" 

"TheCatechism?" 

"To be true and just in all my dealings." 

" She did not think it wrong." 

"No, ofcoursenot, butifitiswrong, and she does not 
think it so , does that make her a safe guide?" 

" You want to set me against her ! " 

"I want you to cease to give her a power over you, which 
is unsafe for any human being." 

"You have laeen talking to mamma." 

"I have been seeing how unhappy she is about you; but 
since I have talked to yourself I have seen far more danger." 

"Poor mamma!" 

" May I teil you how your history appears to a looker-on? 
I know it will be painful , but I think it will be good for you." 

"Well!" 

"You began beautifully. It was delightful to see how 
you and your mother went on in perfect confidence, ready to 
work at everything good together, and she sympathizing in 
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all your projects, only bringing wise caution to restrain 
your ardour." 

"Yes, we were very happy then!" sigliedEmma; "but 
mamma wished me to go iuto society." 

''And wisely. Remember, in the conventual System, a 
girl cannot be a novice tili she has had six montbs in which 
to see the world. It was right that you should count the 
cost. Besides, society in moderation is the best way to 
keep one's mind from growing narrow. Well, then, you 
met Miss Marstone , and she excited your imagination. She 
isreaily clever and good, andl don't wonder atyourliking 
her; but I cannot think that she has done right in cultivating 
your exclusive preference tili she has detached you from 
your mother." 

" She did not always think with her." 

''No, but a sound friend would always place the duty to 
your mother foremost. You made a Pope of her, believcLd 
all she Said, did as she pleased , and she wasflattered, and 
absorbed you more and more, tili really you both came to 
treating Lady Elizabeth's opinion as a nonentity. Can you 
denyit?" 

"No." 

More would have been said, but Theodora would not 
hear, and went on. ''See the consequence. She made a 
fearful mistake, and but for your mother and your remaining 
regard to her authority, where should you hare beennow? 
AU this misery could not have been if you had been safe 
under Lady Elizabeth's wing." 

"No!" faintly said Emma. 

"And now, when your mother has saved you, and her 
heart is aching to comfort you, and take you back to the 
safe old nest where all your duties and schemes lie, Miss 
Marstone tries to keep you from her; and fancies she is 
doing the best and most conscientious thing by teaching you 
to elude her, and go where, to one in your state of mind, is 
temptation indeed. Oh! Emma, she may think it right; 
but are you acting kindly by the mother who has only you? ** 
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Theodora was very glad to see tears. "I cannot bear to 
go home ! " presently said Emma. 

"Have you thought how badly all the poor people mußt 
be getting on without you? All your children — it is half a 
year since you saw them ! " 

Emma groaned. 

"Yes, it is bad enough at first You have had aheavy 
trial indeed , poor Emma; but what is a trial but something 
to try US? Would it not be more manful to face the pain of 
going home , and to take up your allotted work? Then you 
would be submitting, not to a self-made rule, but to 
Heaven*s own appointment." 

Was £mma*s mind disengaged enough for curiosity, or 
did she want to quit the subject? She said — "Yoü have 
had a trial of this kind y ourself ? " 

Theodora had a struggle. To teil the whole seemed to 
her as uncalled for, as painfnl; and yet there must be 
reciprocity if there is to be confidence , and she could not 
bear to advise like one who had never erred. She, there- 
fore, confessed how her happiness had been wrecked by 
her own fault, and related the subsequent misery; how 
Violet had repelled the disposition to exalt her rather than 
her parents , and had well nigh forced her abroad, and how 
there in the dreary waste , a well of peace had sprang up, 
and had been with her ever since. 

Short as Theodora tried to make the story she so much 
disliked, it lasted tili they were almost at home. It had 
its effect. To be thrown over upon Lady Martindale and 
Mrs. Nesbit at Baden could not but appear to Emma a worse 
lot than to be left to her own mother and Bickworth , which, 
after all, she loved so well; and the promise of peace to 
be won by foUowing appointed paths was a refreishing 
sound. 

She had, this whole time , never thought of her mother's 
feelings, and the real a£Fection she entertained was once 
more awake. Besides, to see how Theodora represented 
their scheme, not only shook her faith in Theresa, but 
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alarmed her sense of right on her own account. In short, 
though she said no word , there was a warmth in her meeting 
with Lady Elizabeth, on their retum, that gave Theodora 
hopes. 

Next moming came a note. 

"My deab Theodoba, — I have deeided to go home at 
once. I could not rest without Theresa*s explanation, so I 
have written to her, and I had rather hare it by letter than 
in person. I talked tili two o'clock last night with mamma, 
and we go home at twelve to-day. Teil Violet we will come 
in for a few moments to take leave. 
, * * Your affectionate, 

"E. E. B." 

" There is one thing to be thankfnl for ! " said Theodora. 

The Visit was very short; Emma hardly spoke orraised 
her eyes, and Theodora hoped that some of her timidity 
arose from repentance for her false judgment of Violet. To 
Theodora, she said — "You shall see Theresa's explana- 
tion," and Theodora deserved credit for not saying it wQuld 
be a curiosity. 

Lady Elizabeth did as she had not done since Theodora 
was a little child ; she put her arm round her neck and kissed 
her affectionately; murmuring, "Thankyou, mydear." 

This little scene seemed to brace Theodora for the trial 
of the evening. Percy had offered to sit up that night with 
Arthur, and she had to receive him , and wait with him in the 
drawing-room tili he should be summoned. It was a hard 
thing to see him so distant and reserved, and the mere awk- 
wardness was unpleasant enough. She could devise nothing 
to say that did not touch on old times, and he sat engrossed 
with a book, the reviewal of which was to be bis night*s em- 
ployment. 
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CHAPTEß Xin. 

Should th!8 new-blossomed hope be coldly nipped, 
Then wer« I desoUte indced. 

Philip van Artevelde — H. Tati.o&. 

Thb night was apt to be the worst time with Arthur; and 
Violet generallj found him in the moming in a state of 
feverish discomfort and despondeney that was not easily 
soothed. Anzious to know how he had fared with his new 
attendant, she came in as early as possible, and was rejoiced 
to find that he had passed an unusually comfortable night, 
had been interested and cheered by Percy's conversation, 
and had slept some hours. 

Percy's occupation, in the mean time, was shown by 
some sheets of manuscript on the table near the fire. 

" I see yoü have not been losing time ," said Violet. 

"I fear —I fear I have," he answered, as rather nerrously 
he began to gather up some abortive commencements and 
throw them into the fire. 

'^Take care, that is mine," exclaimed she, seeing the 
words ^'Mrs. Martindale," and thinking he had seizedupon 
a letter which he had written to her from Worthboume on 
Arthur's business. She held out her band for it, and he 
yielded it, but the next moment she saw it was freshly 
written ; before she could speak she heard the door closed, 
and Arthur sleepilymuttered, " Gone already." Dreading 
some new brauch of the Boulogneaffair, she sat down, and 
with a beating heart read by the firelight: — 

"I can bear it no longer I Long ago I committed one 
great foUy , and should have been guilty of a greater, if you 
had not judggd more wisely for me than I for myself. You 
did, indeed, act *kindly as ever;* and I have thanked you 
for it a thousand times , since I came to my seuses in the dis- 
mal altitude of my sixihne itage at Paris. 

**No disrespect to your sister, to whom I did greater in- 
justice than I knew, in asking her to seal my mistake. I 
threw away a rough diamond because its sharp edges 
Bcratched myfingers, and, in myfitofpassion, triedtofiU 
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up its place with another jewel. Happily yau and she knew 
better! Now I see the diamond sparkling, refined, trans- 
cendent, with such chastened lustre as evenl scarce dared 
to ezpect! 

" These solitary years of disappointment have brought 
me to a sense of the harshness and arrogance of my dealings 
with the high nature that had so generously entrusted itself 
to me. There was presumption from the first in undertaking 
to mould her, rudeness in my attempts to control her, and 
precipitate passion and jealousy in resenting the displeasnre 
I had proYoked; and all was crowned by the absurd notion 
that pique with her was loye of your sister! 

'^ I see it all now, or rather I have seen it ever since it was 
too late; I have brooded over it tili I have been half dis- 
tracted , night after night ! And now I can hardly speak , or 
raise my head in her presence. I must have her pardon, 
whether I dare or not to ask one thing more. I never was 
snre that her heart was mine ; my conduct did not deserve 
it, whatever my feelings did. If she accepted me from 
romance , I did enough to open her eyes ! I am told she ac- 
cepts LordStErme — fit retribution on me, who used to look 
down on him in my arrogant foUy , and have to own that he 
has merited her, while I — 

^^But, at least, I trust to your goodness to obtain some 
Word of forgiveness for me without distnrbing her peace of 
mind. I would not expose her to one distressing scene ! She 
has gone through a great deal, and the traces of grief and 
care on that noble countenance almost break my heart. I 
would not give her the useless pain of havingto reject me, 
and of perceiving the pain I should not be able to conceal. 

"I commit myself to your kindness, then, and entreat 
of you, if the feeling for me was a delusion, or if it is extinct, 
to let me know in the manner least painfal to you ; and, when 
she can endure the subject, to teil her how bitterly I have 
repented of having tried to force humility on her, when I 
stood in still greater need of the lesson, and of having flown 
off in anger when she revolted at my dictation. One word of 
Heartsease, IL 18 
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forgiveness wonld be solace in a life of deserredlonelineBs 
and disappointment." 

Trembling with gladnesS) Violet could hardly refrain 
from Tousing Arthur to hear the good news ! She hastily 
wrote the word "Try!" twisted it into a note, and sent it 
down in case Mr. Fotheringham should still be in the house. 
The missiTe retamed not, and she sat down to eigoy her 
gladness as a Sunday moming's gift. 

For Violet, thoughweak, anxious, and overworked, was 
capable of receiving and being cheered by eaeh sunbeam 
that shone on herseif or on her loved ones. Perhaps it was 
the reward of her resignation and trust, that even the parti- 
cipation (as it might almost be called) of her hasband*s 
suJffering, and the constantly hearing bis despondence, could 
not deprive her of her hopefulness. Ever since the first two 
days she had been buojed up by a persuasion of bis re- 
covery, which found food in eaeh token of improvement; 
and, above all, there was something in Arthur that relieved 
the Beeret bürden that had so long oppressed her. 

She was free to receive solace and rejoice in the joy of 
others ; and when Theodora met her in the moming, eye and 
lip were beaming with a suppressed smile of congratulation, 
that hardly suited with the thin, white face. 

^'Arthur's comfortable night has done you both good," 
Said Theodora. " Perey is a better nurse than I." 

"Oh, yesi it is all Percy's doingl" said Violet, there 
checking herseif; but laughing and blushing, so thatfor a 
moment she looked quite girlishly pretty . 

No more was heard of Mr. Fotheriogham tili Johnnie 
came home from the aftemoon's service, and reported that 
the owl-man was in the drawing-room with Aunt Theodora. 

At church Johnnie had seen bis papa's good-natured 
friend in the aisle, and, with bis band on the door of the seat 
and bis engaging face lifted up , had invited bim in. 

Innocent Johnnie! he little knew what tumultuous 
thoughts were set whirling through bis aunt's mind. The 
last time Percy had joined her at church, the whole time of 
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the Service had been spentin the conflict between pride and 
affection. Now, there was shame for tbls fresh swarm of 
long forgotten sins , and as the recollection saddened her 
▼oice in the confession, foremost was the sense of sacrilege 
in haTing there cherished them , and torned her prayer into 
sin. No wonder she had been for a time yielded up to her 
pride and seif- will ! 

As silently as usual they walked home from church , and 
she would at onee have gone upstairs , bat he said , in a low, 
hoarse voice, as her foot was onthe step, "May I speak to 
you?" 

She tumed. It was so strangely like that former occa- 
sion that she had a curious, bewildered feeling of having 
passed through the same before; and perhaps she had, in 
her dreams. Scarcely conscious, she walked towards the 
fire. 

"Can you forgive me?" said the same husky voice. 

She raised her eyes to bis face. " Oh, Percy I " — but she 
could say no more, cut shortbyrisingsobs; andshecould 
only hide her face , and burst into tears. 

He was perfectly overwhelmed. "Theodora, dearest! 
do not! I have been too hasty,'* he exclaimed, almost be- 
side himself with distress , and calling her by every affectio- 
nate name. 

"Never mind ! It is only because I have becom« such a 
poor creature!" said she, lookingup withasmile, lost the 
next moment in the uncontroilable weeping. 

" It is my fault ! — my want of consideration. I will go — 
I will call Mrs. Martindale ! " 

"No, no; don't, don'tgol" said Theodora, eagerly — 
her tears driven back. "It was only that I am so foolish 
now." 
, " It Was very wrong to be so abrupt — " 

"No! Oh! it was the relief ! " said Theodora, throwing 
off her shawl , as if to free herseif from oppression. Percy 
took it from her , placed 'her in the arm-chair , and rendered 
her all the little attentions in his power with a sort öftrem- 

18* 
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bliug eagemess, still silent; for she was very mach ex- 
bausted, — not so much from present agitation as from the 
previous strain on mind and bodj. 

It seemed to give a softness and tendemess to their re^ 
Union, such as there never had been between them before, 
as she leant back on the cushions he placed for her, and 
gazed up in bis face as he stood by her , while she rested , as 
if unwilling to disturb the peace and tranquillity. 

At last she said, '^Did I hear you say you had forgiyen 
me?" 

" I asked if you could forgive me ! " 

"II" — she exclaimed , rousmg herseif and sitting up, — 
" I have nothing to forgive ! What are you thmking of ? " 

" And is it tilus you overlook the presumption and harsh- 
ness that — " 

"Hush!" said Theodora; "I was unbearable. No man 
of sense or spirit could be expected to endure such treat- 
ment. But, Percy, I have been very unhappy about it, and 
I do hope I am tamer at last, if you will try me again." 

" Theodora ! " cried Percy, hardly knowing what he said. 
" Can you mean it? After all that is past, may I believe what 
I dared not feel assured of even in former days?" 

"Did you not?" said Theodora, sorrowfuUy. "Then 
my pride must have been even^worse than I supposed." 

" Only let me hear the word from you. You do not know 
what it would be to me." 

**And did you really think I did not care for you? I, 
whose affection for you has been a part of my very seif! I 
am more grieved than ever. I would never have tormented 
you if I had not thought you knew my heart was right all the 
time." ' 

"It was my fault; my anger and impatience! And you 
let me hope that this — this undeserved feeling has survived 
even my usage ! " 

" Nay , it was that which taught me its power. Your re- 
jection was the making of me ; thanks to Violet , who would 
not let me harden myself , and ruin all." 
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^^ Yiolet! I could almost call her our presiding spirit, seilt 
to save US from oorselyes! " 

** Dear Violet ! how glad she will be." 

"Then," said Percy, as if he had only room for one 
thought , '^ are we indeed to begin anew ? " 

" I will try to be less nnbearable," was the stifled answer. 

'^We have both had lessons enough to teach us to be 
more hmnble and forbearing," said Percy, now first ventu- 
ring to take her band. ^< Let us hope that siuce this blessing 
has beengranted us, that we shall be aided in our endea- 
Yours to help each other." 

There was a grave and chastened tone about the meeting 
of these two lovers: Theodora almost terrified at realizing 
that the bliss she had once forfeited was restored to her, and 
Percy peculiarly respectful — almost diffident in manner, 
feeling even more guilty towards her than she did towards 
him. Neither could be content without a füll confession of 
their wrongs towards each other, and the unjust impressions 
that had actuated them; and in the retrospect, time passed- 
so quickly away , that they were taken by surprise when the 
candles camein. 

" I need not go ? " entreated Percy. 

" No , indeed ; but you have had no dinner." 

** Never niind — I want nothing." 

Theodora ran upstairs. Violet understood the suppress- 
ed call in the dressing-room, and met her with outstretched 
arm. 

The children never forgot that evening, so delightfiil did 
the owl-man make himself. Helen even o£Pered him a kiss, 
and wished him good night, saucily calling him Percy; and 
Johnnie set his aunfs cheeks in a glow by saying, "It ought 
to be Uncle Percy, if he belonged to Aunt Helen." 

" What do you know of Aunt Helen?" said Percy, lifting 
him on his knee , with a sudden change of manner. 

Johnnie*s face was deeply tinged ; he beut down his head 
and did not answer, tili, when the inquiry was repeated, he 
whispered, ^^ Mamma said Aunt Helen was so very good.; 
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"Mamma read to me about the dew-dröps, in her written book. 
She told me about her, when I had the blister on, because, 
ehe said , her thoughts helped one to be patient and good." 

Percy put bis arm round him , and this sigh or movement 
surprised Johnnie, who uneasily looked at bis aunt " Ougbt 
I not to have said it? " 

'* Yes, indeed, Johnnie boj. There is nothing so pleasant 
to me to hear ," said Percy. '^ Good night; I shall like yon 
all the better for caring for my dear sister Helen. 

*^Being dead, sheyet speaketh/* murmured he, as the 
children went. <^ Strange how one such tranquil, hidden 
life, which seemed lost and wasted, has told and is telling on 
80 many." 

Even the peace and happiness of that evening conld not 
remove the effects of over-fatigue ; and Percy insisted on 
Theodora*s going early to rest, undertaking again to watch 
by Arthur. She objected, that he had been up all last night 

" I cannot go home to bed ! If you sent me away, I should 
wander in the Square, apostrophizing the gas-lamps, and 
be found to-morrow in the Station, as a disorderly character. 
You had better make my superfluous energies available in 
Arthur* 8 service. Ask if I may come in." 

Theodora thought the sick room had acquired quite a 
new aspect. A Sunday air pervaded the whole , seeming to 
radiate hom Violet, as she sat by the fire; the baby asleep, 
in his little, pink-lined cradle, by her side. The patient 
himself partook of the freshened appearance, as the bright 
glow of firelight played over his white pillows, his bair, 
smooth and shining, and his face where repose and cheer- 
fulness had taken the place of the worn, harassed ezpression 
of suffering. 

Of the welcome there could be no doubt. Arthur's 
hands were both held out, and did not let her go, after 
they had drawn her do\?n to kiss him and sit beside him on 
the bed. 

** Well done I Theodora ," he said; ^'I am glad it is made 
up. He is the best fellow living, and well you deserve — " 
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"0, doü'tsayso!" 

'<Not that he is the best/' said Arthur, squeezing haxd 
both her hands , slb he used to do in fond , teasing schoolboy 
days. *'I shall not say one without the other. Such a pair 
is not to be fonnd in a hurry. You only wanted breaking-in 
to be first-rate , and now you have done it" 

^'No, it was your own dear little wife!" was whispered 
in his ear. He pinched her again, and, still holding her 
fast, said, "IsPercy there? Comein;** and, as he entered, 
"Percy, I once wamed you to kill the cat on the wedding- 
day. I testify that she is dead. This sister of mine is a good 
girl now. Ask Violet" 

**Violet — or, rather, our Heartsease *' — saidPercy, as 
his grasp nearly crushed Violet's soft fingers: ^'thank you: 
yours was the most admirable note ever composed! Never 
was more perfect eloquence du hillett" 

"Eh! Whatwasit?" 

Percy held up the little note before Arthur's eyes; he 
laughed. "Ay! Violet is the only woman I ever knew 
who neyer said more than was to the purpose. But now, 
Mrs. Heartsease , if that is your name, go and put Theodora 
to bed; Percy will stay with me." 

*'Thebaby," objected Violet 

"Never mind, I want you very much," said Theodora; 
"and as Percy says hehas somuch superfluous energy, he 
can take care of two Arthurs at once. I am only afraid of 
his making the great one talk." 

" The great one ,** was at fbrst as silent as the little one; 
bis countenance became very graveand thoughtful; and at 
last he said , " Now, Percy, you must consent to my selling 
out, and paying you." 

" If you do , it must be share and share alike with the rest 
of thecreditors." 

"And that would be no good," said Arthur, "with all 
the harpies to share. I wish you would consent, Percy! 
Think wbat it is to me to lie here , feeling that I have ruined 
not only myself , but all my sister's hopes of ^happiness." 
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" Nay, you have been the means of bringing us togetiier 
again. And as to your wife — " 

'^I must not have her good deeds reckoned to me/* said 
Arthur, sadly. '^ But what can you do? My father cannot 
pay down Theodora's fortune." 

"We must wait," interruptedPercy, cheerfally. 
* Arthur proceeded. "Wait! what for? Now, you are 
cut out of Worthboume , and my aunt'B money might as well 
be at the bottom of the sea, and — " 

"I can hear no croaking on such a day as this/* broke 
in Percy. "As to Worthboume, it is ill waitmg for dead 
men's shoon. I always thought Pelham's as good a life as 
my own, and I never fancied Mrs. Nesbit's hoards. If I 
made three thousand pounds in five years, why may I not 
do so again? 1 11 tum rapacious — give away no more 
artides to benighted editors on their last legs. I can finish 
off my Byzantine history and ooin it into bezants." 

"And these were your hard-eamed sayings, that should 
have forwarded your marriage!" 

"They have," said Percy, smiling. "They will come 
back some way or other. I shall work with a will now! 
I am twice the man I was yesterday. It was heartless work 
before. Now, ^some achieve greatness,' you knöw." 

Arthur would have said more, but Percy stopped him. 
" If you gave it me to-morrow, we could not marry on it Let 
things alone tili you are about again, and John comes home. 
Meantime, trust her and me for being happy. Aficoforthe 
World and worldling's base." 

He attained his object in making Arthur smile; andViolet 
presently retuming, they sat on opposite sides of the fire, 
and held one of the happiest conversations of their. lives. 
Violet told the whole story of the fire, which seemed as new 
to Arthur as to Percy. 

" Why did I never hear this before ? " he asked. 

"Youhearditatthetime," said Violet. 

Recollections came across Arthur, and he tumed away 
his head, self-convicted of having thought the women made a 
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tedions history, and that he could not be bored hj attending. 
Percy '3 way of listening, meanwhile, was with bis foot on the 
f ender, bis elbow on bis knee, bis cbin resting on bis band, 
bis brigbt gray eyes fixed füll on Violet, witb a beaming look 
of gladness, and now and tben a nod of assent, as if no 
heroism on Tbeodora^s part could surpass nie expectations, 
for be could bave told it all beforeband. However , bis tum 
came, wben Violet described ber last expedition after tbe 
cbess-board, and tbe injury it bad entailed. 

^^Now, now; you don't say so!** said be, stammering 
witb eagemess, and starting up. 

" Poor dear, sbe bardly knew wbat sbe did ," said Violet. 

"I remember," said Artbur. " That was tbe time of the 
delusion that Percy bad taken up witb bis present cousin- 
in-law." 

Violet blusbed. She was too much asbamed of ever 
bayingbadthe idea to bear to recall it; and wben Arthur 
explained, Percy shuddered, and exclaimed, "No, Ithank 
you. Violet! you knew enougb against me; but you need 
not bave thought me quite come to that!" 

On tbe morrow, Percy came in as tbe children's lessons 
were concluded. He studied Tbeodora*s face tenderly , and 
hoped that sbe bad rested. Sbe laughed, and called herseif 
perfectly well; and, indeed, ber eyes were as large and 
as biigbt as they ougbt to be, and she bad discovered, 
that moming, that ber black locks would make a much 
more respectaHe sbow if properly managed. He would not 
have mistaken her if sbe bad looked as sbe did now tbree 
weeks ago. 

After they bad talked for some time, Theodora said^ 
"We must not talk away the wbole moming; I must write 
to papa." 

" Yes," said Percy, "I came to speak oftbat. Theodora, 
perhaps it was wrong to say wbat I did last night." 

"How?" said sbe, frigbtened. 

"You ougbt to bave been told bow much worse my Posi- 
tion is than before." 
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"Oh! isthat all?" 

"It is a Yery Berious all ,*' he answered. " When I spoke 
before, and was cool enough to treat it as if I was conferriog 
a favour on you, it was wonderful that your father consented. 
Now, you see, Worthbourne is gone — " 

"How can you care for that?" 

"I did not, tili I began to look at it from your father's 
point of yiew. Besides, I ought to teil you, that there is 
no Chance even of a legacy. I find that Mrs. Fotheringham 
rules the house , and has tried to prejudice my uncle against 
me. On the marriage, there were fresh arrangements; my 
nncle was to alter his will , and it was on that occasion that 
Sir Antony sent for me to keep up the balance, and save 
him from her infiuence. Mrs. Martindale was right about 
her. What a mischief-maker she is I My delay gave great 
ofEence." 

"Your delay onArthur's account?" 

" Yes; she managed to turn it against me. Imagine her 
having persuaded them that I reckoned on Pelham's being 
set aside to make room for me. She says it was named in 
this house!" 

" Yes , by Jane herseif." 

" She represented me as so disgusted at the marriagethat 
I would pay no attention to Sir Antony. I saw how it was 
when she received me, purring and coazing, and seeming 
to be making my peace with my uncle. Byandby, Pelham, 
when we grew intimate again, blundered out the whole, — 
that his father wished to have settled something on me; but 
that Jane had persuaded him that the whole might be wanted 
as a Provision for their family. I cared not one rush then, 
but it makes a difference now. As for my former line , I am 
forgotten or worse. I have said blunt things that there was 
no call for me to say. No one chooses to have me for an 
underling, and there is no more chance of my getting an 
appointment than of bein g made ELhan of Tartary. Author- 
ship is all that is left to me." 

" You have done great things in that way," said Theodora. 



^ 
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"I had made something, bnt I was obliged to advance it 
the other day to get Arthur out of this scrape, and there ifl 
no Chance of hie being able to pay it , poor fellow ! " 

'* Oh, Percy I thank you more for this than for all. If the 
pressure had come , I believe it would have killed him. If 
you had seen the misery of those days ! " 

"And now," continued Percy, "poor Arthur is most 
anxious it should be paid ; but I ought not to consent. If he 
were to seil out now, he would be almost destitute. I have 
persuaded him to let all rest in silence tili John comes." 

"I am glad you have," said Theodora. "I am afraid 
papa is a good deal pressed for money. The rents have had 
to be reduced ; and John wants all the Barbuda income to 
spend on the estate there. Even before the fire, papa talked 
of bringing John home to cut off the entail, and seil some 
land; and the house was insured far short of its value. 
He wants to get rid of Armstrong and all the finery of the 
garden; but he is afraid of vexing mamma, and in the mean 
time he is very glad that we are living more cheaply in the 
cottage. I really do not think he could conveniently pay 
such a sum; and just at present, too, I had rather poor 
Arthur's faults were not brought before him." 

"It comes to this, then; — Is it for your happiness to 
enter upon an indefinite engagement, and wait for the cfaance 
of my working myself up into such a competency as may 
make our marriage not too imprudent? It cannot, as far as 
Icansee, beforyears; it may be never." 

" When I thought you would not have me , I meant to be 
an old maid," said Theodora; J* and Percy, this time you 
shall not think I do not care for you. If we have to wait for 
our whole lives , let it be with the knowledge that we belong 
to each other. I could not give up that now, and" — as he 
pressed her band — "mind, I am old enough to be trusted 
to choose poverty. I know I can live on a little: I trust to 
you to teil me whenever there is enough." 

" And your father?" 

" He will not object — he will ifejoice. The way I regarded 
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tbat dear f ather was one of the worst sins of that time ! It is 
better it should be as it is. Mamma could not well do with- 
out me now ; I should be in doubt about leaving her , even if 
the rest were piain. So that is trouble saved," she added 
with a smile. 

" If they will see it in the same light ! If they will forgire 
as readily as you do one of the greatest injuries to ayoung 
lady." 

^*Hush — nonsense. Papa always considered that it 
served me right. And really this is such perfeet content, that 
I do not know how to understand it. You had always the 
power of reconciliation in your hands ; but, you know, I had 
not; and, apart from all other feelings, the mere craving 
for pardon was so painful! It was only yesterday moming 
that I was thinking it might, at least, come in the other 
World." 

"The pardon I was begging Violet to seek for me! — I 
trusted to obtain that, though I little hoped — " 

"But indeed, Percy, we must write our letters, or the 
children will be upon us again." 

Her letter was more easily written than Percy*s. He 
wrote, andtoreup, and considered, and talked to her, and 
wished John was at home, and said that Lord Martindale 
would be perfectly justified in withdrawing bis consent, and 
declaring him a presimiptuous wretch. 

"What! when you have rescued bis son? No, indeed, 
papaknows you too well! I have no fears: for though he is 
not aware of the cost of what you did for Arthur, he is most 
grateful for what he does know of ; he thinks you saved bis 
life , and eyen without that, he is too kind to me to do what 
— I could not bear." 

" I will try to believe you." 

"I was thinking that this is just retribution onme, that 
whereas I led Arthur into temptation, this debt should be the 
obstacle." 

Perhaps nothing gratified him more than to hear her 
speak of the loan as if she participated in the loss , not as if 
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she viewed it firom the Martindale side of the question, and 
feit it too much of an Obligation. 

His letter was not written tili just in time for the post, and 
it travelled in the same cover wiüi hers. Till the answer 
arrived he was very anxious, came little to thehouse, and 
only put on his cheerful air before Arthur, wjiose spirits 
could not afford to be lowered. Theodora was secure. She 
knew that she deserved that there shbuld be difficulties ; but 
at the same time she had the sense that the tide had tumed. 
Pardon had come, and with it hope ; and though she tried to 
school herseif to sul}mit to disappointment, she could not 
expeet it. She knew she might trust to her father's kind 
unworldly temper and sense of justice, now that he was left 
to himself. And when the letter came, Percy brought it in 
triumph under the shade of the oldgreenumbrella, which 
hitherto he had not dared to produce. 

Lord Martindale said everything affectionate and cordial. 
If he grieved at the unpromising prospect, he was wise 
enough to know itwas too late to try to thwart an attachment 
which had survived such shocks; and he only dwelt on his 
rejoicing that, after all her trials , his daughter should have 
merited the restoration of the affection of one whom he 
esteemed so highly. 

He fully forgave the former rejection, and declared that 
it was with far more hope and confidence of their happiness 
that he now accorded his sanction than when last it had been 
asked; and the terms in which he spoke of his daughter 
seemed to deepen her humility by the strength of their com- 
mendation. 

Happy days succeeded; the lodgings in Piccadilly were 
nearly deserted. Percy was always either nursing Arthur, 
playing with the children , or bringing sheets of Byzantine 
history for revision ; and he was much slower in looking over 
Theodora*s copies of them than in writing them himself 
There was much grave quiet talk between the lovers when 
alone together. They were much altered since the time when 
their chief satisfaction seemed to lie in teasing and trimnph- 
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mg over one another ; past tronbles and vagae prospects had 
a sobering influence; and they feit that while they enjoyed 
their present nnion as an nnlooked-for blessing, it might be 
only a resting point before a long period of trial, Separation, 
and disappointment. It gave a resigned tone to their happi- 
nes8, even while its oncertainty rendered it more precions. 

All mirthfulness , except what the children called forth, 
was reserved for Arthur*B room; but he thoughtPercy as 
gay and light-hearted as ever, and bis sister not mach less 
80. Percy would not bring their anxieties to depress the 
fluctuating spirits , which , wearied with the sameness of a 
sickroom, yariedwithevery changeof weather, every Sen- 
sation of the hour. 

Theodora almost wondered atPercy's talking away every 
desponding fit of Arthur's, whether about his health, his 
money matters, or their hopes. She said, thongh it was 
most trying to hear him talk of never Coming down again, of 
not living to see the children grow np , and never allowing 
that he feit better, that she thought, considering how mnch 
depended on the Impression now made, it might be false 
kindness to talk away his low spirits. Were they not Te- 
pentance? Perhaps Percy was right, but she should not 
have dared to do so. 

"Theodora, you do not 'know the difference between re- 
flection and dejection. Arthur^s repentance is too deep a 
thing for surface talk. It does not depend on my making him 
laugh or not" ^ 

" If anziety about himself keeps it up — " 

"If I let him believe that I do not think he will recover, 
for the sake of encouraging his repentance, I should be 
leaving him in a delusion, and that I have no right to do. 
Better let him feel himself repenting as having to redeem 
what is past, than merely outof terror, thinking the temp- 
tations have given him up , not that he gives them up. Why, 
when he told me to seil his saddle horses the other day , and 
that he should never ride again, it was nothing, and I only 
roused him up to hope to be out in the spring. Then hebegan 
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to lament over his beantifal mare , — bat when it came to bis 
saying he had sacrificed Violet's drives forher, andthatbe 
had been a selfish wretch, who never deserved to mounta 
borse again, and ending with a deep sigb, and ^Let her go, 
I ought to give her up^,* there was reality and sinceritj, and 
I acted on it No , if Arthur comes out of his room a changed 
character, it mnst be bj strengthening his resolution, not 
by weakening bis mind , bj letting bim give way to the mere 
depression of ilhiess." 

"You believe the change real? Oh, you don*t know 
what the doubt is to me! after my share in the evil, the 
anxiety is doubly intense ! and I cannot see much demonstra- 
tion except in his sadness , which you call bodily weakness." 

" We cannot pry into hidden things," Percy answered. 
'' Watch his wife , and you will see that she is satisfied. You 
may trust bim to her, and to Him in whose hands he is. Of 
this I am sure, that there is a patient consideration for 
others, and readiness to make sacrifices that are not like 
what he used to be. You are not satisfied? It is not as you 
would repent; bat you must remember that Arthur's is after 
all a boy's character; he has feit his errors as acutely as I 
think he can feel them , and if he is tuming from tbem, that 
is all we can justly expect. They were more weakness than 
wilfulness." 

" Not like mine ! " saidTheodora; "but onp thing more, 
Percy — Can it be right for him to see no clergyman?" 

"Wait," Said Percy again. "Violet can judge and in- 
fiuence him better than you or I. Depend upon it, she will 
do the right thing at the right time. Letting him alone to 
leam from his cbildren seems to me the safest course/' 

Theodora acquiesced, somewhat comforted by the con- 
versation, tbough it was one ofthose matters, in which the 
most loving heart must submit to uncertalnty, in patient 
hope and prayer. 

Just before Christmas, Theodora was summonedhome; 
for her mother was too unwell and dispirited to do witbout 
her any longer. Her father ojffiered to come and take her 
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place , but Arthur and Violet decided that it would be a pity 
to nnsetüe him from faome again. Arthur was now able to 
sit up for some hours each day , and Percy undertook to be 
alwajB at band. He was invited to Brogden for Christmas ; 
but it was agreed between him and Theodora that they must 
deny themselves the pleasure of spending ittogether; tbey 
thought it unfit to leave Violet even for a few days entirely 
unassisted. 

Mr. Hugh Martindale came to fetch Theodora home. He 
brought a more satisfactory account of poor Emma, who 
had never forwarded the promised explanation to Theodora. 
Lady Elizabeth had applied to him to clear Emma's mind 
from some of the doubts and difficulties inspired by her 
friend, and at present, though her spirits were very low, 
they considered that one great step had been gained, for 
she had ceased every day to write to Miss Marstone. 

Theodora had fixed many hopes on her cousin's interview 
with Arthur, but they only talked of Brogden news; how- 
ever, she heard afterwards that Hugh was well satisfied 
with what he had seen of him , and that he thought Percy's 
view the safest. It was better to force nothing upon him. 
It was a sad struggle to resolve to depart, but it was made in 
thankfulness , when Theodora remembered the feelings with 
which she had entered that house. She went up in the early 
moming to wish Arthur good bye. He raised himself and 
embraced her fondly. 

"Thank you, Theodora," he said; "you have been a 
good sister to me." 

"Oh, Arthur,, Arthur!" as the dark remembrance 
came , but he did not perceive it. 

"I have been an ungrateful wretch, but I never under- 
stood it tili lately," said he again. "The fire, — those 
children — " 

"Hush, hush! you are hurting yourself," for he was 
choked with excess of feeling. 

"I can't say more; — but, oh! if I could help keeping 
you from happiness!" and he was here overpowered by 
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eougli and emotion so mach as to alarm her, and ehe waa 
forced to keep silence, and only kiss bim again. He re- 
tarned it with a squeeze of the band and a look of affection. 
He had never giren her such an one in the days when she 
deemed his love a thing exclusively her own; she had now 
gained something far better than his heart had then to effer. 
The best spot in it then had nothing half 00 deep, fond, 
and onselfisb as what he gave her now. 

She had ceased her wilfal struggle , and besides all tbe 
rest, even this was added unto her. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A calm stream flowing with a maddy one, 

Till, In ita onward carrent, it absorbs 
With swifter movement and In purer llght 

The vexed eddies of ita wayward brother, 
A leaning and upbearing paraslte, 

Clothing the stem , which eise had fallen qaite* 
Shadow forth thee; the world hath not another 

Of auch reflned and ohaatened purity.; 

Tunrnox. 

Patiencb and prayer brought their fruit in due season. 

" Violet, you will not be able to go to church on Chriert- 
mas-day." 

"No, I am not streng enough, even if yon could 
spare me." 

"Do you think Mr. Rivers could come to us?** 
'"0, thankyoul" 

Those were the words , btit the flush that gave colour to 
Arthur's face showed the effort which they cost, and his 
wife's brief answer was cut short by the sweetest tears she 
had ever shed. 

She wrote a note to the clergyman , which was answered 
by a call the same afternoon. It took Arthur by surprise; 
but his mind was made üp, and colouring deeply, he de- 
Bired that Mr. Rivers should be shown up. ' Violet left them 
alone together, her heart throbbing wiöi grateful hope and 
Bupplication. 
Uearliease, IL 19 
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Arthur'B honest thougk falteringayowal, ''I havenever 
thonght enongh of these things," was bis wbole history. 

It had been grace missed and neglected, rather than wil- 
fullj abused. There had of course been opportunities , but 
there had been little culture or guidanxie in his early days; 
his confirmation had taken place as a matter of form , and 
he had never been a communicant; withheld at once by 
ignorance and dread of strictness , as well as by a species of 
awe. Even his better and more conscientious feeÜngs had 
been aroused merely by his affections instead of by the 
higher sense of duty ; and now it was through these that the 
true Yoice had at length reached him. 

He had leamt more from his little boy's devotions than 
all the years of his life had taught him. The ever present 
influence under which his wife and that child lived and acted, 
impressed itself on him as a truth and reality , and the con- 
sciousness of his füll responsibility dawned upon him. In 
the early part of his illness, his despair had been at the 
thought of his failures as husband , father , and son. Now 
there came on him the perception that not merely in his 
human relations had he transgressed , but that far more had 
he slighted the Almighty and Long-suffering Father. He 
looked back on his life of disregard, his dire offences — 

Thus awakened, he watched each word from his little 
unconscious teacher, to gather from them clearer hopes of 
mercy and pardon. Happily, Johnnie, in his daily lessons, 
was going through the ground-work, and those words of 
mighty signification conyeyed-meanings to the father, which 
the innocent child had as yet no need to unfold. The long 
silent hours gave time for) thought, and often when the 
watchers deemed that the stifled groan or restless movement 
arose from pain or oppression, it was in fact drawn forth by 
the weight on his mind. 

So it had gone on; while mingledfeelingsof shame, re- 
serve, and reluctance to show himself in a newlight, kept 
his lips dosed, and days and weeks passed before he 
brought himself to speak the word even to his wife. When 
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it was spoken, her silent intense gladness was at once a re- 
ward and a reboke. Though she scarcely spoke, he knew 
her well enough to perceive more perfect J07 than even at 
the moment when she first made him smile on their first- 
bom son. 

He raised his eyes to meet thatlook again, when, after 
his interview with the clergyman, she came back to join in 
fizing the hour. Contritlon, dread, shame, penitence, all 
seemed to be soothed , and jet rendered deeper , bj meeting 
those eyes of serene and perfect content and thankfulness. 

That eyening Johnnie was taming over prints by 
his side. 

^ ^'There is the Good Shepherd, Papa. Do you see the 
poor sheep, who wandered out of the fold, away into the 
wildemess among the rocks and deserts — that is doing 
wrong, you know, Papa. And it lost itsway, and the wo^ 
was watching to tear it to pieces, that is Satan; but the 
G-ood Shepherd," and the child beut his head reverently, 
'^He went after it. Mamma said that means that He touches 
our hearts and makes us sorry, and it looked up and was 
ready — as we pray to be made good again. So then He 
laid it on His Shoulders, and carried it safe home to be 
happy in the fold again. Is He not very good, Papa? And 
only thinkl There is joy among the Holy Angels in Heaven 
when one sinner grieves and comes back." 

Johnnie was wont to go on in this dreamy way without ex- 
pectingananswer ; but he waJ startled to see his father'sface 
hidden by the shadowy fingers thatpropped his forehead. 

^'Has it made your head ache, Papa? Must I go away?'^ 

^'Say that again, Johnnie." 

" I cannot say it quite right," answered the boy ; "I only 
know it says that the Angels in Heaven rejoice and are glad 
over one sinner that repenteth. I thought about it that night 
after I had been naughty." 

'* You, Johnnie?" Arthur could hardly belieye that child 
capableofa fault 

<^Yes," saidJolmnie, with a trembling lip ; ^^Iwascross 

19* 
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at doing my leesons with Aunt Theodora instead of mamma, 
and I was so sony. But at night, something seemed to 
bring that verse, and I thought the Angels must hare faces 
like mamma." 

Certainlj his fatber thought so too. 

Theodora's Christmas moming was cheered by a letter 
from Percy, to teil her that he was to be with Arthur and 
Violet on this occasion. It was greater bappiness to her 
than it would even have been to have had him at Brogden. 

It was a very quiet day in Cadogan-place. The füll 
fresfanesB of awe and reverence was upon Arthur, and though 
he hardly spoke, and made almost no demonstration, the 
Btrength of his feeling was attested by the fatigue that 
-ensued, partly perhaps, from the unwonted effort of fixing 
his attention. All the rest of the day he lay on the sofa, 
ßilent and dozing, tili in the evening, when left alone with 
Johnnie, he only roused himself to ask to have a Bible 
placed within his reach , and there losing his way in search- 
ing for the parable of the strayed sheep , he wandered about 
in the sayings of St. John's Gospel. 

Johnnie*s delight had been the dressing the oathedral 
cup with a spray of holly sent to him from Brogden by his 
aunt, axxd now he sat conning the hymns he had heard in 
churdh , and musing over his prints in silence , tili his brow 
caught an expression that strangely blend-ed with those 
dreamy impressions of his father. 

"Poorchildren! they have had a duU Christmas-day ! " 
Said Arthur, as they came to bid him good-night. 

"No, no, Papa; the owl-man has had such a game at 
play with us in the dining-room ! *' cried Helen. 

"Yes," Said Johnnie; "and you know, Papa, I never 
Said my hymn to you on * Christmas-day before. I like to- 
day the best of all I remember." 

The next day he was glad to find that Johnnie would, 
after all, have his share of the festivities of the season. 
Colonel Harrington came to see Arthur, and begged to have 
his little godson at a New Year's party at his house. 
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Violet was perplexed. She could not send her little shy 
boj alone; yet she did not like to let bis father know that it 
had been a mistake to accept the invitation. Percy came to 
her aid. " There is no such fun as a children's party. I wish 
you would smuggle me in as Johnnie's nursery governess." 

"You know Mrs. Harrington, don't you?" said Arthui:5 
"as a general rule, you know every one, and every one 
knows you." 

** Yes, I know her. Come, Violet, can't you get me in 
in Johnnie's train? If you will let me take Charge of him, 
I will keep an eye over the cake, and you shall see how I 
will muffle him up to come home." 

It was too good an offer to be refused , though Violet had 
doubts whether it would be perfect happiness, for Johnnie 
was apt to shrink from stränge children, and was unusually 
shy and timid. However, bis spirits had risen of late« 
Eyer since he had found bis place iuhisfather'sheart, the 
drooping unchildlike sadness had passed away, and though 
still grave and thoughtful, there was a lifeand animat^oja 
about him at times that cheered and delighted her. 

There was a great friendship between him and ^'uncle 
Percy;" they took walks together, fed the ducks in St. 
James^s Park, had many interesting conversations on 
Brogden affairs, and Johnnie had been several times at the 
rooms over the toy-shop, and was on intimate terms with old 
Pttss. Violet knew that he would be safe, and waswlUing 
to think it right he should be made more of a man. 

She feit her Johnnie's value more than ever that evening, 
wheu she saw how bis father missed him. After the pleastire 
of seeing him ready to set off, looking so fair and bright 
anddelicate, Arthur flagged very much. 

It had been a tiying day. The experiment of a more 
strengthening diet had resulted in heightened pulse and in- 
creased cough, and the medical men had been obliged to 
own that though the acute inflammation had been subdued, 
the original evil still remained, and that he was farther 
from complete recovery than they had lately been hoping. 
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Besides, he had sent in bis claim on Mr. Gardner, on 
hearing of his marriage, andtheanswer, nowdue, didnot 
eome. 

Nothing bat the Company of the children seemed likely 
to diyert|hi0 thoughts, and Helen was too much for him. 
She was ezalted at her own magnanimity in rejoicing that 
Johnnie should have the treat without her, and was in a 
boisterous state that led to,an edict of banishment, vehe- 
mently resisted. It was the first time that anything had gone 
wrong in Artfanr's presence, and Yiolet was mach concemed, 
and fearfiil of the effect, when , after the conqaest had been 
achieved, she left Helen sobbing in the narsery, and came 
down to bis room. 

There was not the annoyance she had dreaded; bat the 
dejection had been deepened , and he did not respond to the 
Bomewhat foreed cheerfahiess with which she tried to speak 
of the generosity united in Helen with a hasty temper. It 
seemed to hart and pain him so mach to have the little girl 
panished, that there was nothing to be done bat to try to 
turn away his attention. 

Those weary times were perhaps harder to bear than 
periods of more evident trial and excitement. Yiolet, as she 
strove to rally her spirits and sastain his , conld not help so 
feeling it — and then she thoaght of Helen Fotheringham, 
and recollected that she had been intending to read to 
Arthar an affectionate letter she had received from his bro- 
ther on hearing of his illness. Arthar was greatly toached 
by the tone in which he was mentioned in it, and began 
eagerly to talk over John's many proofs of affection , among 
which he now ranked his disregarded wamings. 

*'I haye not forgotten his sayingl mast make yoa happy. 
I little understood him then ! '' 

There was happiness enoagh in the caress that would 
fain have sUenced him. 

"Well! I have been thinkingl Our marriage was the 
bestand worst thingl ever did. It was anjast to you, and 
as bad as possible towards them ; bat that is what X can't be 
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as Borry for as it deserves," and he looked up with a sweet 
smile , fading at once — ^^ezcept when I look at you and the 
children, and think what is to become of you/' 

"Oh, don*t, dear Arthur! Why look forward? There 
has been great mercy so far. Let us rest in it.'' 

" You may; it was not your fault," said Arthur; "but 
how can I ? I took you in your ignorance : I let your father 
deceive himself about my ezpectations ; then , when my own 
people were far kinder to me than I deserved , and I ought 
to have done everything myself to make up for my im- 
prudence , I go and let you pinch yourself , while I squander 
everything on my own iabominable follies! And now, here 
ami leaving you with all these poor children, and nothing 
on earth — nothing but a huge debt! What are you to do, 
Isay?" 

He was almost angry that she did not partake his ap- 
prehension for her welfare. 

" This is only a casual drawback. Dr. L — said so ! " 

" That 's nothing to the purpose. My health is done for. 
There is nothing before me but decline. I have feit that all 
along, whatever doctors may say. And how can you ezpe et 
me not to feel what I have brought on you?" 

"I am sure you need not be afraid for us. Is it notun- 
kind to doubt your father and John? " 

" Suppose they should die before Johnnie comes of age 
— suppose John should marry ! " 

'^Oh! Arthur, I cannot suppose anything! I am only 
quite sure that there is a Father who will take care of our 
children. I do not know how, but I am certain we shall not 
be forsaken. Do not grieve for us. I am not afraid," 

"Not of poverty , even for the children? " 

"No!" said Violet. "I know it will not come, unless it 
is the best thing for them." 

He did not entirely comprehend her, but he liked to 
watch her face; it looked so beautiful in its perfect trust 
He could not share that peaceful confidence for the future, 
the harvest of his past recklessness was present poignant 
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dread and anxiety for the innocent ones on whom the 
penalty must fall. He relapsed iato silence, and perhaps his 
meditations were as much perplexed by the nine Arabic 
figures as those of Violet's convalescence had once been, 
only where hers were units , bis were hundreds. 

She interrupted bim with more of Jobn's letters, and the 
amusing detail of the West Indian life stood her in good 
stead tili the sounds of retuxn brightened bis face; and 
Johnnie sprang into the room loaded with treasures from a 
Christmas tree. Never had she seen the little fellow's face 
so merry, or beard bis tongue go so fast, as he threw 
everything into her lap, and then sprang about from her to 
bis papa, showing bis prizes, and presenting tbem. Here 
were some lemon-drops for papa, and here a beautifalbox 
for mamma, and a gutta-pereba frog for Helen, and a flag 
forAnnie, and bon-bons for botb , and for Sarah too, anda 
deligbtful Story about a little Arthur, that nobody could 
have but the baby — Johnnie would keep it for bim tili he 
could read it. 

"And wbatbaye you got for yourself, Johnnie?" said 
bis father. 

"Ihavetbegivingit!" said Johnnie. 
. ** You are your motber^s own boy, Johnnie ," said Arthur, 
with a sort of fond deep sadness , as the child mounted bis 
footstool to put one of the lemon-drops into bis mouth, 
watching to be told that it was good. 

He went off to the nursery to feed Sarah on sugar-plums, 
and dispose the frog and banner on bis sisters* beds to de- 
ligbt tbem in the morning ; while Percy, Coming in, declareid 
ibat tbis had been the little boy*s bappiest time. He had 
beenfartoo shy forenjoyment, perfectly well behaved , but 
not stirring a step from bis protector , only holding bis band, 
and looking piteously at bim if invited away; and Percy 
declared, he was as much courted as a young lady in her 
teens. Sitting down with bim at a table surrounded by 
small elves, Percy had of course kept tbem in a roar of 
laughter, tiirougbout whicb Johnnie had preserved bis 
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gravity, only once Yolunteering a whiaper, that he wished 
Helen was there ; but Percy thought that when unmolested 
by attention, he had seemed quietly amused. When ad- 
"mitted to the Christmas tree in its glory, he had been 
slightly afraid of it at first, as of an ünezpected phenomenon, 
and had squeezed his friend's hand very tight; but as he 
perceived how tbings were going, his alarm had given place 
to silent, joyons whispers, appropriating his gifts to those 
at home. He had no idea of keeping anything for himself ; 
and Percy had distressed him by a doubt whether the book, 
as a godfather*8 gift, ought to be transferred. On this 
Johnnie was scrupulous, and Percy had been obliged to 
relieve his mind by repeating the question for him to Colonel 
Harrington, whether he might give the book to his little 
brother. This settled, Johnnie's happiness had been com- 
plete, and his ecstasy during their return, at having a 
presentforeverybody, was, said Percy, theprettiest com- 
ment he had ever known on the blessedness of giving. 

It eyidently Struck Arthur. At night, Violet, from her 
Bofa, heard him murmur to himself, "My boy! my un- 
selfish boy, what will you think of your father?" and then 
stifle a groan. 

The next aftemoon, Johnnie, having as a preliminary, 
inscribed his brother's unwieldy name all over the fly-leaf, 
was prooeeding most happily to read the book aloud , lying 
on the hearth-rug, with bis heels in the air. He read his 
mamma into a slumber, his papa into a deep reverie, which 
resulted in his dragging himself up from his chair, by the 
help of the chimney-piece , and reaching pen and writing- 
case from Violet's table. 

" Oh ! Papa ! " whispered Johnnie, in an injured tone , at 
not having been asked to do the little service. 

'*I thought it would disturb mamma less,*' retumed 
'Arthur y sinking back ; " but you may give me the ink. And 
now, my dear , go on to yourself." 

"Are you going to write, Papa? That is being much 
better." 
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"I am going totrytowritetoy OUT uncle. Johnnie, sup- 
posing you lose me , I look to your uncle and you for care of 
the little ones." 

Johnnie gave a great sigh, and looked at his father, bnt 
made no answer. Papa's writing was a matter of curiosily, 
and he stood watching in silenee. 

'^You must not watch me, Johnnie/* said Arthur, pre- 
sently, for whether his son could read his writing or not, 
he could not bear his eyes upon it. The boy had dropped 
into his place on the carpet in a moment. 

It was a füll confession and outpouring of his troubles. 
It cost him much , for there was shame at his own foUy and 
selfishnesB, and he had to disclose extravagance that he well 
knew to be, in John's eyes, especially inexcusable. So 
painful was the effort, that even his fears for his family 
would not alone have determined him on making it, if it had 
not been for his new resolution to face the worst, and to 
haye no more shuffling« or concealments. He could bear to 
teil John better than his father, andPercy had bound him 
to silenee towards Lord Martindale. The whole was ez- 
plained to the best of his powers , which were not at present 
great. His debts, including that to Percy, he believed to 
exceed ten thousand ; his resources were limited to the sale 
of his commission , and the improbable recovery of the debt 
from Gardner — his wife and children were entirely un- 
pro vided for. " I can only trust to your kindness," he wrote. 
*' If I could see you ^ I could die in peace. I know that while 
you live, you will never see Violet distressed. I have no 
right to ask anytbing, but this much I will and must beg 
may be looked on as my last wish. Never let the children 
be taken from their mother's Charge. If they are to be better 
than I, it must be her doing. And though this is more than 
I should dare to ask, if you can help me , do not, when I am 
gone , let my boys grow up to find their fatber's memory 
loaded with these hatefal debts , hanging round their necks 
like a bürden. I know Johnnie's sense of honour would 
never let him rest tili they were clearedj buti cannot look 
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at his face and think of his heaiing how I have ser^ed hifl 
mother. He does loye me now, Heayen knows, unde- 
Bervedly enongh. I cannot bear to think of a cloud on his 
remembrance of me/' 

CHAPTER XV. 

Elther grlef will not oome, or If it mast, 

Do not forecast. 
And whlU it cometh , It is almoat past. 

Away distroBt, 
My Ood hath promlaed; He Is Just. 

G. HSRBXRT. 

«Abthüb, the landladj has been to ask how mach longer 
we shall want the rooms?'* 

" How long have we been here ? ** 

'^We came on the 20th of April, and this is the 3rd of 
June. What a difference it has made in you I " 

"And in you; Ventnor is a grand doctor." 

" And Johnnie is really beginning to have a coloor. How 
pleased his grandpapa will be to see him so mach stronger 
and more spirited. I do not think Lord Martindale could 
have done anything kinder by us than sending as here." 

"How does the porse hold out?" 

"I have been reckoning that we could stay on three 
weeks more before going toBrogden; and, ifyoulikeit, I 
should wish to spend our wedding-day here ," said Violet, 
in the shy diffident way in which she was wont to proflfer any 
request for her own gratification. 

"I had another scheme for our wedding-day. What do 
you say to spendin^ it at Wrangerton? " 

She looked up in his face as if to see if he really meant it, 
then, the glad flush darted into her cheeks, and with a cry 
of joy like a child, she almost sobbed out, "Oh Arthur, 
Arthuri thankyou." 

He looked at her, amused, and enjoying her ecstasy. 
" So you approve , Mrs. Martindale? " 

"0, to go to mammal to show mamma the children? 
Annette I home ! — Johnnie to see Helvellyn I — my sisters ! 
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01iyia*8 baby!" cried Yiolet, in incoherent exclamations, 
almost choked with joy, 

"My poor Violet," said Arthur, surprised and almost 
remorseful; "I did not know you wished it so very much." 

"I believe I had left off thinking aboutit," said Violet; 
" but I am so veiy much obliged to you, dear Arthur — how 
very kind it is." 

It never occurred to her as it did to him, that the kindness 
might have come sooner. "I only hope you like it," ehe 
added, aftera pause. 

"Don*t I like what makes you look as you do now?" said 
he, smiling. "I shall enjoy looking up our old quarters. 
Besides," he added, more gravely, "it is yourtum now; 
and liking apart, I know I have not used Mrs. Moss well , iu 
keeping you so long from her. You must let her know it was 
not your fault." 

"Mayiwrite, then? Oh, Arthur, dearest! if I could 
but find words to teil you how happy you have made me ! " 

It was no sudden determination , for he brought a " Brad- 
shaw" out of his pocket, with all the various railways and 
trains underscored in pencil inamost knowing way, anda 
calculation of expenses on the cover, all wrong — for Ar- 
thur had never done an addition sum right in his life. 

Yiolet was to write as soon as she pleased, and ßx the 
day and hour. 

Perhaps Violet had never been so happy in her life as 
when, in the afternoon, she wandered a litüe apart on the 
beach, to realize and feed on her new treasure of delight. 
Arthur and the children were felicitously dabbling in sand 
and sea- water, reducing the frocks to a condition, that 
would have been Sarah's daily distraction , if she had not 
reconciled herseif to it by observing , " it did her heart good 
to see the Colonel take to the children , though he was no 
more to be trusted with them than a sea-mew ; and if it was 
not for Master John, she believed they would all come home 
some day drownded." 

As soon as the spring was sufficiently advanced, Lord 
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Martindalc Lad sent the whole party to recruit bj the sea- 
side , at their own dear Ventnor , and there the last six weeks 
had been spent in the daily joy of watching Arthur's pro- 
gress in recovery ; — until novr a slight degree of weakness 
and languor, an occasional cough, and his greatly altered 
appearance, were the only evident remains of his illness; 
and thongh ehe could not feel that his health was absolutely 
re-established , there was such abundant cause for hope and 
thankfnlness , as fiUed her heartto overfiiowing, especially 
when she was rejoiced by tokens of that more blessed 
change within. 

His spirits had retnmed with his health. Perhaps it was 
part of his boyish nature, that his sorrow for his errore, 
though sincere and earnest, did not permanently depress 
him , when not brought before his mind ; but rather the sensre 
of behaving well added to his brightness. There was nothing 
to conceal; the guilty consciousness was gone, and the fear 
for the future was distant. His manners had a sweetness 
more engaging than ever. To his wife, who had, as he 
recovered, suffered from the effects of her exertions, he was 
most affectionately attentive, and his children were his 
delight, while little Johnnie throve and expanded into spirit 
and mirth , like a plant reviving in sunshine. 

He had gone overViolet's old haunts with her, and she 
had enjoyed making him enter into the feelings associated 
with the scenes she had visited with his brother. John was 
expected to return in the summ er, but even this anticipation 
paled in comparison with the present felicity. That longing 
for her own home had been forced into such a remote cell, 
that she had had no idea of its strength tili now , when it was 
allowed to spring up and colour everything. 

She walked along the ßhore within sight of the cottage, 
wliere she had been with John, too small and expensive for 
their present numbers and means, and looking up at its 
bowery wicket, gathered up the remembrances associated 
with it. 

She had come thither a mere child, a wifb and mother, 
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before sirength, spirits, or judgment were equal to her 
tasks, — terrified at her responsibility, perceiving her 
failures, sinking under the load too early laid on her. There, 
had she been guided to comfort, — there, had her band been 
taught to clasp the rod and staff, tbat had led her safe 
tibrough the shadow, well nigh of death. How would her 
heart have fainted if she could have guessed what had 
awaited her ! Bat these things were past , and their memory 
was sweetened by thankfulness. And now, where once stood 
the self-torturing, pining girl, was now the calm tnistfiil 
woman, — serene beneath the overshadowing Wings , rest- 
ing on the eyerlastmg Arms , — relying, least of all, upon 
herseif. Forther trouble might be in störe ; the clouds might 
retum after the rain ; bat her peace was not mere freedom 
from storms, it was the security that there was One who 
woald be with her and her loved ones throagh all, and thiis 
coald she freely rejoice in present sanshihe, without scan- 
ning eaeh distant cload, or marring present bliss by futnre 
dread. 

It was' £omplete gladness. There was not a misgiving 
whether home might be exactly as it stood in her memory, 
or in Johnnie's Imagination; and she filled the children's 
heads so much with what they were to see, that their papa 
declared he had foand Annie ander the belief that Helvellyn 
was her grandfather. 

Arthur was so mach charmed with seeing bis wife so 
happy, that, forgetting all bis fears of tediousness , hepar- 
took the enjoyment of her anticipations. He was the first, 
when they came in sight of a moantain , to lift Johnnie on bis 
knee and teil him it was Helvellyn ; and mamma's resent- 
ment at the grievous error was one of the prettiest and 
merriest things imaginable. 

However, when Helvellyn actually appeared, and she 
feltherself really Coming home, she was silent, in anxiety 
and doubt. She mast be very different from the Yiolet who 
had gone away. Would her mother and Matilda think she 
had improved according to her opportunities? 
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She coTild hardly reply when ArÜmr recognized the High- 
Btreet , so much wider in her imagination , and her heart beat 
as ihe garden wall and the lawn were before her. At the 
door — yes I — it was , it was the motber for whose embrace 
she had so often longedl Timidly affectionate and hastily 
nerrous, she coold hardly afford one moment to her dangh< 
ter in her frightened haste to greet her son-in-law, before he 
was readj, as he was lifting the children out. Here, too, 
were Annette and Mr. Moss, the yonng ladies were in the 
drawing-room, detained by etiquettes of Matilda's; but 
Violet hardly knew who spoke to her, the joy was to see a 
baby of hers at last in her mother's arms. 

She could hardly see any one bat the slight wom-looking 
mother, whose low, sad-toned Yoice awoke such endless 
recoUections, and made her realize that she was once more 
beside mamma. To look at her sisters almost disturbed her ; 
and it well-nigh Struck her as unnatural to find the children 
hanging on her. 

Still more unnatoral was it to be conducted upstairs , like 
Company, to the best room, and to find her mother in dis< 
tress and solicitude lest things should not be comfortable, 
and such as they were used to. And ohi the strangeness of 
seeing her little ones in her own old nursery , waited upon by 
the sisters she had left as children — and by Sarah, settied 
in there as if she had never been away. One part of her life 
or the other must be a dream. 

Dear as all the faces were, it was a relief to be silent for 
a little while, as Arthur, half-asleep, rested in the large 
old arm-chair , and she unpacked , too happy for weariness ; 
and the clear pure mountain air breathing in at the open 
window, infusing life into every vein, as she paused to look 
at the purple head above the St. Erme woods, and to gaze on 
the fragrant ^den beneath; then turned away to call to 
mind the childish faces which she had not yet leamt to trace 
in those fine-looking young women. 

" Ha 1 " said Arthur , rousing himself ; " are all the pretty 
plaits and braids come out again? A welcome sight" 
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«< Mamma thought me altered," said Yiolet; ^<and I 
thought I would not look more old than I could help; so I 
would not put on my cap for fear it should distress her." 

"Oldl altered!" said Arthur. "How dare you talk of 
such things ! " 

"Ican'thelpit," said Yiolet, meeklj. 
• "Welll Ibelieyelseewhatyoumean," he said, study- 
ing her with a gravity that was amusing. "There's your 
youngestsister, Octavia, isnotshe?" 

"Oh, isnotshepretty?" 

" Whish! don't praise yourself ; she is the image of you 
at sixteen. Now that I have seen her, I see you are changed ; 
but somehow — the word that always suited you best was 
lovely; and you have more ofthat style of thing than even 
when your cheeks were pink. Not your oval face and white 
skin, youknow, but that — that look that is my Violet — 
my heart's-ease, that used to keep my heart up last winter. 
Ay ! you are more to my mind ! " 

That little episode was the especial charm of Yiolet's 
evening — ahappy one, though there were some anzieties, 
and a few fond litüe illusions dispelled. 

It might be the dread of Arthur's being annoyed, as she 
watched him looking very pale and spiriüess fix)m fatigue, 
which made her perceive that all dinner-time Matilda was 
overwhelming him with a torrent of affected nonsense — or 
at least what Yiolet would have thought so in any one but her 
highly respected eldest sister; andshefeared, too, that he 
could not admire the girlish airs and graces which did not 
become that sharpened figure and features. She had not 
known how much more Matilda talked than any one eise; 
even her father only put in a caustic remark here and there, 
when Matilda would know all Lord St Erme's and Lady 
Lucy's views and habits. Mrs. Moss was silenced whenever 
her low voice tried to utter a sentence. Annette, quiet and 
gentle as ever , lookeddroopingandsubdued, andscarcely 
spoke, while the two fine blooming girls, who seemed like 
new acquaintance, were still as mice in awe and shyness. 
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Caroline, the second sister, was married and BettZed in Oa- 
iiada; and the three blanks that weddings had made only 
now impressed themselves on her mind as a novelty. 

After dinner, Violet feit as if ehe miist rescue Arthur 
from Matilda at any cost , and succeeded in sitting her down 
to the piano ; and to secure his quiet, thongh feeling it a very 
preBumptuoas venture, ehe drew her chair near herfather, 
and sei herseif to talk to him. Mr. Moss was quite amazed 
to find a woman — a daughter — capable of rational con- 
yersation. She went on with the more spirit, from her plea- 
amre in seeing Arthur, instead of dozing under cover of the 
music, going to sit by Mrs. Moss and talk to her, and though 
noihing was heard , Üieir countenances were proof enough of 
their interest — Mrs. Moss^s thin mild face quite colouring 
up at the unwonted attention, and her eyes glistening. 1^ 
fact they were talking ab out Violet, and in auch a strain that 
Mrs. Mobs that night confided to Annette, that she should 
neyer again believe a word against Colonel Martmdale. 

But if the fortnight was to be like this , how was Arthur 
to bear it? Violet dreaded it for him the more be cause he 
was so very good and forbearing, not making one remark 
on what she knew m'ust have stqiek him. She could almost 
have reproached herseif with selfishness in never having 
thought of his want of companionship luid amusement. 

The mght's rest, however , made a great difference in his 
capacity for entertainment, beginning from his laugh at 
Helen's inquiry , '' What was the use of so many aunts? " He 
lay on the grass in the sunshine , playing with the children, 
and fast making friends with the younger aunts, who heartily 
relished his fun, though they were a good deal afiraid of him; 
while Violet sat under the verandah , feasting her eyea upon 
Helvellyn, and enjoying the talk with her sisters as much as 
she could, while uneasy at the lengthened housekeeping 
labonrs that her moth er was undergoing. They were to re- 
traee one of their memorable walks by the river aide in the 
aftemoon, but were prevented by the visitexpectedall the 
moming, but deferred to that fashionable hour, of Mrs. 
Heartaeate, IL 20 
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Albert Moss, who saiied in, resolved that the Ho&ourable 
Mrs. Martmdale should find one real companion in the 
family. 

Those (fluttering silks and fringes seemed somewhat to 
stand on end at finding themselves presented to a slight, 
simply dressed figure in a piain straw bonnet; and the bare- 
legged, broad-sashed splendours of Miss Albertine Louisa 
stood aghast at the brown holland gardening suits of the 
London cousinB. 

'<In training for the Highlanders?'' was Arthur's mis- 
ohievous aside to Octavia, setting her off into the silent 
frightened laugh that was his especial diversion; and he 
continaed, as they stood half in and half out of the window, 
<^ There 's Helen patronizing her! I hope she will take her 
down to the sand-heap , where the children have been luzu- 
riating all the morning." 

"Oh! howcanyou — " 

^'It is my father's great principle of education," said 
Arthur, solenmly, <^to let them grope in the dirt Inever 
rested tili I had seen my boy up to the ears in mud. — Bat 
ha! whatamagnificenthorse! Why," as he started forward 
tolookatit, ''Ideclare, it is stopping here ! " 

<< Olivia and Mr. Hunt in the gig ! " cried Octavia. <* Oh, 
she has the baby in her lap ! " 

Matilda and Mrs. Albert Moss looked at each other, 
shocked. ^^What will Mr. Hunt make her donezt?" 

"Poor Olivia!" said Mrs. Albert. " We regret the con- 
nexion; but Mr. Hunt will have his own way. You must ex- 
cuse — " 

It was lost Seeing the new comers in difficulties between 
baby, horse, and gate, Arthur had sped out to open the 
last for them ; and Yiolet had sprung after him, and reeeived 
the child in her arms while her sister aüghted. Here was the 
mhalUance of the family , too wealthy to have been rejected, 
but openly disdained by Matilda, while the gentle Mrs. Moss 
and Annette hardly ventured to say a good word for him. 
Yiolet's apprehensions had chiefly centred on him, lest his 
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wsnt of refinement should make him very disagreeable to 
Arthur ; and she almost feared to look up as she held out her 
band to him. 

In a moment her mind was relieved; Yoiee, look, and 
manner, all showed that the knightly soul was in him, and 
that he had every qnality of the gentleman, especially the 
hatred of pretension, which made him retain the title of £ng- 
lish yeoman as an honourable distinetion. 

It was a pretty gronp of contrasts; the soldierly , high- 
bred, easy grace of the pallid black-haired Colonel, with 
the native nobleness of bearing of the stalwart farmer, 
eqoally tall, and bis handsome niddy face glowing with 
health; and the two sisters, the one fresh, plump, and rosy, 
the pictnre of a happy young mother , and the other slender 
and dignified, with the slightly wom countenance, which, 
eren in her most gladsome moods, retained that pensiye 
calmness of ezpression. 

The baby oecupied the ladies, the horse their husbands ; 
and on hearing what guests were in the drawing-room, Mr. 
Hunt, with a tell-tale " then ," said he would driye on to bis 
business at Coalworth, inviting the Colonel to take the 
vaeant seat. 

With Arthur off her mind, Violet was free to enjoy, and 
soon found that the only flaw in Olivia's felicity was the 
Wrangerton fashion of sneering at her husband , and trying 
to keep her up to Matilda's measure of gentility. Proud as 
sbe was of her <' George ," he had not made her bold enough 
to set those censures atnought; but when she found Violet 
of bis way of thinking, she joyfdlly declared that she would 
neyer allow herseif to be again tormented by Matilda*s pro- 
prieties. How glad she was that George had insisted; for, 
as she confided to Violet and Annette , she knew that bring- 
ing the baby without a maid, would be thought so vulgär 
that she would bare stayed at home , in spite of her desire to 
see Violet; but her husband had laughed at her scruples, de- 
ciaring that if her sister could be offended by her Coming in 
this manner, she must be a fine lady not worth pleasing. 

20* 
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P^rhap» Mr. Hunt so expected to find her. He was a 
breedet of horses on an extensive scale , and had knowledge 
enough of the transactions of Mark Gardner and his set, not 
to be yery solicitous of the acquaintance of Colonel Martin- 
dale, while he dreaded that the London beaut^ would iire- 
trievably fill his little wife's head with nonsense. 

One look swept away his distrast of Mrs. Martindale ; and 
the charm of the ColoneFs manner had gained his heart be- 
fore the drive was over. The next day he was to send a horse 
for Arthur to ride to Lassonthwayte to see his whole estab- 
lishment; and Yiolet found, she might dismiss her fear« of 
want of amusement for her husband. 

He had sold off all his own horses, and had not ridden 
since his illness, and the thought seemed to excite him like a 
boy. His eyes sparkled at the sight of the noble bunter sent 
for him; and Yiolet had seldom feit happier than as she 
stood with the children on the grass-plat, hearing her sisters 
say how well he looked on horseback, as he tumed back to 
wave her an adieu, with so lover-like a geßture,and soyouth- 
ful an air , that it seemed to bring back the earliest days of 
their marriage. 

This quiet day, only diversified bya call fromLordSt. 
Erme and Lady Lucy, and by aecompanying Mrs. Moss to 
make some visits to old friends in the town,brought Yiolet to 
a fuUer comprehension of her own family. 

Her mother was what she herseif might haye beoome but 
for John« She was an excellent person , yery sensible , and 
completely a lady; but her spirit had been broken by a 
oauistic, sharp-tempered, neglectful.husband , and she had 
dragged through the world bending under her trials, not 
rising above them. Her eldest daughter had been sent to a 
fashionable sehool, and had eyer since domineered oyer the 
whole fsunily, while the mother sank into a sort of botme to 
•the little ones, and a slaye to her husband. There was mach 
loye for her among her fine handsome girls, but little honoor 
for the patient devotion and the unfailing good sense that 
judged aright, but could not act. 
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Annette, her chief comfort, tried to bring up her pnpil 
Octavia to the «ame eBteem for her ; bat familj example was 
stronger than precept, and Annette had no weight; wbile 
eyen Mr. Hunt*s determination that Olivia should show dne 
regard to her mother, was looked on as one of his msticities. 
Poor Mrs. Mobs was so unused to be treated as a perBon of 
importance , that Bhe cottld hardly understand the attention 
paid her, notonlybyViolet, butby theColonel; whilethe 
two yonng sisters, who regarded Violet and her hnsband as 
the first of human beings , began to discover that *' , it i% 
only mammal *' was not the most appropriate way of speak» 
ing of her; and that when they let her go on errands, 
and wait on eyery one, Violet usually took the office on 
herseif. 

So busy was Mrs. Moss, that Violet had yery few minutes 
of conversation with her, but she saw more of Annette, in 
whom the same meek character was repeated, with the 
tendency to plaintiyeness that preyented its real snperiority 
from taking effect. She drooped under the general disre- 
gard, saw things amiss , bnt was hopeless of mending them ; 
and for want of the spirit of cheerfulness, had become faded, 
wom, and weary. Violet tried to talkencouragingly, bat 
she only gaye melancholy smiles , and retumed to speak of 
the influences that were hurting Octayia. 

"Do not let us dwell on what we cannot help," said 
Violet; "let us do our best, and then leaye it in the best 
Hands, and He will bring out good. You cannot think how 
.much happier I haye been since I knew it was wroug to be 
faint-hearted." 

Before the end of the day , she had seen her mother and 
Annette look so much more cheerfdl, that the wish crossed 
her that she could often be at band. 

By and by Arthur came home in the highest spirits , toss- 
ing Annie in the air, as he met her in the passage, and de- 
ciaring himself so far from tired , that he had not feit so well 
for a year, and that the mountain breezes had taken the. 
weight off bis ehest for good and all. He was in perfect 
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raptoreB with Lassonthwayte and with its master, had made 
an eng^gement to bring Yiolet, her mother, and the ehil- 
dren to stay there a week,and — << What more do youthink?*' 
Said he. 

"EverTthing delightfal, I see hy your face," said Violet. 

" Why, Hunt has as pretty a little faouse as ever I saw in 
the YÜlage of Lassonthwayte, to be let for a mere nothing, 
just big enough to hold us, and the garden all oVer roses, 
and that style of thing. Now, I reckon, our allowance would 
* go three times as far here as in London ; 'and if I were to seil 
out, themoney, investedintheseconcemsofHunt's, wonld 
be donbled in a year or two — at any rate , before the boy s 
will want schooling. If I do know any thing , it is of horses, 
you see, and we should pay off Percy and all the rest of 
them, and be free again." 

" Live near mamma and Olivia ! " 

'* Ah! I knew you would like it. The mountain air will 
bring back your colour, and make a Hercules of Johnnie yet. 
I longed to have him there to-day ! We may live cheaply, 
you know , not get into all this town lot; only have the girls 
staying with us, and giye your mother a holiday now and 
then. Don'tyoufancyit, Mrs.Martindale?" 

^<It is too delightful! I suppose we must not settle it 
without your father though." 

^'He can't object to our living at half the cost, and get- 
ting out of debt — 1 11 talk him over when we go home. 
Hunt is as fine a fellow as I ever saw, and as steady as old 
time.'» 

CHAPTER XVI. 

And oft, when in my beart I heard 

Tby tlmely mandate , I deferred 

The task, in smoother paths to stray, 

Bot thee I now would senre more strictiy, if I may. 

Ode to Duly — Wosbiworth. 

Labsokthwayte lost none of its charms on doser ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Hunt's farm stood on the slope of a hill, 
commanding a view of the mountains, rising like purple 
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cloudfl aboYe the moorland, richly carpeted with the yaried 
colonrs of heath, fern, and furze, and scattered with flocks 
of the white bleached mountain sheep , and herds of sturdy 
little black cattle; while the Valley, nearer at hand, was 
fringed with woods, sheltering verdant pasture land, watered 
by the same dear frolicsome stream that danced throngh 
the garden — Oliyia's garden — brilliant with roses and 
other beauties , such as the great Harrison himself would 
hardly have disdained. 

Lord St Erme might well call it a farm of the poets, so 
well did eyerything accord with the hearty yeoman and his 
pretty shepherdess-looking wife. The house was of the fine 
old Order, large and lofty, füll of wonders in the way of 
gables, porches and oriels, carved doors and panels, in pre- 
seryation that did them honour due , and the fdmiture be- 
tokening that best of taste which perceives the fitness of 
things. All had the free homely air of plenty and hospitality 
— the open doors, the numerous well-fed men and maids^ 
the hosts of live creatores — horses, cows, dogs, pigs, 
ponltry, eaeh looking like a prize animal boasting of its own 
size and beanty — and a dreadful terror to Johnnie. He, 
poor little boy, was the only person to whom Lassonthwayte 
was not a paradise. Helen and Annie had no fears, and were 
wild with glee, embracing the dogs, climbing into dangerons 
places, and watching Ihe meals of every Creatore in the 
yard; but poor Johnnie imagined each cow that looked at 
him to be a mad bull, trembled at each prancing dog, and 
was miserable at the neighbourhood of the turkey-cock; 
while Mr. Huntes attempts to force manliness on him only 
increased his distress to such a degree as to make it haunt 
him at night. Howeyer, eyen this became a source of plea- 
sant feeling; Arthur, once so rough with him, now under- 
stood the secret of his delicacy of neryes , and reverenced 
him too much to allow him to be tormented. Eyen in the 
worstof Johnnie's panics at night would come smiles, as he 
told how papa would not let him be forced to pat the dread- 
ful dog, and had carried him in his arms through the herd 
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of catüe, thoogh it did tire him , for afiter pntting him down, 
he had to lean on the gate and pant So next time the UtÜe 
boy would not ask to be carried , and hy the help of holding 
his band, so bravely passed the savage beasts, that hifl unele 
pronounced that they should make a man of him yet. 

Arthur, alwaye} happier when the little fingers were in 
bis, was constantly talking of the good that Johnnie was to 
gain in the life in the open air; and this project continaally 
occupied them. The cottage was a very pretty one, and 
most joyoasly did Olivia show it off to Vioiet and Mrs. Moss, 
planning the improvements that Mr. Hunt was to make in it, 
and helping Yiolet fix on the rooms. It seemed like the be- . 
ginning of rural felicity ; and Arthur talked confidently to 
bis wife of so rapidly doubling bis capital, that he should 
pay off bis debts without troubling bis father, wbo need 
never be aware of their extent. 

Vioiet did not quite like this, but Arthur argued "They 
are my own concems , not bis , and if I can extricate myseif 
without help , wby should he be further plagued about me?" 

She did not contest the point; it would be time enougb 
when they were at Brogden , but it made her rather uneasy ; 
the concealment was a litüe too like a retum to former 
babits, and she could not but fear the very name of borses 
and races. Still, in the way of business, and with George 
Hunt, a man so thoroughly to be relied on, it was a different 
Ihing; andArthur's mind was so changed in other matters, 
that she could not dream of distrust. The scheme was pre- 
sent pleasure enougb in itself , and they all fed on it, though 
Mr. Hunt always declared that the Colonel must not consider 
himself pledged tili he had consulted bis own family, and 
, that he sboiüd do nothing to the house tili he had heard 
from him again. 

Yiolet could not satisfy her seif that Lord and Lady Mar- 
tindale would give ready consent, and when talking it orer 
alone with her mother, expressed her fears. 

" Well , my dear," said Mrs. Moss, " perhaps it will be all 
for the best. We cannot teil whether it might tum out well 
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f or you to be settled near us. Colonel Martindale is used to 
Bomething different, and yourchildren are born to another 
rankoflife;' 

**' O Mamma, that eonld make no difference." 

**Not, perhaps, while they were young, but by and by 
yoa wonld not wish to have them feeling that we are not like 
their other relatious. My dear child , you need not blush to 
thatdegree!'' 

" They will never feel that you are not equal to -> to the 
grandest — the dearest! " said Violet tearfully. 

*' You would try not to let them, dearest, but the trnth 
would be too strong,'' said Mrs. Moss, smiling. " You know 
we had been content to think poor Louisa our model of man- 
ners tili you came among us again." 

^' 0, Mamma ! at least there was Lady Lucy." 

"And now we see you fit Company for Lady Lucy, and 
that we are not. No, mydear, don*tdenyit; Iseeitinyour 
ease with her, and it is quite right." 

'fl don*t like to think so I " 

" I understand better now," said Mrs. Moss. " Perhaps it 
would have been more advisable if there had been no inter- 
mingUng of ranks, yet I can hardly regret, when I see you, 
my Violet. It has raised your whole tone of mind , but it has 
cut you off from us, and we cannot conceal it from ourselves. 
If you do come here, you must make up your mind before- 
band not to be too intimate even with Olivia and George.*' 

" I am very glad I am not to settle it ! " said Violet, with a 
sigfa. *^I should be much disappointed to give it up, and yet 
sometimes — it will be some consolation at least to find that 
you have not set your heart on it, Manmia?" 

^^I have left off setting my heart on anything, my dear 
child," said Mrs. Moss, wiüi a sigh, telling of many and 
maay a disappointment Sincerely religious as she was , it 
was ont of sight, and scarcely a word was ever breathed to 
her daughter of her true spring of action. 

There was a feeling that she was not mistaken in think- 
ing that too much intercourse was not desirable. Arthur was 
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spt to call the distance from Wrangerton to Lassonthwayte 
seven miles, instead of five, and soon it grew to nine, witii a 
bad road and a sbocking hill. This was after he had dis- 
covered from 1fr. Hunt that Lord St Enne*s aSairs had 
fallen into a most nnsatisfactory State, whüe the Messrs. 
Moss had been amassing a comfortable fortone; and that 
erery one knew that the coUiery acddent was chiefly owing 
to Albert*8 negligence, cowardice, and contempt of Orders; 
so that it was the general marvel that the earl did not ezpose 
them , and remove bis affairs from their hands. 

Arthur could snppose that the cause of this forbdarance 
might be the connexion between Theodora and the Moss 
family; and the idea made him feel almost gnilty when in 
Company with the Earl. Matilda, and indeed 4iie others, 
were surprised at bis declining the invitations to stay at the 
park; bat Violet, as well as he, thought it better to lay 
themselves under no forther obligations ; though they could 
not avoid receiving many attentions. Lady Lucy ßted the 
children, and Yiolet accomplished her wish of showing 
Johnnie the little Madonna of Ghirlandajo. 

The first sight of the rooms made Yiolet somewhat 
melancholy, as she missed the beautiful works of art that 
had been a kind of education to her eye and taste, and over 
which she had so often dreamt and speculated with Annette. 
However, there was something nobler in the very emptiness 
of their niches, and there was more appropriateness in the 
little pictore of the Holy Child embradng His Gross, now 
that it hung as the sole omament of the library, than when 
it was vis-ä'vis to Venus blindfolding Cupid, and surrounded 
by a bewildering variety of subjects, profane and sacred, 
profanely treated. She could not help feeling that there was 
a following in those steps when she saw how many luxuriös 
had been iaid aside, and how the brother and sister, cmce 
liying in an atmosphere of morbid refinement, were now 
toiling away, solely thoughtful of what might best serve 
their people, mind or body, and thinking no service beneath 
them. 
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Lord St Enne's talent and accomplishment Were no 
longer conducive only to amusement or vanity, thoogh they 
still were exercised; and it was curious to see his masterly 
drawings hung round the schools and readingrroom, and his 
ready pencil ülustrating hb Instructions, and to hear him 
reading great authors to the rade audience whom he 
awakened into interest There might be more done than 
sober judgments appreciated, and tigere were crotchets that 
it was easy to ridicule, but all was on a sound footing, the 
work was thoroughly cftrried out, and the effects were mani- 
fest. The beautiful little church rising at CoaLworth would 
find a glad congregation prepared to yalue it, both by the 
Earl and by the zealous curate. 

Violet wished Theodora could but see, and wondered 
whether she would ever venture to make a visit at Lasson- 
tfawayte; hardly, shesupposed, before her marriage. 

Lady Lucy one day asked when Miss Martindide was to 
be married, and on hearing that no period could be fixed, 
Said she was grieved to find it so *, it would be better for her 
brother that it should be over. Violet ventured to ezpress 
her hopes that he had at last found peace and happiness. 

** Yes," Said Lucy, " he is very busy and happy. I do not 
thiuk it dwells on his spirits, but it is the disappointment 
of his life, and he will neyer get over it." 

'^ I hope he will find some one to.make him forget it.'' 

'^I do not think he will. No one can ever be like Miss 
Martindale, and I believe he had rather cling to the former 
Vision, though not repining. He is quite content^ and says it 
is a good thing to meet with a great disappointment early 
inUfe." 

Violet doubted not of his contentment when she had 
looked into his adult school, and seen how happily he was 
teaching a class of great boys to write; nor when she heard 
bim discussing prices, rents, and wages with Mr. Hunt. 

Lord St. £nne and Lady Lucy had come to an early 
dinner at Lassonthwayte, thus causing great jealousy on the 
part of Mrs. Albert Moss, and despair on Matilda*s, lest 
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Otivia should do something eztremely amiss withont her 
supenriflion. Little did she guesB äiat Lney had been 
T^okoning on the pleaeure of meettng her dear Mrs. Mosb for 
once withottt thoee daughters. 

After dinner, all the party were on the lawn, watchiiig 
the tints on the mountains, when Lord St Erme, Coming to 
walk with Mrs. Martindale, asked her, with a smile, if ehe 
remembered that she had been the first person who ever 
hinted that the Westmoreland hills might be more to him 
than the Alps. * 

'*I have not forgotten that evening/* he said. ''Itwas 
tiien that I first saw Mr. Fotheringham ; " and he proceeded 
to ask many questions about Percy*8 former appointment at 
Constantinople , bis length of service , and reason for giying 
it np , which she mach enjoyed telling. He spoke too of bis 
books, praising them highly, and gnessing which were his 
artides in reviews , Coming at last to that in which , as he 
said , he had had the honour of being dissected. 

"Poor Lucy has hardly yet forgiven it," he said ; " but it 
was one of the best things that ever befell me." 

" I wonder it did not make you too angry to heed it." 

"Perhaps I was at first, but it was too candid to be offen- 
sive. The arrow had no venom , and was the first indepen- 
dent criticism I had met with. Nobody had cared for me 
enough to take me to task for my absurdities. lam obligedto 
Mr. Fotheringham." 

Violet treasured this up for Percy's benefit 

This festivity was their last in the north. Their Tisit at 
Lassonthwayte had been lengthened from a week to a fort- 
night, and Lady Martindale wrote piteous letters, entreating 
themto come to Brogden, where she had made every ar- 
rangement for their comfort, even relinqnishing her own 
dressing-room. They bade farewell to Wrangerton, Arthur 
assnring Mrs. Moss that he would soon bring Violet back 
again; and Mrs. Moss and Violet agreeing Ibat they were 
grateml for their hs^py meeting, and would not be too senj 
were the delight^l rision not to be fulfilled. 
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At the beginning of their joamey, Arthur's talk was all of 
the horses at LasBonthwayte and the friendship that would 
0oon be strack up between Percj and Mr. Hunt The railway 
passed by the viUage of Worthboume , and he oalled Yiolet 
to look out at what might yet be Theodora's home. 

'^For the sake of John and Helen too," said Violet; while 
the children, eager for anything approaching to a sight, 
peeped out at the window , and exclaimed that there was a 
flag flying on the top of the church steeple. 

'^ The village wake,I suppose," said Arthur. **Ha! Helen, 
we will surprise uncle Percy by knowing all about it ! " 

At the halt at the Worthboume Station, he aocordingly 
put out his head to ask the meaning of the flag. 

**It is^or the son and heir, Sir. Old Sir Antonyms 
grandson." 

Arthur drew in his head faster than he had put it out, 
making mutterings to himself that a good deal surprised the 
children. After their long pleasuring, Cadogan-place looked 
dingy, and Violet, as she went up to the drawing-room in 
the gray t?rilight, could not help being glad that only three 
months of Arthur's sick leave had ezpired, and that they 
were to be there for no more than one night. In spite of 
many precious associations, she could not love a London 
house, and the Lassonthwayte cottage seemed the prettier 
in remembrance. 

Arthur had fetched his papers, and had been sitting 
thoughtful for some time after Johnnie had gone to bed, 
when he suddenly looked up and said, '^Violet, would it be 
a great Taxation to you if we gave up Üiis scheme?" 

'* Don't think of me. I always thought you might yiew it 
differently from a distance." 

"It is not that," said Arthur; "I never liked any ene 
better than Hunt, and it is nine if not ten miles from the town. 
But, Violet, Ifind we are inworse plight than I thought Here 
are biUs thatmust be renewed, and one or two things I had 
.forgotten; and whäe I owe the money and more too, I could 
hardly in honesty speculate with the price of my coBunisBi^n." 
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"No! — oh ! You could never be comfortAble in doing so.** 

*'If it was only Percy that was eoncemed, I might get kim 
to risk it, and then double it, and set bim and Tbeodora 
going faandsomely; bat — No, it is of no use to thinli: 
about it I wish it could be — " 

"You are quite right, I am sure." 

"The thing that setües it with me is this/* continued 
Arthur. " It is a way of business that would throw me with 
the old set, and there is no safety but in keeping clear of 
them. I might have been saved all this if I had not been ass 
enough to put my neck into Gardner's noose that unlucky 
Derby-day. I had promised never to bet again after I mar- 
ried , and this is the end of it ! So I think I have no right to 
run into temptation again, even for the chance of getting 
clear. Do you?" 

"You are quite right," she repeated. "If themoneyis 
notourown, it would only be another sort — " 

" Of gambling. Ay ! And though in those days I did not 
see things as I do now, and Hunt is another sort of feliow, 
I fancy you had rather not trust me, Mamma ? " said he, look- 
ing with a rather sad though arch smile into her face. 

"Dear Arthur, youknow— " 

"I know I won*t trust myself," he answered, tryingto 
laugh it off. "And you '11 be a good child , and not cry for 
thecottage?" 

" 0, no ! Mamma and I both thought there might possibly 
be considerations against it, especially as the girls grow up." 

"That 's right. I could not bear giving up what you 
seemed to fancy; but we will visit them when we want a 
mouthful of air, and Annette and Octavia shäll come and 
stay with us. i should like to show Octavia a litÜe of the 
World." 

"Then, weshallgoonas weare?" 

" Yes ; spend as little as may be , and pay off so much a- 
year. If we keep no horses , that is so much clear gidn." 

" That seems the best way ; but I almost fear your being 
well without xiding," 
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^^No fear ofthat! I don't wanttogo out, andyottnever 
do. We will take to our long walks, and, as Percj says, 
I will read and be rational. I mean to begin Johnnie's Latin 
as soon as we are settled in. Whj, I quite look forward 
toit." 

^'How delighted Johnnie will be! " 

"We shall do famously!" repeated Arthur. "Nothing 
likehome, afterail.*' 

Yiolet did not think he quite knew what he undertook, 
and her heart sank at the idea ofa London winter , with his 
health and spirits failing for want of his usual resources. He 
imagined himself perfectly recovered; but when he went the 
next day to show himself to the doctor , the stethoscope re- 
yealed tiiat the damage was not so entirely removed but that 
the greatest care would be necessary for some time to come. 
It sat lightly on him ; his spirits depended on his sensations, 
and he had no fears but that a few months would remove all 
danger; and Yiolet would say no word of misgiving. She 
would haye feit that to remonstrate would have been to draw 
him back, after his first step in the path of resolute self- 
denial. 

CHAPTEE XVIL 

On Snnday« Heaven's gate Stands ope, 
BleMings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 

G. HXBSXRT. 

"FrvB years! How little can letters conyey the tme state 
of affairs! They can but record events — not their effects 
nor the insensible changes that may have taken place. My 
aunt's death, I know, but not what my mother is without 
her. I have heard of my father's cares, but I have yet to 
see whether he is aged or broken. And Theodora, she has 
had many trials, but what can she be — tamed and refined 
as they teil me she is? I wish I could have gone through 
London to see Arthur and Yiolet. There again is the anzious 
question, -^hether his repentance is really such as his 
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touehing letter led me to hope. One, at least, I trast to 
066 unchanged — mj Bweet sister, mj best correspondent! 
Foolish it is to ding to the hope of meeting her again, as 
that Tision of loreUiieBS — that creatnre of affection and 
simplicity, that first awoke me to a retom of cheerfuhieBs ! 
The boj, too, my godson, my childl Jie has been the dream 
ofmy Bolitude. Atlast, here is the TÜlage. Howbrightits 
welcome , this summer evening ! Old faees ! — may those at 
home be ttß unchanged ! Alteration enough here ! Eyen at 
this distance I see the ruin ; bat how richly green the park ! 
How fresh the trees , and the shade of the avenue l This is 
home , thanks to Hirn , who has led me safely back. Whom 
do I Bee yonder in the arenue? A gentleman leading a pony, 
and a little boy on it! Can it be? «- impossible! Tet the 
Btep and manner are just as he used to lead Yiolet's horse! 
Surely, it must be! I must meet him and hear all before 
going up to the house ; it will prepare them. Stop here." 

He was out of the carriage in a moment, and Walking 
down the avenue, feeling as if he only now was in ^he 
right way home ; but a misgiying crossing him as he came « 
nearer the two figures that had attracted him — there was 
less resemblance on a nearer view than in the general air 
when fdrther off. 

Ashout— "HoUo, John!** settied all doubts, 

"Arthur! is it you?" and the brothers' hands were locked 
together. 

"Here is a gentleman you know something of , and who 
has thoughtvery mach ofyou," continued Arthur, proudly. 
" There , is not he like her? " as he tried to give a cock-up to 
the limp , flapping straw hat, under Bhade of which Johnnie 
was glowing up to bis curls. 

" Her yery look 1 " said John. "How is she, Arthur ; and 
aU of them?'' 

" All well. Have you not been at home yet ? " 

" Ko ; I saw you here, and I could not help eoming to meet 
you, that I mi^t know if all was right." 

"You would haye found no one at home, unless xay 
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mother ändViolet are come in. They are always creeping 
about together/' 

" Where is my father?" 

"Looking after the workmen at the farm. We left him 
there because it was Johnnie's supper-time. Whj, John, 
what a hale, middle-aged looking subject you are grown! 
Was it not wonderful sagacity in me to know you?" 

'* Greater than mine ," said John. '^ My instinct was fail- 
ing as I came near. Are you really well? '' 

'' Neyer better. Johnnie and his mamma nursed me well 
again, and Helvellyn breezes blew away the remainder. 
Whendidyouland?" 

'^ This morxiing. We put in at Liverpool , and I came on 
at once. How is my mother? She had not been well." 

" She was ailing all the winter , bat a house füll of grand- 
children seems to have cured her completely. You will stare 
to see her a perfect slaye to — our eldest girl," said Arthur, 
checking himself as he was about to speak the name, and 
John tumed to the child. 

"Well, Johnnie, andareyoufondof riding?" 

" With papa holding the rein," and Johnnie edged closer 
to his father. 

" Ay? I hope your uncle did not expect a godson like 
your dear Coeur de Lion , whom you have been romancing 
about all the way home. What is the country your uncle has 
Seen , and you want to see , Johnnie ? " 

"Please, don*t, now, Papa," whispered Johnnie, colour- 
ing deeply. 

"Yes, yes, you shall have it out when you are better 
acquainted," said Arthur, patting both boy and pony. 
"Well, John, is this the fellow you expected?" 

John smiled, but before he could ans wer, a voice from 
behind, shouting to them to wait, caused him to tum, 
exclaiming, "Percy! I did not know he was heret And 
Theodoral" 

"He came a day or two ago — " 

Theodora blushed crimson, and all the glad words of 
Heart9ea9e, IL 21 
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welcome were spoken by Percy; but he t2k«n feil into the 
background, taking charge of Johnnie, wbüe ihe other 
three walked on together, Theodora's arm mj^ün that of her 
eldest brother. 

''Thank you for your letter," aaid Arthor. "It did me 
great good.*' 

^'My impolse was to have set oat at once on receiying 
yours, but I was obliged to wait to get things into train for 
going on without me ; and since that, there have been delay s 
of steamers.'' 

"You could not have come at a better time. We only 
wanted you to make us complete — " 

Arthur was interrupted by a joyous outcry of "Papa! 
Papa! " from a little group on the other aide of tbe road into 
which th^ were emerging. 

"Ay! and who eise? Look at this fellow!" oiied he, 
catching &om Sarah's arm, and holding aloft an elf, whose 
round mouth and eyes were all laughter, and sturdy limbs 
all movement, the moment he appeared. "There! havewe 
not improved in babies since your time ? And here is^a round 
dumpling thai calls itself Anna I And that pieoe of mischief 
is grandmamma*s girl , aunt Theodora's double ! " 

Thpse flashing black eyes were not the ideal John had 
attaehed to the name which Arthur had paused to speak; but 
it would. have been hard to be disappointedi by Ihe bright 
creature, who stood on the raised foot-path, pretending to 
hide her face with a bunch of tall fox-gloves, and peeping 
out behind them to see whether she was noticed. 

" The intvoduotion is all on one aide ," said Percy. " Do 
yoaknowwhoitis, Helen?*' 

Helen stuck her chin into her neck, Sha would teil her 
surmise to noonebut Johnnie, whohadpessuadedMJevFother- 
ingham, to lift him from, horsebaok, wheije be was. never 
at ease witb any one but. papa. He looked up: anaöÜng; 
"Helen thinks it must be uncle Martindale, because.papa 
is so glad." 

Helen ran away, but returned for a ridei; and when the 
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party, that had gathered like a snow-ball, came in front of 
the cottage, Percy was holding both little sisters on the pony 
at onee , Theodora still leaning on hef eldest brother's arm, 
Jobnnie gravely Walking on thefoot-path, studying bis unde, 
and Arthur, with ike young Arthur pulling bis whiskers all 
the time , was Walking forwards and backwards , round and 
about bis brotber, somewbat in the ecstatic aimless fashion 
of a dog wbo meets bis master. 

H6 was the first to exdaim, '^Tbere she ia! ,Bun on, 
Jobnnie, teil mamm» and grandmamma whom we haye iiwe." 

The first greeting was left ezclusively to Lady Martiiir 
dale. 

Wben Jobn's attention was again at liberty, Violet was 
Standing by her busband, saying, with a sweet smiie of 
playful complaint, ''And youhave shown bim all the children 
and I was not therel'* 

" Neve» mind. Tbey will show off muoh better with yo% 
you jealous woman. What does John think to bear you 
scolding?" 

''Has he seen all the children?" said Lady Martindale, 
taking up the note. '' Oh ! what is Mr. Fotberingham doing 
with Helien. and Annie ? It is very dangerous ! " 

And Lady Martindale hastened to watch over the little 
girls, wbo, of course, were anytbing but grateful £or he» 
care, wbile Yiolet was asking John about bis voyage, and 
inquiring after the interests he had left inBarbuda. 

The first sight of her was a shock. The fragile roses that 
had dwelt on bis imagination had faded away, and she was 
now, indeed, a beautiful woman, — but not the creature of 
smiles and tears whom he remembered. The pensive expres- 
sion, the stamp of anxiety, and the traces of long-continued 
over-exertion, were visible enougb to prove to bim that bis 
fears had been fulfilled, and that she had suffered too deeply 
everto return to what she had once been. 

Yet never had John so enjoyed an arrival, nor feit so 
tboroughly at home, as wben fads fkther had joined them, 
fall of ' quiiet and heakfelt gladneMi^ Stiffiaese and formalily 

21* 
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seemed to have vanished witb the state rooms ; and there was 
^ no longer the circle on Company terms , for Lady Martindale 
herself was almost etfsy, and Theodora's words, though 
few, were devoid of the sullen dignity of old times. Violef s 
timidity, too, was gone, and the agitated wistful glances 
she used to steal towards her hasband, had now become 
looksof perfect, confiding, yet fostering, affection. John 
saw her appealed to, consulted, and put forward as important 
to each and all of the family party , as if every one of them 
depended on her as he had been wont to do, while she still 
looked as retiring as ever, and taken up by watching that 
the children behaved well. 

The oecupationof the evening was the looking over plans 
for the new house. Lord Martindale had them all ready, 
and John soon perceived that his father's wishes were that 
he should prefer those which most nearly reprodueed the 
original building, pulled down to please Mrs. Nesbit Lady 
Martindale had surprised them by making from memory a 
beautiful sketch of the former house; and her husband, to 
whom each line produced a fresh hoard of reminiscences, 
was almost disappointed that John*s recollection did not 
go back far enough to recognize the likeness, though he was 
obliged to confess that not a walJ of it was standing when he 
was two years old. 

The general vote was, of course, that Old Martindale 
should be renewed, — and it was to be begun — when? 

"When ways and means are found," said Lord Martin- 
dale. "Wemusttalk over that anothertime, John." 

John, as he bade Theodora good night, murmured thanks 
for the safety of all the properties which he had been sur- 
prised to find in the room prepared for him. Her eyes were 
liquid as she faltered her answer. 

"0, John, it was such apleasure! How much you have 
toforgive! How right you were , andhowwronglwasi" 

"Hush! not now," said John, kindly. 
, " Yes, now, I cannot look at you tili I have said it I hare 
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feit the truth of every word you said, and I beg your pardon 
for all that has passed." 

He pressed her band in answer, saying, "It was my fault 
But all is well now, and you know Low I rejoiee." 

"Everything is everybody^s fault," said Percy, joining 
him; "but we must not stop to battle the point, or Mr. 
Hugh Martindale's housekeeper will be irate. Good night, 
Theodora." 

Percy and John were quartered at the Vicarage, and 
walked thither, at first in silence, tili the former said, "Well, 
what do you think of it?" 

"The best Coming home I ever had, and the most sur- 
prising. I have seen so much that is unexpected, that I don^t 
know how to realize it" 

''Heartsease ," was Percy's brief reply. 

" Violet ? You don't mean it ? " 

" The history of these years is this ," said Percy, making 
an emphatic mark on the gravel with his stick. "Eyery one 
eise has acted, more or less, idiotically. She has gone 
about softening, heaUng, guarding, stirring up the saving 
part of each one*s disposition. If, as she ayers, you and 
Helen formed her, yougaveablessingtoallofus." 

" How can this be ? No one has spoken of her power." 

" It is too feminine to be recognized. When you talk to 
the others you will see I am right I will speak for myself. 
I yerily beHeye that but for her I should haye been by this 
time an unbearable disappointed misanthrope." 

"Alikely subject," said John, laughing. 

"You cannot estimate the shock our rupture gaye me, 
nor teil how I tried to say * don't care,* and neyer saw my 
sayage spite tili her genüe rebuke showed it to me. Her 
rectitude and unselfishness kept up my faith in woman, and 
sayed me from souring and hardening. On the other hand, 
her firmness won Theodora's respect, her softness, her 
affection. She led where I droye, acted the sun where I 
acted Boreas; and it is she who has restored us to each 
other." 
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^Highlj as I esteemed Yiolet, I litüe tbought to hear 
this ! My father wrote that he regretted Theodora's b&ying 
been kft to one so little capable of Controlling her." 

''Lord Mortindale is a very good man, but he has no 
more discrimination of character than my old cat!" cried 
Percy . " I beg your pardon , John , bat the fact was patent 
Mrs. Martindale is the only person who has ever been a 
match for Theodora. She conquered her, made her prond 
t08abmit,and then handed heroverto the lawful autkorities. 
If Lord Martindale has an unnyalled danghter , he ought to 
know whom to thank for it." 

'' I hope he appreciai^es Yiolet " 

''In a sort he does. He fally appreciates her in her 
primary Yocation, as who wonld not, who had watehed her 
last winter , and who sees what she has made her husband." 

" Then you are satisfied abont Arthur?" 

" Better than I ever thought to be." 

"And , Percy, what is this that be teils me of your haviag 
rescued him at your own expense? " 

" Has he told you all that?" exelaimed Percy. 

" He wished me to know it in case of bis deatii." 

"I could not help it, John," said Percy, in apek>gy. 
"If you had eeen her and her babies, «od had to leave him 
in that condition on her hands, yon would hav« seen there 
was nothing for it but to throw a sop to the honnds , so thart 
at least they might leare him to die in peaoe." 

"It saved hun! But why did you object to my £$ith^B 
hearing of it?" 

"Because I knew he would dislike any sense of Obli- 
gation, and that he could not conveniently pay it off. 
Besides, we had to keep Arthur's mouth shut out of con- 
sideration for the blood-yessel, so I told him to let it rest 
tili you should come. I fancy we bare all been watching 
for you as a sort ofDeusex MaehM to clear up the last act 
of lli« dsania, though how you are to do so, I cannot oon- 
ceive." 

The next day was Sunday, almost the first truly homelike 
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Sunday of John's life. Not only was there the chnrphgolng 
among fiiends and kindred after long«eparati6i&, bat Hie 
whole family walked thither together, as Jofan had never 
known them do before; and with bis mother onbisiflitn, bis 
little godson bolding Lord Martindale's band, Helen skip- 
ping between ber fatber and motber, Tbeodora gentie and 
subdued, it seemed as if now, for tbe first titae, they bad 
beoome a bousebold of the same mind. 

It was one of tbe most brilliant days of sumtner «— a 
cloudless sky of deep blue sunsbine, in wbicb tb« trees 
seemed to bask, and tbe air, tbougb too fresb to be sültry, 
disposing to inaction. After tbe second serviee , tbere was 
a lingeiing on tbe lawn, and desultory talk about tbe con- 
trast to tbe West Indian Sundays , and tbe hhxk woolly- 
beaded congregation respönding and singing so 'beaitily, 
asd so nncontrollably gay and merry. 

At lengtb, wben Jobnnie and Helen, wbo 4iad an in- 
satiableappetite for picaninny stories, bad been summoned 
to sapper, Jobn and Vi ölet found tbat tbe rest of tbek eom- 
paaionsbaddispersed, and tbat tbeywerealone. 

"I told yoa tbat Fansbawe came bome witb me?" e»id 
Jobn. '^ Tbe new arrangements bave increased bis income ; " 
tben, as Violet looked up eagerly and bopöftilly, — "be 
made me a oonfidence, at wbicb I see yoa gaess." 

"I only bope mamma will not be anxious aboat the 
dimate. I mast teil her bow well it bas agreed witb yoa." 

"I am glad tbat you tbin^ tbere are bopes for bira. It 
bas beeb a long attachment, bat be tbought it wrong to 
engage ber affections wbile be bad no prospectof beüig able 
to marry." 

"It is what we guessed!" said Violet. "Dear Annette! 
If he is what I remember bim , sbe mast be bappy." 

* * I can bardly speak bigbly enoagb of bim. I bave foand 
him a most valaable friend, and am sincerely glad to be 
connected witb him ; bat , teil me , is not tbis tbe silrtier alyoat 
wbom Percy made a sligbt mistake?'* 

" Ob ! do yoa know tiiat story ? Yes, it was dear Annette I 
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OtherwiBe I Bhould never have known aboutMr. Fanshawe. 
It was onlj a vague preference, but it was very fortunäte 
that it prevented any attachment to Fercj, or it would have 
been hard to decide what would be right." 

"Percy was mach obliged to you." 

'^ He was yery kind not to be angry. I could have wished 
it exceedingly, but I am so glad that I did not persuade 
Annette , and particularly glad of this , for she has been out 
of spirits, and rather wasting her bloom at home, without 
mach definite employment." 

"I anderstand. And did yoa nerer wish that you had 
influenced her otherwise?" 

'^If Percy and Theodora had not been reconciled, I 
thought I might have done so. It did seem a long time to go 
on in doubt whether I had acted for her happiness.** 

'^But you acted in faith that the straightforward path 
was the safest." 

'<And now I am so thankfiil." She paused, they were 
passing the drawing-room , and saw Arthur lying asleep on 
the sofa. She stepped in at the French window, threw a 
light shawl over him, and closed the door. *'He did not 
sleep tili day light this morning," she said, retuming to 
John. *' Any ezcitement gives him restless nights." 

" So I feared whenl saw those two red spots on his cheeks 
in the evening. I know them well I But how white and thin 
he looks ! I want to hear what you think of him. My father 
considers him fuliy recovered. Do you? " 

Yiolet shook her head. '^ He is as well as could be hoped 
after such an illness /* she said ; " and Dr. L. teils him there 
is no confirmed disease , but that his ehest is in a very tender 
State, and he must take the utmost care. That delightful 
mountain air atLassonthwayte entirely took away his cough, 
and it has not retumed, though he is more languid and tired 
than he was in the north , but he will not allow it, his spirits 
are so high." 

"I should like you to spend the winter abroad." 

'^Thatcannotbe. IfheisableinOctober, hemustjoin, 
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and the regiment is likely to be in London all the winter," 
saidViolet, withasigh. 

" Then he does not mean to seil out?" 

" No , we cannot afford it. We must live as little ezpen- 
sively as we can, to get clear of the difficulties. Indeed, 
now the horses are gone , it is such a saving that we have 
paid off some hüls already." 

"Has Arthur really parted with his horses? " 

''Withallofthem, even that beautiful mare. lamafraid 
he will miss her very much , but I cannot say a word against 
it , for I am sure it is right." 

*' All the horses ! " repeated John. '^ What are you to do 
without a carriage horse ? " , 

" Oh ! that is nothing new. We have not had one fit for 
me to use , since the old bay feil lame three years ago. That 
does not signify at all, for Walking with the children suits 
me much better." 

John was confounded. He had little notion of existence 
without carriages and horses. 

''I shall have Arthur to walk with now. He promises 
Johnnie and me delightful walks in the park," said Violet, 
cheerfully , " if he is but well ! " 

" Ah ! I see you dread that winter." 

''Ido!" camefrom the bottomof Violet's heart, spoken 
undet her breath ; then, asif regretting her admission, she 
smiled and said, ^'Perhaps there is no need! He has no 
fears , and it will be only too pleasant to have him at home. 
Idon*tthink about it," added she, replying to the anzious 
eyes that sought to read her fears. " This summer is too 
happy to be spoilt with what may be only fancies , and after 
the great mercies we have received, it would be too badto 
distrust and grieve over the future. I have so often thanked 
you for teaching me the lesson of the lilies." 

*'I fear you have had too much occasion to practise it." 

"It could not be too much!" said Violet "But often I 
do not know what would have become of me, if I had not 
been obliged, as a duty, to put aside fretting thoughts^ 
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and hten allowed to cast the shadow of the cross on my 
vexations.'* 

His eye feil on a few bright links of gold peeping out 
round her neck — '^ You have that still. May I see it ? " 

She took off the chain and placed it in his hand. '* Thanks 
forit, morethanever!" shesaid. '^Myfriendandpreacher 
in time of need it has often been , and Johnnie's too." 

"Johnnie?" 

'^ Yes , you know the poor little man has had a great deal 
of illness. This is the first spring he has been free from 
Croup ; and you would hardly beliere what a comfort that 
cross has been to him. He always feels for the chain, that 
he may squeeze aunt Helenes cross. At one time I was aimost 
afraid that it was a superstition, he was such a very little 
fellow; but when I talked to him , he said ^'I like it because 
of our Blessed Sayiour. It makes me not mind the pain ^o 
much, because you said that was like Him, and would help 
to make me good if I was patient.' Then I remembered 
what I little understood, when you told me that the cross 
was his baptismal gift to sweeten his heritage of pain." 

John was much a^ected. ^* Helenes cross has indeed 
bomeabundant fruit!" said he. 

"I told you how even I forgot it at first in the fire, and 
how it was saved by Johnnie*s habit of grasping it in his 
troubles." 

^^ I am glad it was he ! " 

^' Theodora said that he alone was worthy. But I am 
afraid to hear such things said of him; I am too ready with- 
out them to think too much of my boy." 

"It would be difficult," began John; then smiling, "per- 
haps I onght to take to myself the same caution ; the thought 
of Johnnie has been so much to me, and now I see him, he 
is so unlike my expectations, and yet so far beyond them. 
I feel as if I wanted a larger share of him than you and his 
father oan afford me." 

"I don't think we shall be jealous," was the happy 
An8w«r. <^ Arthur is very proud of yonr admiration of 
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Marter Jofannie. You know we hare alwajB feit as if you 
had a nght in him." 

Percy and Theodora here retomed i&om the park, re- 
joicing to find others as tardj in going in as themselves; 
Arthar, awakened by the voices, came ont, and as the 
others hurried in, asked John whät thej had been talking 
about 

''Ofmanythings,'* saidJohn; ^^muchofmj^odson." 

" Ay ! " said Arthur; ** did you not wonder how anything 
80 good can belong to me?" 

John smiled, and said, "His goodness belongs to no- 
thing here." 

^'Nay, itis no time to say that after talking to bis mo- 
ther," said Arthur; "though I know what you mean, and 
she wonld not let me say so. Well , I am glad you are come, 
for talks with you are th« greatest treat to her. She seemed 
to be gathering them up again atVentnor, and was always 
telling me of them. She declares they taught her every- 
thing good; though that, of course, I don't believe , you 
know," headded, smiling. 

"No; there was much in which she needed noteaching, 
and a few hints here and there do not deserre what she 
ascribes to them." 
: "John," seid A]:|;hur, Coming nearer to him, and speak- 

I ing low, "she and her boy are more perfect creatures than 
you can guess, without knowing the worst of me. You 
wamed me that I must make her happy , and you saw how it 
was the first year. It has been worse since that. I have 
neglected them, let them deny themselves, ruined them, 
been positively harsh to that angel of a boy; and how they 
could love me, and be patient withmethroughout, iswhat 
I cannot understand , though — though I can feel it" 

"Truly," thought John, as Arthur hastily quitted him, 
ashamed of bis emotion, " if Yiolet bemy scholar, she has 
far Burpassed her teacher! Strange that so much should 
have, arisen apparently from my attempt to faelp and cheer 
the poor dispirited girl, in that onevisittoVentnor, whieh 
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I deemed so rash a Tentnre of mj own comfort — useless, 
Belf-indulgent wretch that I was. She has done the yeiy 
deeds that I had neglected. My brother and sister, even 
mj mother and Helen's brother, all have come under her 
power of firm meekness — all. with one voice, are ready to 
Mrise up and call her blessea!* Nay, are not these what 
Helen woüld have most wishedto effect, and is it not her 
memorials that have been the Instruments of infasin^ that 
spirit into Violet? These are among the works that follow 
her, or, as they sung this evening — 

* For seeds are sown of glorloas llght 

A futare harrest for the Just, 
And gladness for the heart that *a rlght 
To reeompense it« pions trast.* ** 

And in eladness did he stand before the house that had been 
destineü as the scene of his married life, and look forthon 
the church-yard where Helen slept He was no longer so- 
litary , since he had begun to bear the burdens of others ; for 
no sooner did he begin to work, than he feit that he worked 
with her. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

That we, whose work commenoed In tears, 

Hay see our labours thrive, 
Till finished with saccess, to make 

Our drooping hearts reviye. 
Though he despond that sows >his grain , 

Tet, doubtless, he shall come 
To bind his fall'car'd sheaves, and bring 

The joyful harvest home. 

Psalm cxxTl. Neto Version. 

Business cares soon beean. Arthur consented to allow 
his brother to lay his embarrassments before his father. 
''Do as you please," hesaid; ''bat make him understand 
that I am not asking him to help me out of the scrape. He 
does all he can for me, andcannot afford more; or, if he 
could , Theodora ou^ht to be thought of first. All I wish is, 
that somethine should be secured to Violet and the children, 
and that, if I don't get clear in my life time , these debts may 
not be left for Johnnie." 
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"Tbat 70U may rely on," said John. "I wish I coald 
help you; but there were many things at Barbuda that 
Beemed so like fancies of my own, thati could not askmy 
father to pay for them, andlbave not mach atmy disposal 
just now." 

^'It is a good one to hear you apologizing to me!" said 
Arthur, laughine, but rather sadly , as John carried offthe 
ominoas pocket-book to the study, hopin^ to effect great 
things for bis brother; and, as Üie best introduction, he 
began by producing the letter written at Christmas. Lord 
Martindale was touched by the commencement, bat was 
presently lost in surprise on discoyeiing PercVs advance. 

"Why could he not haye written to me? Did he think I 
was not ready to help my own son? " 

'* It was necessary to act without loss of time." 

^'If it were necessary to pay down the sum, why not teil 
me of it, instead oflettingpoor Arthur give him abondthat 
is worth nothine?" 

'*I fancy, if he had any notion of regaining Theodora, 
•he was unwilling you or sne should know the extent of the 
Obligation.*' 

*'It is well I do know it I thought it unsatisfactory to 
hear of no profit, after all the talk 'there has been about 
his books. I feared it was an exnpty trade: but this is 
something like. Five thousand! He is a clever fellow, 
after aUP' 

"I hopehe ma^ soon double it," said John, amused at 
this way of estimating PercVs powers. 

"Well, it was amendlyact," continued Lord Martin- 
dale. "A little misjudged in the manner, perhaps; but if 
you had seen the State ^thur was in — " 

"I should have forgiven Percy?" said John, with a 
slightly ironical smile , that made his father laugh. 

"Not that I am blaming him," he said; "but it shallbe 
paid him at once. if it comes to selling Wyelands. You 
Know one cannot oe under an Obligation of this sort to a lad 
whom one has seen ^ow up in the viUage." 

"Perhaps he wishes it tobe considered as all in the 
famüy." 

" So it is. That is the worst of it. It is so much out of 
wh&t he woald have had with Theodora, and little enough 
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tiiiere is for her. A dead loss! Ck>uld not Arthiir have bad 
more sense, at his age^ and with all those children? What's 
all this? " reading on m dlsma^. ^^ Seren thousand more at 
least i I 'U have nothing to do with it ! " 

An hour after, John came out into the verandah , where 
Perey was reading , and asked if he knew where Arthur was. 

*^äe got into a ferment of anziety , and Yiolet persuaded 
him to walk it off. He is gone out with Johnnie and Helen. 
Well, howhashefared?'» 

*^ Not as well as I could wish. My fatfaer will not do more 
towards the debts than paying you." 

*^ Ho ! I hope he does not uimk I acted very impertinently 
towards him?" 

John lau^hedj and Perey- continued. 

"Seriously, I beUeve it is the impertSnence hardest to 
forgive, and I shidl be glad when the subject is done with. 
That will be so much off Arthur's mind." 

"I wish more was; but I had no idea that there was so 
little available money amongst us. All I can gain in his 
fayour is, that the estate is to be charged with fiye hundred 
pounds a-year for Yiolet in case of his death; and there'/s 
tiis five thousand pounds for the children; but, forthepre- 
sent debts, mj father will only say that, perhaps he may 
help , if he sees that Arthur is exertmg himself to economize 
and pay Ihem off." 

" Quite as much as could reasonably be expected. The 
discipline will be y&ij good for him." 

^^If it does not kiu him ," said John, sighing. '^My father 
does not realize the shocK to his health. He is in the state 
now that I was in when he went abroad , and — " 

" And I firmly believe that if you had had anything to do 
but nurse your cough, you would haye been in much better 
health." 

"But it is not only for Arthur tiiat I am troubled. ^ What 
can be worse than economizine in London, in their posi- 
tion? What is to become of Violet, without carriage, 
without — " 

Percy laughed. "Without court>dresses and powdered 
footmen? Ko, no, John. Depend upon it, as long as Yio- 
let has her husband safe at home, she wants much &wer ne- 
oessariesof life than you do/' 
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"Well, I will try to believe it right. I seeit cannotbe 
otherwise." 

Arthur was not of this mind. He was grateful for his- 
father'g forgiyenesB and assistance, and doubly so for the 

Srovision £or his wife, hailing it as an unexpected and un- 
eser^ed kindness. Lord Martindale was more pleased bj 
his manner in their interview than ever he had been before. 
Still there were majoy difficulties: money was to be raised; 
and the choice between selling, mortg^aging, or cutting 
down timber, seemed to go to Lord Martindale's heart He 
had taken such pride in the well-doing of his estate! He 
wished to make further retrenchments in the stable and 

farden arrangements; but, as he told John, he knew not 
ow to reduce the enormous expense of the latter without 
^ying more pain to Lady Martindale than he could bear to 
mflict. 

John offered to soond her, and discover whether the no- 
tion of dismissing Armstrong and his crew would be really so 
dreadful. He found that she winced at the mention of her 
orchids and fems ; they recalled the thought of her annf s 
love for them, apd she had not been in the conservatories 
for months. J ohn said a word br two on the cost of keeping 
them up , and the need of prudence , with a view to providing 
for Arthur's children. It was the right chord. She looked 
up, puzzled: her mathematical knowledge had never de- 
scended to £ s, d, 

^<Is there a difficulty? I thought my dear aunt had settled 
all her property on dear little Johnnie." 

"Yes, but only when he comes to the title; and for the 
others there is absolutely nothing but Arthur's uTe thousand 
poundsto be divided among them all." 

"You don!t say so, John? Poor little dears! there is 
scareely more than a thousand a-piece. Surely , there is my 
own property — " 

'' I am sorry to say it was settled so as to go with the title. 
The only Chance for them is what can be saved — " 

"Save everythinff, then," exclaimed Lady Martindale. 
"I am sure I would give up anything. if I. did but know 
what We have not had leaders for a long time past, and 
Theodora's dumb boy does^aswell as the seeontifootman; 
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Standaloflt left me because she could not bear to lire in a 
cotta^e; Grimes saits me very well; and I do not think I 
could do <iuite without a maid. 

^'No, indeed, my dear mother/' said John, smilin^; ^^that 
is the last thing to be thought of. All my lather wished to 
know was, whether i J would grieve you if we gave the care of 
the gardens to somewhat less of a furst-rate genius? " 

'^ Not in the least ," said Lady Martindale , emphatically. 
" I shall never bear to retom to those botanical pursuits. It 
was for her sake. Dear little Helen and the rest must be the 
first consideration. Look here ! she really has a very good 
notion of drawing." 

John pereeived that bis mother was happier than she had 
ever been, in waitinff upon the children, and enjoyingthe 
Company ofViolet, wnose softness ezactly suited her: while 
her decision was a comfortable support to one who had all 
her life been trained round a stake. They drove and walked 
together ; and Lady Martindale, for the first time, was on foot 
in the pretty lanes of her own yillage ; she had even stopped 
at cottage-doors, when Violet had undertaken a message 
while Theodora was out withPercy ; and one evening she ap- 
peared busy with a small lilac ^ock that Helen ima^ed 
nerself to be making. Lady Martindale was much too Dusy 
with the four black-eyed livingblossoms, to set her heart on 
any mffin-headed or monkey-faced orchids ; and her lord 
found that she was one ofthose who would least be sensible 
of bis reductions. Theodora was continually surprised to 
see how much more successful than herseif Violet was in 
interestinff her, and keeping her cheerful. Perhapsitwas 
owing to her own yehemence; but with the best intentions 
she had failed in producing anything like the present con- 
tentment. And somehow, Lord and Lady Martmdale seem- 
ed so much more at ease together, and to haye so much more 
to say to each other, that their cousin Hugh one day ob- 
seryed , it was their honeymoon. 

"I say, John," saidPercy, one ni^ht, as they were Walking 
to the yicarage^ '*I wish you could find me somethingto do 
in the West Indies 1 " 

"I should be yery sorry to ezport you — " 
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" I must do something ! " exclaimed Percy. " I was think- 
ing of emi^ation; but your sister could not go in ihe present 
State of things here ; and she will not hear of my going, and 
retuming when I have built a nest for her." 

** No, indeed ! " said John. " Your powers were not given 
for the hewing down of forests." 

" Were not they ? " said Percy , stretching and clenching 
a hard muscular wrist and band. 

" A man *8 a man for a* that I *' 

I teil you, John, I am wearying for want of work — hard, 
downright , substantial work ! " 

"Well, von have it, have you not?" 

" Pshaw I Pegasus wont let himself out on hire. I can*t 
tum my Sport into my trade. When I find myself writing for 
the lucre of gain , the whole spirit leaves me. 

" That is what you have been doing for some time." 

"Ko such thing. Literature was my holiday friend at 
first; and if she put a gold piece ortwo into my pocket, it 
was not what I sought her for. Then she came to my help 
to beguile what I thought was an interval of waiting for the 
serious task of life. I wrote what I thought was wanted. ^ I 
sent it forth as my way of trying what service I could do in 
my ^eneration. But now, when I call it my profession, when 
I tiiink avowedly what am I to get by it? — Faugh ! the Muse 
is disgusted; and when I go to cnurch, I hang my head 
at * Lay not up to yourselves treasures upon earth — * 
" A fine^vay you found of laying them up ! " 

"It proved the way to get them back." 

"I ao not understand your objection. You hadlaidup 
that sum — your fair earning." 

"There it was: it had accumulated without positive In- 
tention on my part; I mean that I had of course taken my 
due . and not found occasion to spend it It is the writing 
solely for gain, with malice prepense to save it. — that is the 
stumbling olock. I don't f eel as if I was justined in it , nay, 
I cannot do it; my ideas do not flow even on matters wont to 
interest me most. It was all very well when waiting on 
Arthur was an object ; but after he was ^one , I found it out. 
I could not tum to writing; and if I did, out came things I 
Hearttease» lU 22 
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wai ashamed of. No ! an able-bodied man of five-and-thirty 
is meant for tougher work than review and historjr-monger- 
ingl I have been teaching a ragged-school , helping at anj 
charities that needed a band; bat it seems amateur work, 
and I want to be in Üie stream of life again ! " 

"I will not say wbat most would — it was a pity yon re- 
signed your fonner post." 

" No pity at all. That has made apair of good folks very 
bappy. If I had kept certain hasty judgments to myself, 1 
sbould not bave been laid on the shelf. It is no more than I 
deserve , and no doubt it is good for me to be humbled and 
86t aside ; but work I will get of some kind ! I looked in at a 
^eat factory the other day, and longed to apply for a super- 
in tendent's place , only I thought it might not be congruous 
with an Honourable for a wife." 

" You don't mean to give up writing?" 

" No , to make it my play. I feel üke little Annie, when 
she called herseif puss without a corner. I have serions 
thoughts of the law. Heigh ho ! Good night." 

John grieyed over the disappointed tone so unusual in 
the buoyant Percv, and revolved various devices for finding 
employment for him ; but was obliged to own that a man of 
bis age , whatever bis powers , when once set aside from the 
active world, finds it difficult to make for himself another 
career. It accounted to John for the degree of depression 
which he detected in Theodora's manner, which, at all times 
rather grave^ did not often light u^ into animation, and never 
into her quamt moods of eccentric determination ; she was 
helpful and kind, bat submissive and indifferent to what 
passed around her. 

In fact, Theodora feit the disappointment of which Perey 
complained,more uniformly than ne did himself. He thought 
no more of it when conversation was going on , when a Ser- 
vice was to be done to any livin^creature, or when he was 
playing with the children; bat the sense of bis vexation al- 
ways hang upon her ; perhaps the more because she feit that 
her own former conduct deserved no happiness, and \h9X bis 
future was involved in hers. She tried to be patient, but she 
could not be gay. 

Her scheme had been for Percy to take a farm, but he 
answered that he had lived too much abroad, and in towns, 
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to make agricultare sncceed in England. In the colonies 
perhaps,— Dut her involuntary ezclamation of dismay at the 
idea of ietting him go alone , had made him at once abandon 
the project. When, however, ehe saw how enforced idleness 

f)reyed on him, and with how littie spirit he turned to his 
iterary pursuits , ahe began to think it her duty to persuade 
him to go; and to this sne had on this very night, witi^ a 
great effort, made uj^ her mind. 

" There is space m bis composition for more happiness 
thandepends onme," said ehe to Violet. "Exertion, hope, 
truBt in me will make him happy; and he sball not waste nis 
life in loitering bere for my sake." 

"Dear Theodora, I fear it will cost you a great deal.*' 

'^Never mind," said Theodora-, ^^I am more at peace 
than I have been for years. Percy has suffered enough 
through me already." 

Violet looked up affectionately at her fine countenance, 
and gave one of the mute caresses that Theodora liked from 
her, though she could have bome them from no one eise. 

Theodora smiled, sighed, andthen, shaking off the de- 
jected tone, said, **Well, I su^pose von will have aletter 
from Wrangerton to teil you it is settled. I wonder if you 
will go to the wedding. Oh ! Violet, if you had had one par- 
ticle of selfishness or pettiness , how many unhappy people 
you would have made ! 

Violet's last letter from home had annoimced that Mr. 
Fanshawe had come to stay with Mr. Jones , and she was 
watching eagerly for the nezt news. She went down stairs 
quickly, in the moming^ to seek for her own letters among 
tne array spread on the side-board. 

Percy was alone in the room, standing hj the window. 
He Started at her entrance , and hardly gave üme for a good 
moming^ before he asked where Theodora was. 

<^ I thmk she is not come in. I have not seen her." 

He made a step to the door as if to so and meet her. 

" There is nothin^ wrong, I hope. 

"I hope not! I hope there is no mistake. Look here." 

He held up , with an affitated grasp, a long envelope with 
the mighty words, "On nerMajestyls service;" and before 
Violett eyes he laid a letter onering him a diplomatic ap- 
pointment in Italy. » 

22* 
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" The very iidng above all others I would have chosen. 
Capital salary! Ezcellent house! I was staying tbere a 
week with the fellow who had it before. A^arden of gardens. 
Orange walks, — fountains, — a view of tbe Apennines and 
Mediterranean at once. Itis perfection; But wLat can have 
led any one to pitch upon me?" 

Arthur had come down in the midst, and leantoverhis 
rejoicing wife to read the letter, while Percy vehemently 
shook his band, ezclaiming, ^^There! See! There 's tbe 

food time come ! Did you ever see tbe like , Arthur? But 
ow on earth could they have chosen me? I know nothing 
of this man — he knows nothing of me." 

" Such compliments to your abilities and classical dis- 
coveries," said violet. 

<<Much good they would do without interesti I would 
give twenty pounds to know who has got me this." 

^^Ha!" said Arthur, looking at the siiniature. ^' Did not 
he marry some of the Delaval connezion f " 

" Yes," said Violej;; "Lady Mary— Lord St. Erme*s aunt 
He was Lord St Erme's guardian." 

"Then that is what it is," said Arthur, sententiously. 
''Did you not teil me that St. Erme had been ezamining you 
aboutPercy?" 

" Yes, he asked me about bis writings, and how long he 
had been atConstantinople," said Violet, rathershyly, al- 
most sorry that her surprise had penetrated and proclaimed 
what the Earl no doubt meant to be a secret, especiiJly when 
she saw that Percy*s ezultation was completely damped. 
There was no time for answer, for others were entering, and 
with a gesture to enforce silence, he pocketed the papers, 
and said nothing on the subject all breakfast time. Even 
while Violet regaied her seif with Annette's happy letter, she 
had anzious eyes and thoughts for the other sister, now 
scarcely less to her than Annette. 

She called off the children from dancing round uncle 
Percy after breakfast, and watched him walk off with Theo- 
dora to the side arcade in the avenue that always had espe- 
cial charms for them. 

"Theodora, here is something for you to dedde," 
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^"Why 



by, Percyl" as ehe read, "this is the very thin£[! 
What! Ib it not a good appointmeut? Why do you hesi- 
tate? 

*^It is an excellent appointment. bat this is the doubt. 
Do you see that name? There can oe no question that this 
is owing to Lord St Erme." 

"Isee!" Said Theodora , blushing deeply. 

"I wish to be guided entirely by your feeling." 
-; . They walked the whole length of the avenue and tumed 
again before she spoke. At last she said — *'Lord St Erme 
is a generous person , and should be dealt with generously, 
I have given him pain by my pride and caprice , and I had 
rather give him no more. No doubt it is his greatest plea- 
sure to make us happy, and I think he ought to be allowed 
to have it But let it be as you please." 

"I expected you to speak in this way. You think that he 
does not deserve to be wounded by my refusing this because 
it comes from him." 

"That is my feeling; but if you do not like — I beliere 
you do not Befuseit, then." 

"To saj I like the Obligation would not be true; buti 
know it is right that I should conquer the foolish feeling. 
After all it is public work that I am to do , and it would be 
wron^ and absurd to*refuse it, because it is he who has 
brouät my name forward." 

"Youtakeit. then?" 

"Yes, Standing reproyed, and I might almost say 
punished , for my past disdain of this generous man." 



"If you say so. what musti?" 
Percy resolvea 



_ _ that, after Consulting Lord Martindale, 

he woulaatonce set off for London, to signify his acceptance, 
and make the necessary in(][uiries. Theodora asked whether 
he meant to appear conscious of the influence ezerted in his 
favour. " 1 wfll see whether it was directly employed ; if so, 
it would be paltry to seem to appear unconscious. I hau 
rather show that 1 appreciate his feeling, and if I feel an 
Obligation, acknowledge it" 

"I wonder, Theodora," said Arthur, "that you allow 
him to go. He is so fond of giving away whatever any one 
cries for, that you will find yourself made over to St 
Erme." 
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In three days* time Percy retamed ; Theodora went with 
Arthtir and Violet to meet him at the Station. 

"Well!" Said he, as they droveoff, "he is a very fine 
fellow, after all ! I don*t know what is to be done for him! 
I wish we could find a Theodora for him." 

" I told y ou 80 , Theodora ! " cried Arthur. " He has pre- 
sentedyou." 

"There were two words to that bargaini" said Percy. 
"He must be content to wait for Helen." 

"So instead of my sister, you dispose of my daughter," 
said Arthur. 

"Poor little Helen!" said Violet. "Imagine the age he 
will be when she is eighteen ! " 

"He will never grow old!" said Percy. "He has the 
poet*8 gift of perpetual youth, the spring of life andfancy 
that keeps men young. He has not ^owu a day older since 
this time üve years. I found he had taken a great deal of 
trouble aboutme, recommended me strenuously, brought 
forward my papers on foreign policy, and been at much 
pains to connite that report that was afloat against me. He 
treated my appointment as a personal favour; and he is a 
man of weicht now. You were right, Theodora; itwould 
have been aoominable to sulk in our 9 rner , because we had 
behaved ill ourselves, and to meet such noole-spirited kind- 
ness as an offence." 

"I am very glad that you feel it so ," retumed Theodora. 

"Now that I have seen him I do so completely. And 
another thing I have to thank you for, Violet, that vou 
saved me from laying it on any thicker in that criticism of his 
poetnr." 

"I told you how he said that you had done him a great 
dealof^ood." 

" A Signal instance — almost a sin^le instance of candonr. 
But there is a nobility of mind in hmi above small resent- 
ments and jealousies. Ay! there never will be anybodyfit 
for him but Helen!" 

"And Helen brought up to be much better than her 
aunt," Said Theodora. 

"It won't be my mother*s fault if tfhe is," said Arthur. 

"I was determined yesterday to see what she would suc- 
ceed in making her do , and I dedare the sprite drove her 
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about like a slave — * Grandmamma , fetch me thig ,* * Grand- 
mamma, you mnst do that,' tili at last she brought my poor 
mother down onherknees, stoopingunder the table toper- 
sonate an old cow in the stall." 

"Oh! Arthuri Arthur, how could you?" exclaimed 
Violet. " What were you about to let it go on? " 

"Lying on the sofa, setting a good example,*' said Percy. 

"No, no, I did not go that length," said Arthur. "I 
was incog. in the next room; but it was too good to Interrupt 
Besides, Helen has succeeded to my aunt s yacant throne, 
and my mother is never so hurt as when Violet interferes 
with any of her vagaries. The other day , when Violet car- 
ried her off roaring at not being allowed to tum grand- 
mamma's work-box inside out, her Ladyship made a formal 
remonstrance to me on letting the poor cnild's spirit be 
broken by strictness." 

"I hope you told her that some spirits would be glad to 
have been broken long ago ," said Theodora. 

"I only told her I had perfect faith in Violet's manage- 
ment." 

Percy was wanted speedily to setoff for his new Situation, 
and Üie question of the marriage became difficult. His in- 
come was fuUy sufficient, but Theodora had many scruples 
about leaving her mother, whom the last winter had proved 
to be unfit to be left without companionship. They doubted 
and consulted, and agjeed that they mustbe self-denying; 
but John came to their relief. He shrank with a sort of 
horror from permitting such a sacrifice as his own had been; 
held that it would be positively wrong to let their union 
be delayed any longer, and found his father of the same 
opinion, though not knowing how Lady Martindale would 
bear the loss. Perhaps his habit of flinching from saying to 
her what he expected her to dislike , had been one cause of 
Mrs. Nesbit's supremacy. 

John, thererore, undertook to open her eyes to the ne- 
cessity of relinquishing her daughter, intending to offer 
him^elf as her companion and attendant, ready henceforth 
to devote himself to her comfort, as the means of setting 
free those who still had a fair prospect. 

As usual , Lady Martindaie's reluctance had been OTer- 
rated. John found that she had never calculated on any- 
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thing bat Theodora's marrymg at once; ehe only observed 
that ehe supposed it coold not be helped, and she was glad 
her dear aunt was spared the sight 

<* And you will not miss her so müch when I am at home/' 

"You, my dear; I am never so happy as when yon are 
here ; but I do not depend ou you. I shoma like you to spend 
this winter abroad, and then we must have you inParliament 
again." 

**If I were sure that you would be comfortable ," said 
John: *'but otherwise I could not think of leavingyou." 

"I was thinking," said Lady Martindale , wiUi the slow- 
ness of one little wont to originate a scheme, ^^how pleasant 
it would be , if we could kee{) Arthur and Yiolet always with 
US. I cannot bear to part with the dear children, and I am 
sure they will all be ill again if they go back to London." 

**To live with us!" ezclaimed John. "Really, mother, 
you have found the best plan of alL Nothing could be 
better I" 

"Do you think your father would approve?" said Lady 
Martindale, eagerly. 

"Let US propose it tohim," said John, and without fur- 
ther delay he begged him to join the Conference. The plan 
was so excellent that it only seemed stränge that it had 
occurred to no one before, combining the advantages of 
giving Arthur's health a better chance ; of country air for the 
children, and of economy. Lord Martindale looked very 
well pleased, though still a little doubtful , as he ponderea, 
whether there mi^ht not be some unseen objection , and to 
giyehimselftiine tothink, repeated, in answer to their soll- 
citations, that it was a most important step. 

"For instance," said he, as if glad to have recoUected 
one argument on the side of caution, "you see, if they live 
here , we are in a manner treating Johnnie as the acknow- 
ledged heir." 

"Exactly so," replied John; "and it will be the better 
for him, and for the people. For my part — " 

They were interrupted by Arthur's Walking in from the 
garden. Lady Martindale , too eager to heed that her Lord 
would fain not broach the question tili bis deliberations 
were mature, rose up at once, exclaiming, "Arthur, my 
dear, I am glad you are come. We wish, when Theodora 
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leares us, that yoa and your dear wife and children should 
come and live at home always with us. | Will von, my 
dear?" 

Arthur looked from one to the other in amaze. 

^^It is a Bubiect for consideration," began Lord Martin- 
dale. '^I would not act hastily , without knowing the senti- 
ments of all concemed." 

^^Ifyoumeanmine," said John, '* I will finishwhati was 
saying, — that, for my part, a home is all that I can ever 
want; and that for Arthur to afford me a share in his , and in 
his children's hearts, would be the greatest earthly happi- 
ness that I can desire.** 

**I am sure" — said Arthur, in a voiee which, to their 
surprise, was broken bv a sob — "lam sure, John — .^you 
have every right. You have made my home what it is." 

"Then he consents!" exclaimea Lady Martindale, "I 
shall have Yiolet always with me , and Helen." 

" Thank you , thank you , mother •, but — " His eye was 
on his father. 

^' Your mother does not know what she is asking of you, 
Arthur," said Lord Martindale. "I would not have you 
engage yourself without consideration. Such arrangements 
as these must not be made to be broken. For myself, 
it is only the extreme pleasure the project gives me that 
makes me balance, lest I should overlook any objection. 
To have your dear Violet for the daughter of our old age, 
and your children round us, would, as John says, leave us 
nothme to wish." 

Arthur could only tremulouslyrepeat his "Thank you;" 
but there was a hesitation that alarmed his mother. "Your 
father wishes it, too j" she eagerly entreated. 

"Do not press him, Anna," said Lord Martindale. "I 
would not have him decide hastily. It is asking a great 
deal of him to propose his giving up his profession and his 
establishment" 

"It is not that," said Arthur, tuming gratefully to his 
father. "I should be glad to give up the army and live at 
home — there is nothing I should like better; butthepoint 
is , that I must know what Violet thinks of it" 

"Right! Ofcourse, she must be consulted ," said Lord 
Martindale. 
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^^Ton see/* said Arthur, speaking fast, asif conseioas 
fhat he appeared ungracious, **it seems hard that ahe should 
have no nouse of her own , to receive her family in. I had 
promised she should have her sisters with her this winter, 
and I do not quite like to ask her to give it up." 

'* When the house is finished , and we have room /* be- 
gan Lady Martindale, "the Miss Mosses shali be most wel> 
come." 

"Thank you. thank you," repeated Arthur. "But be- 
ßides , I do not kuow how she will feel about the children. 
If we are to be here , it must be on condition that she has the 
entire management of them to herseif." 

"Certainly," again said bis father. "She has them in 
ezcellent training , and it would be entirely contrary to my 
principles to interfere." 

"Then, you see how it is," said Arthur. "I am- quite 
willing. I know it is what I do not deserve, and I am more 
obliged than I can say ; but all must depend upon Yiolet." 

He was going in quest of her, when the Kickworth car- 
riage stopped at the gate and prevented him. Poor Lady 
Martindale , when she had sent her note of invitation to Lady 
Elizabeth and Emma to spend a long day at Brogden, she 
little imagined how long the day would be to her suspense. 
She could not even talk it over with any one but John, and 
he did not feel secure of Violet's willingness. He said that, 
at one time , she had been very shy and uncomfortable at 
Martindale, and that he feared there was reason in what 
Arthur said about the children. He suspected that Arthur 
thought that she would not like the scheme , and supposed 
that he knew best 

"Cannot you try to prevail with her, dear John? You 
have great influence." 

" Ishould not think it proper to persuade her. I trust to 
her judgment to see what is best, and should be sorry to 
distress her by putting forward my own wishes." 

This conversation took place while the younger ladies 
were Walking in the garden with Lady Elizabeth and her 
daughter. It was the first time that Emma had been per- 
Buaded to come from home , and though she could not be 
more quiet than formcrly, there was less peculiarity in her 
manner. She positively entered into Üie general conversa- 
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tion , and showed interest in the farming talk between her 
motfaer and Lord Martindale; but the children vtere her 
Chief resource. And, thongh affectionate and almost craving 
pardon from Violet, — drawing out from her every particular 
about the little ones, and askin^ much about Arthur'B health, 
and Theodora's jprospects, — she left a veil over the matters 
that had so deeply concemed herself. 

It was from Lady Elizabeth that the sisters heard what 
the^rwishedtokuow; andTheodora, onherside, imparted 
the information which Percy had brought from London. He 
had been trying whether it were possible to obtain payment 
of Mr. Gardner^ heavy debts to Arthur, but had been forced 
to relinquish the hope. So many creditors had Claims on him 
that, ample as was the fortune which Mrs. Finch's affection 
had placed entirely in his power, there was little probability 
that he would ever venture to return to England. No notice 
had been taken of the demands repeatedly sent in, and 
Percy had leamt that he was dissipating his wife's property 
very fast upon the Continent; so that it was likely that, in a 
few years, Mr. Finch's hoards would be completely gone. 
Keport also spoke of his rewarding his wife's a£Pection with 
neglect and unkindness ; and her sister, Mrs. Fothe'ringham, 
declared that, haying acted against waming, Georgina must 
take the consequences , and could ezpect no assistanc&from 
Worthbourne. 

Moumfully Theodora spoke. It was a saddening thought 
in the midst of her happiness, and it pressed the more 
heavily upon her from the consciousness, that she had been 
looked up to by Georgina, and had in her pride and self-will, 
forfeited the Chance of exerting any beneficial influence. 
She perceived the contrast between the effect of her own 
character on others, and that of Violet, and could by no 
means feel herself guiltless of her poor playmate*s sad 
history. Still she cherished a secret hope that it might yet be 
permitted to her to meet her again, and in the time of trouble 
to be of Service to her. 

This, of course, was not for Lady £lizabeth*s ears, but 
enoueh was told her to make her again marvel over her 
dauehter*s past infatuation, and ezpress her thankfulness 
f6r the escape. 
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Emma's mind was gradually becoming tranquillized, 
though it had sufFered another severe shock S*om the tidings, 
that Theresa Marstone had actually become a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church. A few months ago, such in- 
telligence might have nnsettled Emma's principles, as well 
as caused her deep grief ; but the conyiction of the undutifiü 
and uncandid part which Miss Marstone had led her to act, 
had shaken her beiief in her friend's infallibility ; and in the 
«afe and wholesome atmosphere of her home, there had 
been a ^adual disenchantment. She saw Sarah Theresa in 
a true bght, as a person of excellent intentions, and of many 
right principles, but entirely unconscious of her own foibles, 
namely, an overweening estimate of seif and of her own 
opinions, and a love of excitement and dominion. These, 
growing more confirmed with her years , had resulted in the 
Desertion of her mother- church, under the expectation that 
elsewhere she might find that ideal which existed only in her 
own Imagination : and Emma had been obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that had her work at the Priory been hastily begun, 
according to her wishes, four years ago, little could have 
resulted but mischief from such a coadjutor. 

,£mma*s sense of folly and instability made her readj; to 
submit to another five years' probation; but to her surprise, 
her mother, whom Miss Marstone had taught her to imagine 
averse to anything out of the ordinary routine, was quite 
readv to promote her plans , and in fact did much to tum her 
mind into that Channel. 

The orphans were doubled in numbers , and Emma spent 
much time in attending to them; an old woman had been 
rescued from the Union, and lodged in an adjoining room, 
as a "granny" to the little girls, giving the whole quite a 
family air; a homeless govemess, in feeble health , was on a 
Visit, which Emma hoped would be prolonged inaefinitely, 
if she could be persuaded to believe herseif useful to the 
orphans. The inhabitants of the house were fast outstrip- 
ping their space in the parish church, and might soon be 
namerous enough to necessitate the restoration of the ruin 
for their lodging. An architect had been commissioned to 

Oare plans for the rebuilding of the chapel at once, and 
/ Elizabeth was ^on the watch for a chaplain. Thus 
matters were actually in train for the fulfilment of Emma's 
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aspiration, spoken so long ago, that"Sunday might come 
back to Rickworth Priory." Little had she tnen imagined 
that she should see its accomplishment commence with so 
heavy a heart, and enter on her own share of the toil with so 
little of hope and joy. Alas ! they had been wasted in the 
dreamy wanderings whither she had been led by blind con- 
fidence in her self-chosen guide; and youthfulness and 
mirth had been lost in her rade awakening and recall, lost 
never to retum. Yet in time the calmer j oy of " patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing" would surely arise upon her, and 
while working for her Master, His hand would lighten 
her load. 

So Violet feit comforted with regard to Emma; and as 
she stood at the garden-gate with ner sister-in-law in the 
clear, lovely summer night, watching the carriage drive oflf, 
smiled as she said, "How well all has tumed out! How 
Strange to remember last time I parted with Lady Elizabeth 
at Brogden, when I was almost equally anzious about 
Emma, about you andPercy, and about our own affairs — 
to say nothing of the dreariness for Annette ! " 

^^When the sky is darkest the stars come out," said 
Theodora. " Yes , the tide in the aflfairs of men has set most 
happily in our favour of late ; though I don't see our own 
way yet John and mv father both say, that our marriage 
must be at once ; and I nave not made out which is the worst, 
to desertmy mother or to have my own way." 

"Which is your own way ? " said Violet , archly. 

" That iswhat pro vokesme! Idon*tknow." 

"And which is Percy's?" 

"Whichever mine is, which makes it all the worse. 
Violet! I wish Helen could be put into the hot-house, and 
made a woman of at once. Only, then, if Lord St. Erme ia 
to have her, it would be equally troublesome." 

" My dears, pray come in ! " said Lady Martindale, in the 
porch. " You do not know how late it is." 

Her Ladyship was in an unusual hurry to make them 
wish good night, and come up stairs. She followed Violet to 
her room , and in one moment had begun , 

"Violet, mydear, has Arthur told you?" 

"He has toldme nothing. Whatisit?" 
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'^ We all think, now Theodora is going to leave ue, that 
it would be the best way for you all to come and live at home 
with US. Lord Martindale wishes it, and John, and every 
one. Will you, mydear?" 

"How very kind!" ezclaimed Violet "What does Ar- 
thur say?" 

'* Arthur says he is willing, but that it must depend oq 
what you like. Then, perhaps taking Violef s bewildered 
looks for reluctance, ^'1 am afraid, my dear, I have not 
always been aß affectionate as you deserved, and have not 
always tried to make you comfortable." 

"OhI no, no! Don'tsayso!" 

"It was before I nffhtly knew you; and indeed it shall 
never be so again. We are so comfortable now together ; 
do not let us break it up again, and take the poor dear 
children away to grow pale in London. You shall have all 
you wish; I will never do anything you don*t like with the 
children ; and all your family shall come and stay whenever 
you please; only don't go away, dear Violet — I cannot 
spare you." 

<'0h! don't, dear Grandmamma! This is too muoh," said 
Violet, almost crying. "You are so very kind. Oh! I should 
be so glad for Arthur to be spared the London wintert How 
happy the children will be ! Thankyou, indeed." 

"You do consent, then!" cried Lady Martindale, trium- 
phantly. "John thought we had not made you happy 
enough!" 

"John should know better! It is the greatest reHef — if 
Arthur likesit, Imean." 

"Then you do stay. You will be, as Lord Martindale 
says , the daughter of our old age — our own dear child ! " 

"Will I?" Violet threw her arms round Lady Martin- 
dale's neck, and shed tears of joy. 

Lady Martindale held her in her arms, and murmured 
caressin^ words. Arthur's step approached. His mother 
opened tiie door and met him. "She consents! Dear, dear 
"Vaolet consents ! Now we shall be happy." 

Arthur smiled, looked at his wife, understood her face, 
and re^lied to his mother with a warm kiss, a thank you, and 
good night. She went away in perfect satisfaction. 
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"Your laat, greatest victory, Violet," said he. "You 
have got at her heart at last, and taught her to use it. But, 
do you like this plan?" 

"Like it? It is too delightful! If you knew howlhave 
been dreadin^ that winter in London for your ehest 1 " 

"And saying nothing?" 

"Because 1 thought there was nothing eise to be done; 
butthis— " 

"Ay! I have toldmyfather that. if westay here, Ihope 
he will lessen my allowance. Even then , I can pay off some- 
thin^ every year of the debts that will be lert after what 
would be cleared by the price of my commission." 

" Oh , yes ; we shall have scarcely any expense at all." 

^^Don't agree to it, though, because you think I like it, 
if you do not. Consider how you will get on with grand- 
mamma and the children. She makes promises ; but as to 
trusting her not to spoil Helen — " 




when Helen is in disgrace. If we can only be steady with her, 
I am sure another person to love her can do her no härm in 
theend. And, oh! think of the children growing up in the 
free happy country." 

"Ay, my father and John spoke ofthat," said Arthur. 
"John wishes it very much. He says that all he could desire 
in this World is a share in our home and in our children's 
hearts." 

" I don't know how it is that every one is so kind. Oh ! it 
is too much! it overflows!" Violet leant against her hus- 
band , sheddin^ tears of happiness. 

** You silly Tittle thing!" he said, fondling her; "don*t 
you know why ? You have won all their hearts." 

" I never meant to " — half sobbed Violet 

" No , you only meant to go on in your own sweet , modest 
way of kmdness and goodness; but you have done it, you 
see. You have won every one of them over; and what is 
more, gained pardon for me, for joui sake. No, don't 
struggle against my saying so, for it is only the truth. It 
was Dad enough in me tomarryyou, innocent, unknowin^ 
child , as you were ; but you tumed it all to good. When 1 
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heard that lesson on Sunday, about the husband and the 
belle ving wife, I thought it was.meant for you and me; for 
if ever now I do come to good , it is owing to no one bat yoa 
and that boy.'* 

" O , Aruiur , I cannot bear such sayings. Wouid tou — 
woold ^ou dislike only just kneeling down with me , tnat we 
may give thanks for all this happiness! Oh! what seemed 
like thorns and crosses have all tuxned into blessings 1 *' 



THE END. 
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